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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 





THe present volume is an attempt to be of service 
to those who are beginning the study of our language, 
or who desire to acquaint themselves with a few speci- 
mens of our earliest literature. It has seemed to the 
author that there were two extremes to be avoided 
in its compilation—the treatment of Old English as 
though it consisted of wholly isolated phenomena, and 
the procedure upon a virtual assumption that the student 
was already acquainted with the cognate Germanic tongues 
and with the problems and methods of comparative phi- 
lology. The former treatment robs the study of its 
significance and value, which, like that of most other 
subjects, is found in its relations; the latter repels and 
confounds the student at a stage when he is most in 
need of encouragement and attraction. 

How well the author has succeeded must be left to 
the judgment of others—the masters whom he follows 
at a distance, and the students whose interests he has 
constantly borne in mind. Of one thing, however, he 
can assure such as may care to inspect his book —that 
he has spared no pains in treading the path which 
seemed to be thus marked out for him in advance. Errors 
there doubtless are,—errors of judgment, and errors of 


fact; but for both he must plead the best excuse ever 
v 
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offered for similar imperfections, that of King Alfred 
in the last sentence on page 162 of this volume. 

The selections have been made with reference to giving 
a fairly just, though necessarily incomplete, view of the 
surroundings, occupations, problems, ideals, and _ senti- 
ments of our English ancestors. The earlier pieces of 
both prose and poetry are short; the longer ones that 
follow either have more sustained interest, or are sup- 
ported by their reference to preceding ones; but they, 
too, fall into natural subdivisions, partially indicated in 
the printing, so that they may be read as successions 
of short extracts. 

It may be objected that Latin and Greek have been 
too freely used for illustration. The reply to such an 
objection is twofold: that the book is likely to fall 
into the hands of some who possess at least an elemen- 
tary acquaintance with one or both of these languages, 
and that to these the disclosure of the relations involved 
in a comparison with the ancient tongues will materially 
increase their pleasure and their gain; and, secondly, that 
the book may be intelligently read, from cover to cover, 
without the slightest knowledge of either Greek or Latin. 

The passages from Bede have been taken from Miller’s 
edition ; the portion of A®lfric’s Colloquy from the Wright- 
Wiilker Vocabularies; the extracts from Wulfstan from 
Napier’s edition; the selections from Beowulf and Andreas 
are based upon the Grein-Wiilker edition of the Bibliothek 
der angelsiichsischen Poesie; that from the Judith upon my 
own edition. The originals of the others are either indi- 
eated, or will be patent to scholars. 
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The normalization of the texts to an Early West Saxon 
basis —Cosijn’s Altwestsichsische Grammatik being the 
chief authority for norms—will doubtless be criticised 
by some scholars whose judgment is entitled to respect; 
but here again the author has had in mind the beginner, 
for whose especial use the book is intended. If he wel- 
comes this introduction on account of its greater ease, 
and is yet not led astray by it; if he becomes solidly 
grounded in the elements, so that further progress is 
facilitated, while yet he has nothing to unlearn in the 
future; the author will be consoled by his approbation 
for the censure of those who entertain a different opinion 
on this head. 

To the normalization of the texts exception has been 
made in the case of the poetry. For this there are two 
reasons. In spite of the greater difficulty of the poetry, 
the student should have had sufficient practice in reading, 
and particularly in parsing —the importance of which 
cannot be too much insisted upon—to proceed in the 
poetry without great obstruction from the retention of 
manuscript forms, especially as the cross-references of the 
Vocabulary will furnish him with the necessary assist- 
ance; and, secondly, the normalization of the poetry would 
sometimes have been attended with considerable uncer- 
tainty, an uncertainty which is decidedly less in the case 
of the prose. Besides, such profit as accrues to the 
student from the inspection of the irregular orthography 
of the manuscripts may, by the literal reproduction of 
the orthography, be gained from this part. 

The device noted on page 202 is presented with some 
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persuasion of its utility, though frankly as an experi- 
ment on which the author would gladly take, after 
sufficient trial, the judgment of his colleagues. 

The Grammar is the merest outline. Its condensation 
has been largely effected by confining the treatment 
almost entirely to Old English itself, excluding all refer- 
ences to the theoretical Primitive Germanic. This method 
is accompanied with some loss; but, again, it is the 
beginner whom the author has had in view. More doubt- 
ful, perhaps, is the expediency of an empirical classi- 
fication of nouns, instead of the scientific arrangement 
according to stems; many of us have unquestionably 
found, however, that the more purely scholarly classi- 
fication occasions not a little trouble in practice, and that 
its theoretical advantages are dearly purchased at this 
stage, before there is any adequate conception of com- 
parative philology and its postulates. The author is not 
so clear with regard to the probable utility of paragraphs 
12-14, on original and derivative vowels; criticism on this 
point will be especially welcome. 

The Appendixes include illustrative matter for which 
there was no natural place elsewhere, or materials and 
hints for those who would prosecute their researches a 
little further. The first three of them carry their mean- 
ing on their face; the last is provided in order to facilitate 
the beginning of dialectic study. It— Appendix IV. — 
has cost more thought than is likely to appear on the 
surface. The dialects have as yet been but imperfectly 
discriminated; it is easier to say what is non-West Saxon 
than what is Mercian or Kentish; the residuum of demon- 
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strably pure Northumbrian forms in Cedmon’s Hymn, for 
example, turns out to be surprisingly small. 

Care has been devoted to the unification of the book — 
to making its parts mutually coherent; the illustrations 
of syntax are therefore taken from the texts printed in 
the Reader, and the Vocabulary contains copious refer- 
ences to the Grammar. It is hoped that this plan will 
prevent distraction on the part of the student, and con- 
duce to a nearly absolute mastery of the matter here pre- 
sented. The book ought to occupy at least a semester, 
and could readily be used for a longer time. The author 
believes that the history of the English language may 
most profitably begin with such a manual, studied under 
a competent teacher and with access to a few good refer- 
ence books. Thus used, it might advantageously be intro- 
duced into the earlier part of College courses, and perhaps 
into the better sort of High Schools and Academies. 

Tn conclusion, it is a pleasure to the author to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, 
graduate student of Yale University and American Fellow 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnez, who has rendered 
‘material assistance in the preparation of the Vocabulary. 


YALE University, December 11, 1893. 
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Se 


Tuer favorable reception accorded to the first edition 
has encouraged the author, besides correcting several 
small errors, to amplify Appendix I, and to add a new 
Appendix, numbered V. The provision of a brief bibli- 
ography has been so generally welcomed that it has 
seemed desirable to append a list of books of a more 
advanced character, while retaining the former one essen- 
tially unchanged. No attempt at completeness has been 
made, but perhaps not many books of primary value have — 
been omitted. The illustration of umlaut from Gothic, 
suggested by a reviewer, new constitutes Appendix V. 

Certain teachers having expressed a wish that the 
Vocabulary should give the gender of nouns, the author 
thinks it proper to state the principle upon which the 
designation of gender was omitted. This principle was 
that the Grammar should be in constant use. The ¢ar- 
dinal use of a knowledge of the gender is with reference 
to declension; given the declension, and the gender fol- 
lows. Now the references to the Grammar under nouns 
primarily indicate the declensions. If, then, the student 
recognizes the meaning of such references as 43, 47, etc., 
it is a proof that he is sufficiently acquainted with the 
paradigms they indicate; if not, it is a clear sign that 


he ought to refer to them, and that a mere knowledge 
x ? 
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of the gender would not suffice. This is the author’s 
opinion, but he holds himself prepared to defer to the 
expressed wish of his colleagues, when he can_ believe 
that that wish is at all general among those who have 
given the book a fair trial. 

The author hopes soon to issue a small companion 
volume of exercises in Old English, designed chiefly to 
facilitate drill on inflections. These exercises will con- 
sist of brief sentences for translation into Old English, 
based upon the successive prose selections of the Reader, 
together with an English-Old English Vocabulary. 

A final word to those who use this book — a word 
based upon experience with it: Look up carefully every 
joot-note, and constantly refer from the Vocabulary to the 
Grammar, with reference to the speedy mastery of the latter, 
supplementing this process by the committal to memory of 


paradigms. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, December 31, 1894. 
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In this edition Appendix I. has again been revised and 
amplified; Appendix VI. has been added, as Appendix IV. 
was in the second edition; and a few minor errors have been 
corrected. 

Certain kindly critics have desired changes which would 
virtually mean the introduction of a larger element of com- 
parative Germanics, but I have not seen my way clear to 
satisfy them, for the reasons stated on p. villi; such persons 
can always find what they desire in Sievers’ Old English 
Grammar, in Biilbring’s Altenglisches EHlementarbuch, or in 
my Phonological Investigation of Old English. Any curi- 
osity about the general appearance of the other Germanic 
tongues may now be gratified by a glance at Appendix VI. 

The Haercises in Old English, based principally upon the 
earlier prose texts of this book, has proved its utility as a> 
means of securi>g grammatical drill with a comparatively 
small expenditure of effort and time, and may therefore be 


commended to teachers with some confidence. 


Yan University, December 20, 1902. 
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PERT OD CE LON: 


—o—— 


Dialects and Periods. 


1. Old English (sometimes called Anglo-Saxon) is 
the name of the Germanic language spoken in Eng- 
land between the middle of the fifth and the middle 
of the twelfth century. Its literature extends from 
the eighth to the twelfth century, and there are no 
Old English words found in documents earlier than 
the seventh century. The principal prose texts date 
from the period of King Alfred (871-901 a.D.), or 
from that of Abbot Alfric (pronounced Alfric), who 
flourished about the year 1000 a.p. The poetical 
pieces are mostly of uncertain dates, ranging from 
the eighth to the tenth or eleventh century. 

There are four dialects of Old English, the Nor- 
thumbrian, Mercian, Kentish, and West Saxon; of 
these the Mercian is intermediate in its characteris- 
tics between the Northumbrian and West Saxon. The 
Northumbrian dialect formed the basis of modern 
Scotch and Northern English, the Mercian of stand- 
ard literary English. The literature of Old English 


is chiefly extant in West Saxon, though the poetry, 
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and some of the prose, contains forms from other dia- 
lects, chiefly from the Northumbrian. 

Since the remains of the other dialects are compara- 
tively small, West Saxon is the principal existing 
representative of Old English, and hence the two 
terms are often used interchangeably. West Saxon 
is divided into Early West Saxon (EWS.) and Late 
West Saxon (LWS.). The former is the language as 
written in King Alfred’s time, the latter as in that 
of Abbot /#lfric and his successors. A hundred years 
made some changes in the language, but rather with 
respect to syntax, euphony, and style in general than 
to the forms of words, though these also underwent 
some modification. 

In this work, the forms are those of Early West 
Saxon, which is assumed as the standard, even when 
the selections are from Late West Saxon. 


PHONOLOGY. 


Letters and Sounds. 


2. Alphabet. — The Old English alphabet has the let- 
ters of Modern English, with the exception of J, k, q, 
v, and z, and with the addition of 8 and p, both of 
which represent the modern th. Of these, 7 and v 
are never used, being represented by g (or i) and f, 
respectively; %, g, and 2 but rarely, & being commonly 
represented by ec, ks(es) by x, g(w) by e(w), and 
z by ts. The two unfamiliar characters 3 and p are 
pronounced eth (eth in brethren) and thorn, respec- 
tively; they are used interchangeably in the manu- 
scripts ; in this book 3 will, in general, stand for both. 


3. Vowels and diphthongs. — The vowel-letters are 
those of Modern English, with the addition of 2. Mod- 
ern editors employ e and Q to denote respectively an e 
and o which sprang from an original a (but ¢ occasion- 
ally from 0; 17, 25). The vowels may be either short 
or long. 

The diphthongs are represented by ea, eo, and ie, 
both short and long. The second vowel sound in 
each diphthong is scarcely heard in pronunciation, the 
first element being the one which receives the stress. 
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The vowel of every syllable is to be pronounced, but in 
an unstressed syllable the sound is less distinct (23). 


4. Quantity.— Long vowels and diphthongs must be 
carefully distinguished from short ones. In normal- 
ized texts, length is indicated by the acute accent (’) 
or the macron (~), placed over a vowel or the first 
element of a diphthong. For instance, OE. god is 
Mod. Eng. god, but OE. géd or god is Mod. Eng. 
good; so for, for, but for, went; beer, bare, but ber, 
bier; ac, but, but ae, oak; geat, gate, but goat, 
poured ; is, is, but Is, cee; man, man, but man, crime ; 
tol, toll, but t6l, tool ; wende, went, but wénde, weened. 
Beginners should never fail to note whether the radi- 
cal vowel of each word is long or short, and should 
no more confound a with &@ than a with y. 

The length of a syllable must be distinguished from 
that of a vowel. Every syllable containing a long 
vowel is itself long, but so is also one which con- 
tains a short vowel followed by any two consonants 
or a double consonant. In the latter case, the syllable 
is said to be long by position; in the former, by nature. 


5. Pronunciation of vowels and diphthongs. — The pro- 
nunciation of the vowels and diphthongs can only be 
mastered by ignoring their pronunciation in Modern 
English. Any modern language, or Latin or Greek as 
pronounced by the Continental method, ‘woukl be a 
safer guide. 
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The exact* pronunciation of the Old English vowels 
and diphthongs can be but imperfectly represented. 
The learner will not be far astray if he follows the 


pronunciation indicated in this table: — ’ 
a as in last (not @ in man) habban 
a se far an 
ae a man zet 
a of care ar 
e,e we men help, menn 
é Se they he 
i ee fin in 
i ub machine win 
0, Q nf broad (but shorter) god 
0) oa tone god 
u : full full 
u My rune din 


y diinn (Germ. ) 


y i \din (less accurate) ne 
by = griin (Germ.) ras 

cl oe (less accurate) Bae 

ea = e+uh eall 

ea = @ + ah néah 
eo = e+o0 eom 
é0 — é+o0 freond 
ie = i+ ¢éh fierd 
ie ie nied 


Nore. — The true sounds of y and y are most readily produced 
by placing the lips in the position for pronouncing long 00, and, 
while retaining the lips in this position, pronouncing respectively 
the 7 in it, and the ee in deem. 


6. Consonants. — The consonants are divided into — 
labials, w, m, p, b, f. 
dentals, r, 1, n, t, d, 9, s. 
gutturals (sometimes palatals), (ng), ¢, g, bh. 
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7. Pronunciation of consonants. —w was pronounced 
as in Mod. Eng., also distinctly in the combinations 
wr, wl; m, p, and b as in Mod. Eng.; f as f and as © 
v (2). 

r and 1 were pronounced nearly as in Mod. Eng. (but 
see 21); n, t,d,as in Mod. Eng.; 0 as th in thin and 
in the ; sas s and as z. : 

ng was pronounced like Mod. Eng. ng in finger ; 
when palatal (10) it resembled ng in singe. e¢ was pro- 
nounced like Mod. Eng. &, or, when palatal, like English 
ch in child, and was distinctly heard as k& in the com- 
bination en; eg like dg in Mod. Eng. bridge (see 11). 
-g was pronounced as g (but see 9) and as y (40). h 
was pronounced as in English, even in the combinations 
hl, hn, hr, hw; when final, and in the combinations ht, 
hd, and bh, it had the sound of German ch, as in ach 
or in ich. hs was pronounced like Mod. Eng. 2 (cf. 2). 

When ¢ was pronounced as &, g as g, and h as Ger- 
man ch in ach, these letters are to be regarded as gut- 
turals; when as ch in child, y, and ch in ich respectively, 
as palatals (10). 


8. Surds and sonants.— The consonants p, t, ¢, to- 
gether with f, s, © when pronounced like Mod. Eng. 
Ff, s, th in thin, are called surds. All the other con- 
sonants, and all the vowels and diphthongs, are called 
sonants. 

f, s, and 8 are surds when beginning a syllable, or 
following a surd at the end of a syllable; they are 
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sonants, that is, are pronounced lke », z, and th in 
the, when they occur between two sonants, or follow 
a sonant at the end of a syllable. To the foregoing 
rule there may be some exceptions; in case of doubt, 
the analogy of Modern English may be followed. 


9. Spirants and stops. — Spirants are consonantal 
sounds producible by a continuous emission of breath. 
Stops are momentary or explosive. The spirants are 
f, s, 0, and h (properly also g); to f and 9 correspond 
the surd stops p and t, and the sonant stops b and d. 


10. Gutturals and palatals.— The consonants ¢, g, h, 
are gutturals when occurring before consonants or the 
vowels a, 4, @, 0, 9, 6, u, ai, y, and y (and sometimes 
%). They are palatals when occurring before, and 
sometimes after, the palatal vowels 2e, e, e, i, 1, ea, a, 
e0, G0, ie, ie (sometimes #); ¢ and g medially (that is, 
in the middle of a word), when they are or may be fol- 
lowed by e or i; ¢ likewise in the combination se (pro- 
nounced almost like sh); g in the medial combination 
eg; and ¢(ce, ne), g(ng) often medially and finally after 
a palatal vowel, but at least ng not always: eg., engel, 
Englise have not ng =v. For the pronunciation of 


these consonants as palatals see 7. 


11. Double consonants. — Double consonants must 
not be pronounced as in Mod. Eng., except at the end 
of a syllable. When medial, each consonant is pro- 
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nounced separately: sunnum as sun-num, the n’s as 
in Mod. Eng. penknife. 

Double f, when sonant, is always represented by bb, 
and double g is usually written eg. The only con- 


sonant never doubled is w. va 


Effects and Relations of Sounds. 


12. Original and derivative vowels. — Of the vowels 
and diphthongs of Old English, some are original, in 
the sense of being more directly an inheritance from 
the Parent Germanic tongue, while others are deriva- 
tive, or result from modifications of those that we call 
original. 

The original vowels and diphthongs are the fol- 
lowing : — 

a, 4, ae, @ (sometimes), e, & (rarely), i (sometimes), 


i, 0, 6, u (regularly), i, Ga, 60 (sometimes). 
The derivative vowels and diphthongs are : — 


ve (sometimes), 2 (sometimes), e, € (usually), i 
(sometimes), @, u (occasionally), y, y, ea, eo, 60 (some- 
times), ie, ie. Though ea, eo, ie when short are all 
derivatives, ie may be called a derivative of the sec- 
ond order, since it arises from one of the two others. 


13. Relation of original to derivative vowels. — The 
relations between original and derivative vowels may 
thus be shown (see 17, 18, 20, 21, 25): — 
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ORIGINAL. DERIVATIVE. 
a #, @, Q, ea, ie 
a oe) 

e i, eo, ie, o 
i eo, u 

Q € 

oO €, €o 

(7) é, €o 

u Myf 

a y 

ea 1e 

e€0 1e 


14. Relation of derivative to original vowels. — Revers- 
ing the order of the last table, we obtain : — 


DERIVATIVE. ORIGINAL. 
ee a 
we a 
e a, Q, O 
€ 0 
i e 
Q a 
y u 
y rt 
ea a (2) 
éa (rarely) #& 
eo e, i, o 
e€o 0 
ie a (ea), @, e (e0), i (eo) 
ie €a, €0 


Occasionally (28, 29, 30) 2 is derived from z, @ from 
e, 1 from i, 6 from o or a, & from u, ¥ from y, 
éa from ea, and éo0 from eo. Rarely are o and u 
derived from e and i (26). 
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It must be observed that not every vowel standing in 
the column of derivatives belongs exclusively there. Thus 


i, for example, is sometimes original (12). 


15. Umlaut.— Umlaut is a change effected in the 
vowel of a stressed syllable by the vowel of a following, 
usually the next following, syllable. 

There are two chief kinds of umlaut, the ‘j-umlaut 


(pron. th'-oom'-lowt), and the u- or o-umlaut (00- or dh-). 


16. The i-umlaut.—i-umlaut is a change effected in 
a vowel or diphthong by palatalization, such palatal- 
ization consisting in an approximation of the umlauted 
vowel or diphthong to the sound of i (éh). The cause 
of i-umlaut was in all cases an i or a j (pronounced like 
Mod. Eng. y) of a following syllable, but the i or j 
usually disappeared before the period of historic Old 
English, or was turned into e. When the word umlaut 
is used without qualification, icamlaut is to be under- 
stood. See Appendix V. 


17. Illustrations of i-umlaut.— The effect of i-umlaut 
will be shown by the following table : — 


ORIGINAL VOWEL. UMLAUT VOWEL. 

a e@ (2) 

a we 

e i 

Q e 

°o g 

7) e 

u y 
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ORIGINAL VOWEL. UMmLauT VowEL, 
a y 
‘ea (from a) ie 
éa le 
eo (from e) ie 
€o0 ie 


Examples are: mann (man), menn (men); lar 
(lore), lwran (teach); helpan (help), hilpd (helps); 
monn (man), menn (men); Oxa (0x), Exen (oxen); 
dom (doom), déman (judge); wulle (wool), wyllen 
(woollen); briican (use), bry¥cd (uses); eald (old), 
ieldu (age); héah (high), hiehra (higher); weorpan 
(throw), wierpd (throws); hréowan (rue), hriewd 
(rues). 

Sometimes two words are so related that y seems 
to be i-umlaut of 0, like gold (gold), gylden (golden) ; 
but in such cases the o came from an earlier u. 

The umlaut of a is generally e, but in some words 
ve is found. 

Strictly speaking, i is not the umlaut of e, but the 
phenomenon, though resulting from a somewhat dif- 


ferent cause, is virtually the same. 


18. Palatal infiuence. — Initial g, e, and se, change 
ze (from a) to ea, # to Ga, and e, e to ie; and se 
sometimes changes a to ea, & to éa, o to eo, and 6 
to éo. Examples: gef (gave), geaf; gefon (gave, 
plur.), géafon; sceppan (create), scieppan; gefan 
(give), giefan; scacan (shake), sceacan; scadan 
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(separate), sc6adan; scop (poet), sceop; scdh (shoe), 
scéoh. Even éo from ti: seéor, from seir, shower. 

In the following words, the ge represents original j 
(pron. y): geoc, yoke (orig. joe); geond, through 
(orig. jond); geong, young (orig. jung); geogud, 
youth (orig. jugud); géomor, grief (orig. jomor) ; 
géa, yea (orig. ja); gear, year (orig. jar); g@, ye 
(orig. jé). , 

The i found in the present stem of some weak verbs 
(116) stands for original j (pron. y), and, as g repre- 
sents this j in the words just instanced, so it often 
appears in the endings of these weak verbs, sometimes 
alone, sometimes followed by e, sometimes in one of 
these two forms preceded by i. Thus nerian, save, 
occurs also as nergan, nerigan, nerigean, etc.; the 
ind. pres. Ist sing. nerie as nerge, nerige, etc. 

Wherever in or just preceding the inflectional end- 
ing of a word, ¢ or g is followed by e before another 
vowel, the e must be understood to indicate an 
original j (pron. y), and an alternative form without 
e also exists. Thus sécean and sécan, seek; menigeo 
and menigo, multitude. Similarly, the i and g in the 
inflectional endings of nouns like here, army (44. 2) 
represent original j (pron. y). 


19. y and y for ie and ie.—y and ¥ properly repre- 
sent the i-umlaut of u and a, but are also frequently 
found for ie and ie. Sometimes, again, the latter 
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are represented by i and i. Hence, in looking for 
words containing these letters, it is never safe to con- 
fine the search to any one of the three. From eald, 
old, is formed by means of i-umlaut the noun ieldu, 
age (17); but the fatter might occur in a text or 
glossary as yldu. Contrariwise, on finding yldu in a 
text or glossary, it would not be safe to conclude that 
the y represented the i-umlaut of u, since, as we have 
just seen, it really goes back to ea and a. Again, 
were the word to be found as ildu, it should not be 
inferred that the i is either original or derived from 
e (17), for the reason just adduced. 


Remember that y or i, short or long, may stand for 


ie, short or long. 


20. The u- or o-umlaut.— This umlaut is a change 
effected in the vowels a, e, or i by a w or o of the 
following syllable. By it a is converted to ea, and 
e or i to eo (sometimes i to io). Examples: caru, 
care, becomes cearu ; weruld, world, becomes weoruld ; 
milue, milk, becomes meoloc or mioloc. The change 
of vowel is, however, not invariable in these cireum- 
stances, and, on the whole, may be regarded as excep- 
tional. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is that the 
vowel sound of the following syllable is anticipated, 
as it were. The vocal organs, while pronouncing the 
a (properly 2) of caru (cru), are already shaping 
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themselves to pronounce the u; hence the result is 
czuru, very nearly, which is further modified into 
cearu. For weoruld the explanation is similar, but 


easier. 


21. Breakings.— Before r + consonant, 1 + conso- 
nant, and h + consonant or h final, a is regularly con- 
verted into ea, and e or i frequently into eo. This 
change is called breaking, because the one vowel is, 
as it were, broken into two. Examples : — 

a) a to ea: arm (arm), earm; ald (old), eald; 
ahta (eight), eahtax 

b) e or i to eo (io sometimes from i): erde (earth), 
eorde ; elh (elk), eolh; fehtan (fight), feohtan; Piht 
(Pict), Pioht, Peoht. 

It must be remembered that the sound of e in ea 
differs materially from that of the same letter in eo 
(5; cf. 20). 


The explanation of breaking lies in the fact that 
the vowels which experienced breaking were formed 
with a position of the vocal organs quite different 
from that concerned in the production of r, 1, and h, 
as pronounced in Old English. These consonants, at 
the time when they caused breaking, were gutturals ; 
the vowels that underwent breaking were palatals 
(strictly speaking, when we say that a was broken, 
we should rather say that it was «). In the produc- 
tion of these consonants, the back part of the mouth 
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was chiefly concerned; in that of the vowels it was 
the forward part. Hence, in passing from the vowel 
position to that of the consonant, an intermediate vowel 
sound or glide was produced, akin in position and 
sound to the consonant which it preceded. Although 
these consonants have at present a pronunciation which 
cannot be called guttural, yet it is possible to pro- 
nounce a sentence like ‘What ails you?’ in so 
drawling a manner, especially as regards ‘ails,’ that 
this word shall have nearly the sound of 4@-uls. The 
obscure wh-sound thus developed may be compared 
to the second element of the diphthong in ea and eo. 
Here may be adduced Shakespearian lines such as — 


Strikes his breast hard (hah-urd), and anon he casts. 
— Hen. VIII. 3. 2. 117. 


Look how he makes to Cesar, mark (mah-urk) him. 
—Jut. Cas. 3. 2. 18. 


My lord (law-urd), will it please you pass along. 
— Ricu. ITI. 3. 1. 186. 
In all these, meter seems to demand that the itali- 
cized words shall be pronounced as disyllabic (Abbott’s 
Shakespearian Grammar, § 485). 


22, Ablaut.— Ablaut (pron. ahp'lowt) is a prehistoric 
relation existing between the vowels of different tense- 
stems derived from the same verbal root. Thus the 
relation of 2, a, and wu, in the Mod. Eng. sing, sang, 
sung, is an ablaut relation, and so is the relation of 
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i, 0, 7 in the Mod. Eng. drive, drove, driven. In Old 
English the tense-stems of these verbs would be sing-, 
sang, sung-, sung- (104); drif-, draf, drif-, drif- (102). 
In the former, i, a, u, u stand in an ablaut relation ; 
in the latter, 1, a, i, i. 

It must be observed that the verbal stems concerned 
sometimes appear in nouns and adjectives, as well as 
in verbs. Thus the vowel of the Mod. Eng. noun 
song stands in an ablaut relation with those of the tense- 
stems sing and sung. Again, in Old English, the i 
of the noun bite, dite, stands in an ablaut relation 
with the other vowels of the tense-stems of bitan, 
bite. The latter are bit-, bat, bit-, bit- (102), and 
hence the radical vowel of the noun is identical with 
that of the third and fourth stems. 


Ablaut is not to be confounded with umlaut. Um- 
laut admits of explanation; ablaut must, so far as Old 
English is concerned, be merely accepted as a fact. 


23. Stress, and the vowels of unstressed syllables. — 
The stressed syllable is the principal one, and usually 
the first one of the word, except in compounded verbs, 
and nouns or adjectives with the prefixes be-, ge-, and 
sometimes for-; these stress the root syllable. The 
laws relating to vowels hold only of stressed syllables. 
In unstressed syllables, especially in the second sylla- 
ble of trisyllabic words, the vowel is liable to pass into 


a neutral sound, often represented by e, or to disappear 
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altogether. When the vowel disappears, the trisylla- 
bic word of course becomes disyllabic: engel, angel, 
gen. engles (instead of engeles); héafod, head, gen. 
héafdes (instead of héafodes). Syncope, as such dis- 
appearance is termed, is most apt to occur after a long 
syllable (4). 


24. Representation of Old English vowels in Modern 
English.— The same Old English vowel letter is not 
always represented by the same Mod. Eng. letter, nor 
its sound by the same Mod. Eng. sound; yet there is 
a certain uniformity, differing in degree with different 
vowels, in the representation of both sound and letter. 
Some of the more regular correspondences are given 
in the subjoined table, though it must be understood 
that exceptions are numerous. The Mod. Eng. sound 
or letter that is first given is the commonest; the 
second is often comparatively rare. The figuration 
of the Mod. Eng. vowel sounds is that of Webster’s 
Dictionary. For details, see Mayhew’s Synopsis of Old 
English Phonology. 


OE. Mop. E. Mop. E. TreUSPR one 
LETTERS, LETTERS. SOUNDS, 

a a a, 4 nama, name; land, land 
But ag aw a haga, haw 

a 0, 0a 6; 6 before rham, home; ar, oar 

ae a a, a gled, glad; feeder, father 
But 2g al, ay a bregn, brain; deg, day 

FF) ea, ee, € 6, é dé&l, deal; s#d, seed ; flzse, 


flesh 
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But 


But 


But 


But 


But 


But 


But 


But 


OE. Mop. E. 
LETTERS. LETTERS. 

e,e e, ea 

eg ai, ay, a 

é ee, € 

i i 

ig i 

1 i 

0, Q 0, 0a 

7) 00, 0 

Ow Ow 

u u, 0 

und ound 

t ou, Ow, u 

y ry th; 

y i 

ea By 

eald old 
(strictly ald) 

ea ea 

€aw ew 

eo ea, e, u 

eor ar, ear 

€0 ee, ie, e 

€ow ew 

ie @,,16 

ie See € 
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pete ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sounps. 

é, é€ feder, feather; twelf, twelve; 


é (seldom é) 


i; 1 before 
ht, nd, ld 


tt 
iors 


> 0; 6 be- 
fore r 
60, ti, 60 


oc 


(0) 

ti, 00 
ound 
ou, 


spere, spear 

regn, rain ; weg, way ; Segn, 
thane 

cwen, queen; her, here; 
(blétsian, bless) 

fisc, fish ; miht, might ; 
blind, blind ; cild, child 

nigon, nine 

rim, rime; wisdom, wisdom 

bodig, body ; leng, long; 
bolla, bowl; hord, hoard 

hrof, roof ; oer, other ; boc, 
book 

blowan, blow 

lufu, love ; wulf, wolf 

hund, hound 

hlad, loud ; bar, bower; 
bitan, but 

eyning, king; byrden, bur- 
then ; wyrm, worm 

bryd, bride; fyst, fist 

weaxan, wax ; heard, hard ; 
eall, all 

beald, bold 


béacen, beacon; déad, dead 

déaw, dew 

eorde, earth; beorg, berg; 
ceorl, churl 

heorot, hart ; heorte, heart 

déop, deep; féond, fiend; 
déofol, devil 

bleow, blew 

hierde, herd; gieldan, yield 
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25. Influence of nasals.— The nasals m and n change 
a preceding a to g. Usage is not uniform; some 
texts have a in this position, and others Q. 


When a word cannot be found under a, look for it 
under 9, and conversely. 


26. Influence of w.—JIn cases where e or i has be- 
come eo or io (20, 21), a preceding w is apt to change eo 
to o or u, and io to u. For example, weruld (world) 
becomes weoruld through the influence of u-umlaut 
(20), and this may then become woruld.  Simi- 
larly, widuwe (widow) becomes wioduwe, and then 
wuduwe. For the o and u thus produced, y is some- 
times found. 

When o, u, or y immediately follows w, it may be 
suspected, though it must not be assumed, that the vowel 


was once eo or io, originally e or i. 


Consonantal Loss and Change. 


27. Loss or vocalization of w.— Some words ending 
in a long vowel or diphthong originally ended in w, 
and the w is still found in the oblique cases of these 
words. Thus, nom. enéo (knee), gen. enéowes, etc., 
and occasionally in the nominative, enéow (47. 3). 

At the end of a word, and following a short syllable 
which ends in a consonant, u often stands for original 
w, the latter having undergone vocalization in that 
position. When an inflectional syllable is added 
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beginning with a vowel, the w reappears. Thus, 
nom. gearu (ready), gen. gearwes, etc. (57. 5). 

There is frequent loss of initial w in the negative 
forms of the verbs wesan, be, witan, know, willan, 
will: nees, was not, nat, knows not, nolde, would not, 
etc. It also disappears in n&a(u)ht for nawiht, naught, 
cuc for ewie, alive, and a few other words. 


28. Loss or replacement of g.— Before d and n (and 
before & in the word tidian, grant), g is often lost, 
the preceding vowel being lengthened by way of 
compensation: mezgden and méden, maiden; Degn 
and én, thane. Properly speaking, the palatal g, 
already in such cases pronounced almost like a vowel, 
becomes indistinguishable from i or y in pronunciation, 
and. by this time its effect is simply to lengthen the 
vowel which precedes. In a similar manner, ig may 
be contracted into i, sometimes shortened to i: hun- 
grig and hungri, hungry; liged and 110, lies (from 
licgan); stigrap and stirap, stirrup. The above losses 
are regular only after palatal vowels (10). 

After a guttural vowel (10), after r, or (especially 
in LWS.) before -st and -3, endings respectively of 
the 2d and 3d sing. pres. ind., g frequently becomes 
h, occasionally gh: gendg and gendh, enough; burg 
and burh, city; stigd and stihv, climbs. 


29. Loss of h. — Certain words ending in h lose the 
h before an inflectional ending beginning with a vowel, 
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at the same time lengthening the vowel of the stem, 
if short: feorh, life, gen. féores; feoh, property, gen. 
féos. There are besides a number of contract verbs 
(101) in which an original h has been lost before 
vowels (100); geféon, rejoice, orig. gefehan. 

The initial h of certain indefinite pronouns, and of 
the various forms of habban, have, is frequently lost 
after ne, not: naiwder, nader (27) for ne ahweder, 


neither; neefde, had not. 


30. Loss of m and n. — Before the spirants f, s, and 
0 there has been in some words the loss of an original 
m or n, with a lengthening of the preceding vowel: 
Osle, ousel, orig. amsala; iis, ws, orig. uns. When the 
resulting vowel is 6, or its umlaut @ (17), the origi- 
nal vowel was a (@ before nasal, 25): g6s, goose, 
orig. gans; ést, favor, orig. ansti. 


31. Metathesis of r.—In some words in which a 
vowel was originally preceded by r, the r has changed 
places with the vowel. Thus burna, fountain, brook 
(cf. Scottish burn), was originally brun(n)a (cf. 
Germ. Brunnen); hors, horse, orig. hros (cf. Germ. 


Ross). 


32. Metathesis of sc. — After a vowel, se frequently 
becomes es, often represented by hs or x (2). Thus 
ascian, ask (cf. Germ. (/A)eischen) becomes Acsian, 


ahsian, axian (dial. Mod. Eng. aze). 
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33. Change of d to t.— When d either precedes or fol- 
lows a surd (8) in the same word, it regularly becomes 
t. Thus from bindan, bind, the ind. pres. 2d sing. is 
formed by adding -st (though sometimes -est), thus, 
bindst; but, in accordance with this principle, bindst 
becomes bintst. So from iecan, increase, the ind. pret. 
3d sing. is formed by adding -de, thus, ieede; but iecde 


becomes iecte, 


34. Changes of 3 in conjunction with other dentals: — 
Whenever d or t comes to stand immediately before 
3, the combination becomes tt, which is sometimes 
simplified to t (35). Thus binded, ind. pres. 3d 
sing. of bindan, becomes bindd by elision of the e 
in an unstressed syllable (23); but bindd invariably 
appears as bint; bidd and bitd, respectively from 
bidan, await, and bitan, b7te, both become bitt or bit. 

By a somewhat similar change, sd often becomes st. 
For 9s is usually found ss, which may be simplified 
to s (35). 


Suspect that t near the end of a verb may stand for 
d or 9, or be the result of contraction. 


35. Gemination simplified. — Double consonants are 
of frequent occurrence, especially before an _inflec- 
tional syllable beginning with a vowel. Thus swim- 
man, swim, bedde, to a bed,.etc. But gemination 
is frequently simplified, or, in other words, the sec- 
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ond consonant is dropped, (a) at the end of a word, 
(6) before another consonant, (¢) in certain other 
situations. Thus :— 

(a) mannes, gen. sing., but mann or man, man, 
nom. sing.; (6) ealles, gen. sing. of eal(1), all, but 
ealne, acc. sing. masc.; (¢) d6d8er, other, with gen. 
plur. ending 6derra, but usually ddera, dora. 


36. Gemination pointing to original j.—In many 
words which contain a double consonant, especially 
those whose stem vowel is e, the stem was originally 
followed by j (pron. y), and the consonant was not 
geminated, but single: sellan, give, orig. saljan. This 
was always the case with words containing eg, which, 
it will be remembered, is the representative of gg (11): 
secgan, say, orig. sagjan; hryeg, back, orig. hrugjo-. 


37. Grammatical change.— As between certain re- 
lated words, there is an interchange of 9 and d, s and 
r: inf. céosan, choose, past part. coren; inf. cwedan, 
say, past part. eweden (cf. the noun ewide, discourse). 
This is technically known as grammatical change. 
Under similar circumstances, there is a like change 
between h and g, and h and w, but owing to a partial 
disappearance of the h (cf. 100) this is less noticeable : 
sliehd, strikes (inf. sléan), slog, struck; siehd, sees 


(inf. séon), sawon (they) saw. 
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Declension of Nouns. 


38. Gender of nouns.— Nouns are either masculine, 
feminine, or neuter. Names of males are masculine, 
and those of females feminine, except’ mzgden, mzden 
(28), girl, wif, wife, and bearn, cild, child, which are 
neuter. The gender of most nouns must be learned 
from the dictionary; but all nouns ending in -a are 
masculine, and belong to the weak declension (53) ; 
all ending in -dom, -els, -ere, -had, and -scipe, and most 
in -end, with names of persons in -ing and -ling, are 
strong masculines; those ending in -estre, -nes, -rzeden, 
-O(u) (-Jo), -ung, most in -u, and a few abstracts in 
-ing, are strong feminines. 

Compound nouns take the gender of their last com- 
ponent; thus wifman, woman, is masculine, because 
man(n) is masculine. 


39. Strong and weak nouns.— According to their 
declension, all nouns are either strong or weak. The 
nominative of weak nouns always ends in a vowel, 


either -a or -e, but not all nouns ending in -e are 
weak. 
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40. Cases of nouns and adjectives. — Old English has 
six cases, though in general only four are distinguished. 
These four are the nominative, genitive, dative, and 
accusative; the two additional are the vocative, the 
ease of direct address, and the instrumental, which is 
virtually indistinguishable from the dative, except in 
adjectives. 

The nominative is used as in English. The genitive 
is the case denoting possessor, source, or cause; its 
sign is of. The dative denotes the indirect object of 
an action; its sign is to or for. The accusative denotes 
the direct object; it has no sign. The instrumental 
denotes the means by which an action is performed; 
its sign is by. 

The instrumental of nouns is included in the declen- 
sions under the dative. 


41. Uniform case endings. — All nouns, whatever their 
declension, end in -um in the dative plural. The gen- 
itive plural always ends in -a, either appended directly 
to the stem, or with -en- (rarely -r-) interposed (43. 6); 
accordingly the genitive plural, to speak more strictly, 
always ends in -a or -ena (very rarely -ra). 

Instead of -um is occasionally found -un, -on, or -an, 


and in later Old English these endings grow common. 


42. Strong masculine endings. — All strong masculines, - 
except umlaut masculines (46) and those in -u (45), 
take the following as regular endings (for exceptions 
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see 43. 5-9; 44. 4), where — represents the form of 


the nominative singular: — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.V.A. — -as 
G. -es -a 
D. -e -um 


43. Masculines ending in a consonant. — The greater 
number of strong masculines are declined like fise, 


fish: — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
N.V.A. fise fiscas 
G. fisces fisca 

D. fisce fiscum 


1. A very few words ending in -eg may insert -e- 
before the endings of the plural: seegeas, etc. (18). 

2. If the radical vowel of the nominative is x before 
a single consonant, this is changed in the plural to a: 
dzeg, day, but plur. dagas, daga, dagum. 

3. Nouns ending in h lose this consonant before a 
case ending, and in so doing lengthen the radical 
vowel or diphthong. Thus fearh, swine, but féares, 
etc. (29). If the h is preceded by a vowel, the vowel 
of the ending is lost: secdh, shoe, but nom. plur. seds, \ 
not scdas. 

4, Disyllabic nouns generally lose the vowel of the 
second syllable before all endings, when the stem is 
long by nature or position (4, 23), if the second syllable 
is not long by position. Otherwise the vowel of the 
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second syllable is regularly preserved. Examples are 
as follows : — 

a. Stem long by nature, and second syllable short: 
evel, country, gen. edles, not édeles. 

6. Stem long by position, and second syllable long 
by position: hengest, stallion, dat. hengeste, not 
hengste. 

e. Stem long by position (vowel before two conso- 
nants), and second syllable short: dryhten, lord, gen. 
dryhtnes, not dryhtenes. 

d. Stem short by nature, and second syllable short: 
heofon, heaven, dat. heofone, not heofne. 

Occasional exceptions are found: dryhtenes, heofne. 
The retention or loss of the vowel is in part dependent 
upon the date of the particular text. 

5. In a few words there is an occasional gen. and 
dat. sing. and nom. plur. in -a: feld, field, ford, ford, 
winter, winter, sumer, summer, and a few others of 
rare occurrence. 

6. Nouns in -end, originally present participles (143), 
take the gen. plur. in -ra, instead of -a, and the plur. 
nom. voc. ace. in -e, or without ending, as well as in 
-as, the latter being rare. Thus nom. plur. hélend, 
hzlende, as well as h#lendas; gen. hzlendra. 

7. A single word, bearu, grove, has the nom. 
sing. in -u, and takes w instead of the -u before all 
inflectional endings: nom. sing. bearu, gen. bearwes, 


etc. (27). 
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8. The noun feeder, father, frequently omits the ter- 
minations of the sing. gen. and dat. 
9. Heeled, hero, and monad, month, sometimes omit 


the termination of the nom. acc. plur. > 
Aw 


44. Masculines in -e.— The declension of strong mas- 
culines in -e is almost identical with that of fise. The 
sing. nom. acc. voc. takes -e; other exceptions will be 
noted below. Ende, end, is thus declined : — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.V.A. ende endas 
G. endes enda 

D. ende endum 


1. Here belong important classes of nouns ending 
in -ere (143) and -scipe, besides some others. They 
are much less numerous, however, than those of the 
preceding declension. 

2. The noun here, army, sometimes takes -g- or -ig- 
before the endings of the singular, and the same, or 
-ige-, before the endings of the plural: her(i)ges, etc. 
Two words sometimes have the gen. plur. in -ig(e)a, 
-ia: wine, friend, Dene, Danes, gen. plur. winigea, 
Deniga, Denia (18). 

3. Nouns ending in -ce may retain the -e before 
the endings of the plural: lace, physician, nom. plur. 
lzceas, as well as lecas (18). 

4. A few masculine nouns in -e occasionally take 
the nom. acc. plur. in -e, instead of -as: wine, or 
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winas, friend. The following are found in the plural 
only: léode (also léoda), people, ielde, men, ielfe, elves, 
and the proper nouns Engle, Angles, Seaxe, Saxons, 
Mierce, Mercians. 


45. Masculines in -u. — Here belong the words sunu, 
son, wudu, wood, me(o)du, mead, magu, boy, bre(o)go, 
prince, heoru, sword, lagu, lake, si(o)du, custom, spitu, 


spit. Sunu is thus declined : — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.V.A. sunu suna 
G. suna suna 

D. suna sunum 


1. The ending of the nom. sing. -u (sometimes -o) 
is liable to intrude everywhere except in the dat. plur. 
and gen. sing. and plur. 

2. Besides sunu and wudu, the nouns above given 
are scarcely found except in the nom. acc. sing. 

3. In later Old English these words begin to 
assume the endings of fise (43): gen. sunes, nom. 


plur. sunas, etc. 


46. Umlaut masculines. — Here belong fot, foot, to, 
tooth; man(n), man; féond, enemy, fréond, friend, 
(142); brddor, brother. These take umlaut of the 
radical vowel (17) in the dat. sing. and nom. voc. 
ace. plur., and have no ending in those cases. Ft 


is thus declined : — 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.V.A. fot fét 
G. fotes fota 

D. fét (fote) fotum 


1. Brddor is irregular, forming its nom. voc. acc. 
plur. as brovor or brddru, instead of bréever. 

2. Occasionally there is found a plur. fotas, todas, 
instead of f&t, téd. 

8. Féond and fréond usually have dat. sing. 
féonde, fréonde, sometimes plur. féond, fréond, or 


even féondas, fréondas. 


47. Strong neuters. — In general, the chief distinction 
between the declension of masculines and that of neu- 
ters is in the plur. nom. acc. Where the masculine 
has -as, the neuter, if its radical syllable be short, has 
-u, or sometimes -0; 2f long, has no ending whatever 
(cf. 23, and especially its final sentence). When the 
radical syllable is short, the paradigm accordingly is 
(hof, dwelling): — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.A. hof hofu 
G. hofes hofa 

D. hofe hofum 


With a long radical syllable (4), the paradigm is 
(word, word): — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.A. word word 
G. wordes worda 


D. worde wordum 
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1. Disyllables are sometimes without ending in the 
nom. acc. plur., and sometimes take -u: wa#p(e)n 
and wpnu, weapons; but usually megenu, forces, 
nietenu, cattle, earfodu, labors, weet(e)ru, waters, 
héafdu, heads, wundor, wonders. 

2. Occasionally the nom. acc. plur. takes -o or -a 
instead of -u. 

3. Tréo, tree, and enéo, knee, take -w before all 
case endings, and sometimes in the nom. sing.: 
tréowes, etc. (27). Nom. acc. plur. tréowu, enéowu. 

4. For a change in the radical vowel of the plural, 
see 43. 2: fzet, vessel, but fatu, fata, fatum. 

5. For the loss of final h, see 43. 3: feoh, money, 
See, gen. féos. 

6. For the loss (syncopation) of the vowel of the 
second syllable, see 43. 4: héafod, head, nom. plur. 
héafdu, not (usually) héafodu; tungol, star, nom. 
plur. tunglu, not tungolu; weeter, water, gen. wee- 
teres, not (regularly) weetres. Syncopation is, how- 
ever, less constant in the nom. acc. plur. of neuters, 
in cases corresponding to 43. 4. a. 

7. Neuters ending in -en and -et sometimes double 
the final consonant before a case ending: #fen, even 
(ing), gen. ®fenes or #fennes, etc. These nouns 
retain the -e of the second syllable. 

48. Neuters in -e.— These are declined like word, 
except that the sing. nom. voc. acc. has -e, and the 
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plur. nom. voc. acc. has -u. Paradigm (wite, pun- 


ishment) : — 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.V.A. wite witu 
G. wites wita 
D. wite witum 


1. If the -e of the nom. sing. is preceded by ¢ or g, 
the endings of the plural may be preceded by i (or e): 


= =: - = 3 & 
ricu or riciu, rica or ricia, etc. (18). 


49. Neuters in -u.— These are declined like bearu 
(43. 7), except that they take -u in the plur. nom. 
acc., instead of -as. There are only half a dozen 
in all, and these are not of common occurrence: 


bealu, evil, gen. bealwes, etc. 


50. Irregular neuters. — The three words lamb, lamb, 
cealf, calf, eg, egg, and sometimes cild, child, are de- 
clined regularly in the singular, but take r in the plural 
before the endings -u, -a, -um: lamb, gen. lambes, but 
nom. plur. lambru. 


In LWS. the regular forms, without r, occur. 


51. Strong feminines.— Feminine disyllables ending 
in -u, and having a short radical syllable, belong 
here; monosyllables with a long radical syllable, 
and most disyllables, discard the -u of the nom. 
sing. Abstracts, though long, follow a. 
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a) Paradigm of the short stems, giefu, gift :— 


SINGULAR. F PLURAL. 
N.V. giefu, -o giefa, -e 
G. giefe giefa (-ena) 
D. giefe giefum 
A. giefe giefa, -e 


Occasionally the ending -u or -o is found in the 
oblique cases of the singular and in the nom. ace. 
plural. Duru, door, has -a in the gen. dat. sing., and 
in the whole plural except the dative. Two or three 
nouns in -u take -w before the ending in the oblique 
cases: beadu, battle, gen. beadwe, etc. 

b) Paradigm of the long stems and _ polysyllables, 
glof, glove : — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N.V. glof glofa, -e 
G. glofe glofa 
D. glofe glofum 
A. glofe glofa, -e 


1. A few nouns discard the -e of the acc. sing.: 
dd, deed, tid, time, woruld (20, 26), world. 

2. Only rarely does the gen. plur. of long stems take 
-(e)na. 

3. Disyllables in -ung often have -a instead of e in 
the dat. sing., and sometimes in the gen. acc. sing.: 
leornung, learning, dat. leornunga. The words hand, 
hand, flor, floor, and woruld, world, occasionally make 


the same change. 
4, Disyllables syncopate the vowel of the second 
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syllable according to 48. 4: sawol, sowl, gen. sawle, 
etc. 

5. Polysyllables in -nés, -en, -el, and -et double the 
final consonant when a syllable is added, and retain the 
preceding -e: gen. dat. acc. sing. éadmodnesse, humility, 


byrdenne, burden, etc. nS, 


52. Umlaut feminines.— These modify the root vowel 
by umlaut in the dat. sing. and nom. voc. acc. plur., 
and often in the gen. sing., that is, change 4 to 2%, 
o to e, 6 to é,u to y,and ato y. The gen. sing., and 
occasionally the dat. sing., is sometimes formed regu- 
larly, without umlaut, and with the ending -e. Para- 
digm, (gs, goose) : — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


N.V.A. gos ges 
G. ges, gose gosa 
D. gés gosum 


The principal nouns which belong here are: ae, oak, 
gat, goat; boc, book, bréc, trousers, gds, goose, wldh,_ 
fringe; burg, castle, city, furh, furrow, sulh, plough, 
turf, turf; ci, cow, grit, grout, grits, lus, louse, mis, 
mouse, Srith, trough; €a, river; niht, night. 

1. The dat. (gen.) sing. of burg is usually byrig, 
not byrg. 

2. Médor, mother, and dohtor, daughter, are declined 
like br6dor (46. 1), except that modor has only the nom. 
acc. plur. mddru, -a, and both may have an umlaut gen. 
sing. in LWS. (but usually médor, dohtor). 
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3. Sweostor, sister, is without umlaut in any case; 
it remains sweostor in every case except the gen. plur. 


sweostra and dat. plur. sweostrum. 


as 


wo 
y 


/ 538. Weak nouns. — Masculines end in -a, feminines 
and neuters in -e; but the neuters may be conveniently 
disregarded, only éage, eye, and éare, ear, belonging 
to this declension. Paradigms (mona, moon, tunge, 


tongue) :— 
MASCULINE. FEMININE. 
Sing. N.V. mona tunge 

G 
iD: } mnan tungan 

A. 
Plur, N.V.A. monan tungan 
G. monena tungena 
D. monum tungum 


1. The number of feminines thus declined is com- 
paratively small. The commonest are perhaps eorde, 
earth, heorte, heart, lufe, love, cirice, church, tunge, 
tongue, hearpe, harp, sunne, sun, needre, viper, and 
zelmesse, alms. The masculines are, on the contrary, 
very numerous. 

2. The declension of the neuters éage and éare 
differs from that of the feminines only in the acc. 
sing., which is like the nom. Their gen. plur. is 
often éagna, éarna. 

8. The weak feminine heofone, heaven, should be dis- 
tinguished from the strong. masculine heofon. Besides 
the weak lufe, there is also a strong lufu, love (51. a). 


- 
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54. Proper names. — Native names are declined like’ 
common nouns, except that feminines ending in -burg 
take the dative in -e and are without umlaut. Foreign 
names are sometimes naturalized, and sometimes take 
their original case endings, but not always with entire 
consistency. The words Cent, Cert, I, Tenet, and 
Wiht are indeclinable, except that Wiht has the gen. 
Wihte. x 


55. Weak and strong adjectives. — Adjectives are de- 


Declension of Adjectives. 


clined weak when in the comparative, and usually when 
in the superlative; when ordinals (except dder, second, 
78, 80); when preceded by a demonstrative; when used 
as masculine or feminine nouns preceded by the definite 
article ; in direct address; sometimes when preceded 
by a possessive pronoun ; and exceptionally in poetry 
in place of the strong adjective. Otherwise adjectives 
are always used in the strong form. 


56. Strong declension of adjectives. — Here it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between long monosyllables on the 
one hand, and short monosyllables (comparatively few) 
and disyllables on the other. 


57. Disyllables and short monosyllables. — Paradigm, 
gleed, glad :— 


MASOULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE. 
Sing. N.V. gled gled gladu 
G. glades gledre 


we 
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MASCULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE. 


1D) gladum gledre 
A. gledne gled glade 
It glade 

Plur. N.V.A. glade gladu, -e glada, -e 
G. gledra 
1D; gladum 


1. Italicized words indicate differences from the noun 
declension; cf. these with the pronominal declensions 
(81, 84, 85). 

2. When the radical vowel is x, it is changed as in 
the paradigm. Otherwise it remains unchanged. 

3. Disyllables take the same endings as in the para- 
digm, but frequently syncopate the vowel of the second 
syllable before an ending beginning with a vowel, as in 
éadig, blessed, gen. €adges (23; cf. 43. 4), and some- 
times conform the nom. sing. fem. to the masc. and 
neut., and the neut. plur. nom. voc. acc. to the sing.: 
halig, holy, not hal(i)gu. 

4. For the ending -u sometimes occurs -o, and for 
-um the LWS. -on, -an (cf. 41). 

5. Adjectives ending in -u (-o) change the u to w 
before vowels (27): gearu, ready, gen. gearwes, etc. 


58. Long monosyllables.— The only difference be- 
tween the declension of the long and that of the short 
monosyllables is that the ending -u of the latter is 
dropped, and that the radical vowel always remains 


unchanged. Paradigm, god, good : — 
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MASCULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE. 
Sing. N. god god god 
Plur. N. gode god gode, -a 


1. Adjectives ending in h drop the h in disyllabic 
forms, and lengthen the radical vowel or diphthong 
(29): dweorh, transverse, gen. Sweores; but héah, 
high, often assimilates the final h to a following con- 
sonant: héanne, héarra, etc. In LWS. the h is often 
changed to g before a vowel: héagum, etc. 

2. Words ending in a double consonant usually re- | 
tain this only before a vowel (35). 


59. Adjectives in -e.— These are quite numerous. 
They are declined like the short monosyllables, except 
that they always retain their -e when no other ending is 


provided, but lose it before an ending. Paradigm, gréne, 


green :— 
MASCULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE. 
Sing. N.V. gréne grene gréenu 
G. grenes grénre 
Plur. N.V.A. gréne grénu, -e greéna, -e 


From an acc. mase. sing., like grénne, blidne, for ex- 
ample, it is therefore not safe to infer a dictionary form 
greén, blid. 

In consulting the lexicon, care should be taken to distin- 


guish adjectives in -e from such as endin a consonant. 


60. Weak declension of adjectives. — This is the same 
as that of nouns, except that the gen. plur. is regularly 
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formed in -ra (only exceptionally -a or the regular 
weak ending -ena). Paradigm, gdda, the good : — 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE. 
Sing. N.V. goda gode gode . 
G. godan 
D. godan 
A. godan gode godan 
Plur. N.V.A. godan 
G. godra 
D. godum 


1. In LWS. -um frequently becomes -an. 

2. When, in consequence of contraction, too many 
r’s or n’s are brought together, one of them is rejected. 
Thus gearu, ready, forms a comparative gearura. This 
comparative, in turn, would form-a gen. plur. gearu- 
rara. By contraction this would reduce to gear(a)- 
r(a)ra; but the three r’s are simplified to two, and the 
resulting gen. plur. stands as gearra. 


61. The present participle. — The present participle in 
-ende is not to be confounded with the noun in -end 
(for which see 43.6). It is declined like gréne (59). 
When used in the predicate as nom. or acc. it is gener- 
ally uninflected. The present participle, like the adjec- 
tive, is also declined weak. 


62. The past participle. — The past participle has the 
double declension of the adjective, both strong and 
weak. When used in the predicate it is generally 
indeclinable, or ends like the strong masculine. 
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Comparison of Adjectives. 


63. Regular comparison. — The comparative is formed 
by adding -ra to the stem of the positive, and the super- 
lative by adding -osta (-esta); with the latter cf. Greek 
-ctos. ‘The final -a represents the masculine termina- 
tion of the weak adjective (60), and undergoes all the 
replacements of the weak declension. More rarely the 
superlative is found in -ost (-est), which is then re- 
garded as strong. A final -e of the positive is dropped 
in comparison (e.g. éade, easy, comp. iedra, not iedera) 
and a radical ze becomes a in the superlative (e.g. smeel, 
small, superl. smalost, not smzelost; cf. 43. 2). 


64. Comparison without umlaut.— This is the usual 


mode : — 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
heard, hard heardra heardost, -esta 
léof, dear léeofra léofost, -esta 
rice, powerful ricra ricost, -esta 
smel, small smelra smalost, -esta 


65. Comparison with umlaut.—This is followed by a few 
adjectives. The superlative generally ends in -esta : — 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
eald, old ieldra ieldesta 
lang, long lengra lengesta 
geong, young giengra giengesta 
sceort, short sciertra sciertesta 
héah, high hiehra (hierra) hieh(e)sta 
gréat, great grietra grietesta 


Gade, easy ieSra ieVesta 
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1. For some of these, unumlauted forms are also 
found: héahra, héahsta, etc. 

2. Syncope of e in the superlative occurs in LWS.: 
lengsta, etc.; in hiehsta this is also EWS. 

3. For -ost may occur -ust. . 


66. Different stems in comparison. — In the following 
the comparative and superlative are not formed from 
the same stem as the positive : — 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE. 
god, good bet(e)ra betst(a) 
sélla, sélra sélest(a) 
yfel, bad wiersa wier(re)st(a) 
micel, great mara mést(a) 
1y¥tel, small lz#ssa lz#st(a) 


67. Comparison defective. — In four cases the positive 
is wanting as an adjective, but may be supplied as an 
adverb or preposition : — 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
(feor, far) fierra fierrest(a) 
(méah, near) néarra niehst(a) 
(&r, earlier) zrra #rest(a) 
(fore, before) furdra fyrst(a) 


68. Superlatives in -ma.— Besides the superlative in 
-est, there is one in -ma (cf. Lat. pri-mus). Two exam- 
ples are found: forma, the first; hindema, the hindmost. 


69. Superlatives in -ma + -esta = -mest(a).— These 
double superlatives, as they may be called, are chiefly 
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formed from adverbs and prepositions. The compara- 
tive is peculiar in being generally formed in -erra, 
instead of -ra : — 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 

(sid, late) sidra sidemest 

(leet, late) letra letemest 

(inne, within) innerra innemest 

(Gite, without) iiterra, Yterra itemest, ytemest 
(ufan, above) uferra, yferra ufemest, yfemest 
(nidvan, below) niderra nidemest 

(fore, before) furdra fyrmest 

(efter, after) eefterra eeftemest 

Qnid, mid) midmest 

(nord, northward) nordverra, nyrderra nordmest 

(sud, southward) suderra, syderra sud mest 

(€ast, eastward) easterra eastmest 

(west, westward) westerra westmest 


Formation and Comparison of Adverbs. 


70. Adverbs formed from adjectives. — Adverbs are 
formed from adjectives by the addition of -e, -lice, and 
-unga or-inga. Examples are: wid, wide, wide, widely ; 
swid, strong, swide, very; sod, true, sddlice, truly ; 
eall, ail, eallunga, eallinga, entirely. Occasionally 


-unga, -inga is employed to form adverbs from other 
parts of speech. 


71. Adjectives in the genitive as adverbs. — The ending 
-es of the gen. sing. neut. is employed to form a few 
adverbs from adjectives: ealles, altogether: Owéores 
(58. 1), perversely, ete. 
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72. Adjectives in the dative plural as adverbs. — Exam- 


ples are: miclum, very; lytlum, little. 


73. Adjectives in the accusative as adverbs. — Exam- 
ples are: full, fully ; ‘genodg, enough. 


74. Adverbs from nouns. — From the genitive: dzeges, 
by day; niedes, needs; etc. From the instrumental: 
sare, sore, etc. From the dative plural: dropmé#lum, 


drop by drop, etc. (cf. piecemeal). 


75. Adverbs of place. — These are of three classes, ac- 
cording as they answer the question, Where? Whither? 
or Whence? Examples are: — 


WHERE ? WHITHER? WHENCE ? 
oar Sider dqnan 
hwér hwider hwonan 
her hider heonan 


76. Comparison of adverbs. — Adverbs from adjectival 
stems are regularly compared by adding -or for the 
comparative and -ost for the superlative. Example: 
strangor, more strongly, strangost, most strongly (cf. 


65). 


77. Irregular comparison of adverbs. — A few adverbs 
have no termination in the comparative. They are 
| always monosyllabic, and have usually undergone um- 
laut. Such are bet, better; ma, mz, more; néar, 


nearer; etc. 
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Numerals. 


78. Numerals. — The numerals are as follows : — 


oomornran»nr WNW 
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CARDINAL. 


. an 

. twégen, twa (ti) 
. Srie, Sréo 
. feower 

. fif 

. Siex 

. seofon 

. eahta 

. nigon 

. tien 

. endlefan 

. twelf 

. Sréotiene 

. feowertiene 
. fiftiene 

. siextiene 

. seofontiene 
. eahtatiene 

. hnigontiene 
. twentig 

. an and twentig 
. Sritig 

. feowertig 

. fiftig 


siextig 


. hundseofontig 
. (hund)eahtatig 
. hundnigontig 

. hund, hundred, hundtéontig 
. hundendlefantig 

- hundtwelftig 

. twa hund, tt hund 


dtisend 


ORDINAL. 
forma, #resta 
oder, efterra 
Sridda 
féorda 
fifta 
siexta 
seofuda 
eahtoda 
nigova 
teodva 
endlefta 
twelfta 
Sréotéodva 
féowerteoda 
fiftéoda 
siexteodva 
seofontéodva 
eahtatéodva 
nigontéodva 
tweéentigoda 
an and twéntigoda 
Sritigoda 
feowertigodva 
fiftigoda 
siextigoda 
hundseofontigoda 
hundeahtigodva 
hundnigontigodva 


hundendleftigoda 
hundtwelftigoda 
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1. Other ordinals for 1 are fyresta, fyrmesta. 

2. Another form of ordinal for 21 is in éac twén- 
tigum. 

3. Endlefan and twelf probably stand for anlif and 
twalif (representing twalif). The -lif may mean left. 
After counting on the fingers up to 10, one left (anlif) 
would be 11; two left (twalif), 12. The final -an (-on) 
of endlefan may have been added after the analogy of 
seofon, nigon, etc. 

4, Fractions are usually formed by the help of dl, 
part: Sridda dzl, one-third ; seofoda dzxl, one-seventh. 
For one and a half occurs 60er healf (cf. Germ. andert- 
halb); so dridde healf, two and a half; in other words, 
the OE. ordinal indicates the cardinal from which 4 
must be subtracted. 

5. Interesting forms, which actually occur, are: 19, 
an 1s twéntig; 39, an 1s féowertig; 59, Anes wana 
siextig (cf. Greek évds déovtes elxoat) ; 450, fiftig and 
féower hund, fifte healf hund; 482, féower hund 
and twa and hundeahtatig; 100,000, an hund da- 
senda; 1,500,000, fiftiene hund disend. Note also 
fiftiena sum, one of fifteen, ic. with fourteen com- 


panions. 


79. Declension of cardinals.— An is declined like 
god (58), but with acc. sometimes zenne, inst. ene. 
When declined weak, ana, it signifies alone. Twégen 
is declined thus : — 
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MASCULINE, NEUTER. FEMININE. 
N.A. twégen twa, tu twa 
Ge twég(r)a 
D. twzm, twam 


So also is declined bégen, doth. Brie, Dréo is de- 


clined : — 
MASCULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE, 
N.A. Drie dreo dréo 
Ge Sreora 
1D} rim 


The cardinals between 5 and 20 are usually inde- 
clinable. Those ending in -tig are sometimes treated 
as neuter nouns (in which case they are followed by 
a partitive genitive), sometimes as adjectives, and 
are sometimes uninflected. Hund and Sitsend are 
sometimes undeclined, but there is also a plural of 
hund, nom. hunde, dat. hundum; and of disend, 
nom. dusendu, gen. -da, -dra, dat. -dum. These nu- 


merals are always followed by the genitive. 


~ 80. Declension of ordinals. — All are declined like 
weak adjectives (60), except Oder, second, which is 
strong. 

Pronouns. 


81. Personal pronouns. — 


First Prrson. SEconD PERSON. 
Sing. N. ic a 
G. min din 
D. mé de 
A. mé ve 
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First Person. Srconp PERson. 

Dual N. wit git 

G. uncer incer 

D. une inc 

A. unc inc 
Plur. N. we ge 

G. tire eower 

D. us e€ow 

A. us e€Ow 


) 


Tuirp Person. 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE. 


Sing. N. he hit héo 
Gu his hi(e)re 
D. him hi(e)re 
A. hi(e)ne hit hi(e) 
Plur. N.A. hi(e) 
G. hi(e)ra, heora 
D. him 


1. Less common forms are: in the accusative, mee, 
dec, tisic, Cowic; hi(e) for héo, and conversely. Hio 


is frequent, parallel with héo, and wiser is found for tire. 


82. Reflexive pronouns. —In place of the reflexive, ~ 
which does not exist as an independent form, is used 


the personal pronoun (81). 


83. Possessive pronouns. —'‘I'wo sorts of possessives 
must be distinguished, the declinable and the inde- 
clinable. All of these are identical in form with the 
genitive of the personal pronoun, except sin, which 
is formed from a lost reflexive. The declinable pos- 
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sessives are min, my, Sin, thy, tire, our, Gower, your, 
sin, his, and the seldom used uncer, of us two, and 
incer, of you two. These follow the strong declen- 
sion of adjectives (57, 58). The indeclinables are his, 
his, hi(e)re, her, and hi(e)ra, their, the genitives of 
the third personal pronoun. 


84. The demonstrative ‘that.’.— The pronoun se, séo, 
Jeet, is at once the equivalent of Mod. Eng. that 
and of the article. Like that, it is employed in a 
relative as well as a demonstrative sense, and fre- 
quently does duty for the third personal pronoun. 
The demonstrative pronouns have an _ instrumental 


case, as does the neuter of the interrogative hweet. 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE. 
Sing. N. se (emphatic sé) Seat Sséo 
G. Sees S#re 
D. d#m (sam) Szre 
A. Sone Seat da 
1 dy, Jon 
Plur. N.A. oa 
G. Sara (Sra) 
D. d#m (dam) 


1. The conjunction Set, and the adverb 0a (= there, 
then, etc.), must not be confounded with the pronoun. 

2. Parallel with se, séo, is a rare Se, dé0, which 
eventually supplants the former. 

3. pxem, Jam becomes Dan, Fon in such words 
as siddan, since (= sid dam). 
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4. ‘The forms of this pronoun should be carefully 
distinguished from those of the next. 


85. The demonstrative ‘this. — Mod. Eng. this is rep- 
resented by the demonstrative des, Déos, Dis. 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. FEMININE. 
Sing. N. Ses dis de€os 

G. Sis(s)es disse 
D. dis(s)um disse 
A. Sisne Sis das 

it oys 

Plur. N.A. das 

G. Sissa 
1D), Sis(s)um 


1. Alternative or occasional forms are nsf. Sios; 
gsf. dsf. dis(se)re; dat. Jiosum (20). 


86. Minor demonstratives.— Less important demon- 
stratives are ilea, same, which is declined weak, and 
self, self, which takes both declensions. 


87. Relative pronouns.— The office of the relative 
is assumed : 

a) by the demonstrative se, séo, det, the reference 
being rendered explicit by the case form. 

6) by the demonstrative se, séo, Set, with the parti- 
cle Je appended. 

e) by the indeclinable de, the reference being ren- 
dered explicit by an appended personal pronoun in 


the proper case form. 
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d) by the particle de alone, representing all num- 
bers, genders, and cases, the reference being much 
less explicit. 

Tllustrations of each of these modes would be:— 


a) Se stan, Jone da wyrhtan awurpon. 
(The stone, which the builders rejected.) 
b) Se stan, Sone Se 3a wyrhtan awurpon. 
Cc) Se stan, Se hine 0a wyrhtan Awurpon. 
d) Se stan, de oa wyrhtan awurpon. 


88. Interrogative pronouns. — The most important is 
hwa, who? of both genders, with its neuter hweet, 
what? what sort of a? 


Maso. FEM. NEUTER. 
N. hwa hwet 
G. hwes 
10}, hwm (hwam) 
A. hwone hwet 
i 


hwy, hwon 


Hwile, which? hweeder, which of two? and hiilic, of 
what sort? are declined like strong adjectives (57, 58). 


89. Indefinite pronouns. — The indefinites are: — 

a) an, sum, a, a certain, nig, any, nan, nzenig, 
no, none, le, gehwile, each, Rgder, Ahweeder, either, 
nahweevder, neither, Ser, other, swile, such, are de- 
clined like strong adjectives. 

6) awiht, oht, anything, and nawiht, nodht, nothing, 
with the compounds of -hwega (hweethwega, any- 
thing, etc.) are indeclinable. 
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ce) hwa, any one (and its compounds) is declined 
like the interrogative. 

d) Indefinite relatives are formed from the inter- 
rogatives by swa-swa: swa-hwa-swa, whoever, etc. 

é) man (originally mann), one (cf. French on, 
Ger. man), is used only in the nom. sing. 


Verbs. 


90. Classification of verbs.— Verbs are either strong 
(92) or weak (96); besides which there are two small 
classes of important verbs, called respectively preteri- 
tive presents (124 ff.) and anomalous (137 ff.). Weak 
verbs are in general derivative; and the stem can 
usually be detected as existing in some other inde- 
pendent word, often a noun or adjective, or the pret. 


sing. tense-stem of a strong verb. 


91. The present stem.— The present stem of a verb 
is what remains after cutting off the infinitive ending 
-an or -ian (in contract verbs, -n). The radical vowel 
is the vowel of this stem; and the consonant or con- 
sonants which terminate the stem are, when such 
exist, called stem-finals. The stem as obtained above 
is one of the four tense-stems of strong verbs, or of 
the three tense-stems of weak verbs. 


92. Tense-stems of strong verbs.— Strong verbs change 
the radical vowel to form the different tense-stems, like 
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the verbs called irregular in Modern English. As in 
Modern English the verb drive has the preterit drove 
and past participle driven, so in Old English the same 
verb has the pret. sing. draf and past participle drifen. 
However, instead of the three tense-stems of Modern 
English, there are four in Old English for strong 
verbs, the preterit being subdivided into preterit sin- 
gular and preterit plural. 
The four stems of drifan, drive, are: — 


PRESENT. PRET. SING. PRET. PLUR. PAST PARTS: 
drifa~ draft drif-7v. drif- Cx~ 


93. Forms derived from each stem.—- From the present 
stem are formed the whole of the present indicative and 
optative, the imperative singular and plural, the infini- 
tive, the gerund, and the present participle—ain all 
seventeen forms. 

From the pret. sing. stem are formed only the 1st 
and 8d persons singular — two forms. 

From the pret. plur. stem are formed the whole pret. 
plur. of indicative and optative, the whole pret. sing. 
of the optative, and the 2d person singular indicative 
—ten forms. 

From the past participial stem is formed only the 
past participle —one form. 


94. Commonest forms of the verb. — From the present 
stem the form in commonest use is the ind. pres. 8d 
sing.; from the pret. sing. stem, the ind. pret. 3d sing.; 
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from the pret. plur. stem, the ind. pret. 8d _plur. 
Umlaut (17) and contraction (34) are apt to obscure 
the origin of the first of these, but not of the other 
two. Thus from standan, stand — whose principal 
parts are standan, stod, stddon, standen — the ind. 
pret. 3d sing. is std, the ind. pret. 3d plur. stddon, 
but the ind. pres. 8d sing. stent (instead of standed). 


95. Conjugation of a strong verb.— Types are: bindan, 
bind; (for contracts) fon, seize : — 


INDICATIVE. OPTATIVE. 
Pres. Sing. 1. binde; fo binde; fo 
2. bind(e)st, bintst; féhst binde; fo 
3. bind(e)9, bint; fehd binde; fo 
Plur. binda’d, binde; fod binden; fon 
Pret. Sing. 1. band; feng bunde; fénge 
2. bunde; féenge bunde; féenge 
3. band; féng bunde; fenge 
Plur. bundon; féngon bunden; féngen 
Imper. Sing. bind; foh Infin. bindan; fon 


Plur. bindad, binde; fod Gerund to bindanne; to fonne 


Pres. Part. bindende; fonde Past Part. (ge)bunden; (ge)fangen 


The 2d sing. pres. ind. is sometimes formed in -sd. 
The @ is derived from the da of the personal pronoun, 
the old ending having been s. This s, followed by the 
personal pronoun, became sd, which should regularly 
become st (34), but does not always. 


Nore. — The ind. and imper. (sometimes opt.) plur. binde is used 
when the verb is immediately followed by a pronoun as subject: binde 
we, not bindad we, we bind, let us bind; binde gé, not bindad gé, 
bind ye; similarly, do we, nolde ge. 
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96. Conjugation of the weak verb. — Weak verbs form 
the preterit by the addition to the present stem of -de 
for the singular (ind. pret. 2d sing. -dest), and -don 
(-den) for the plural. A few verbs take -e before 
the -de, and many take -o. The vowel of the present 
stem is never changed before -ede and -ode, but in 
some verbs is changed before -de; a list of the latter 
is given in 114. 

The past participle of weak verbs is formed by the 
addition of -ed (-od, -d). | 

The -d of the endings -de, etc., and -ed, is changed 
to -t after certain stem-finals (33), and is lost in other 
situations; for details see 113 and 114. Certain stem- 
finals also undergo change before the same endings; 
for details see 114. 


97. Classes of strong verbs. — Under strong verbs are 
included two principal divisions, according as their 
tense-stems were originally formed in one manner or 
another. Strong verbs are accordingly divided into 
Ablaut Verbs and Reduplicating Verbs. This dis- 
tinction is mainly historical, and for practical pur- 
poses need not be insisted on at the outset. 


98. Ablaut verbs. — Of these there are six principal 
classes, for which see 102-107. 


99. Vowels of the present stem.— To facilitate the 
assignment of verbs to their proper classes, the follow- 
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ing table may be useful, in conjunction with 101-110. 
The Ablaut Classes are distinguished by the Roman 
numerals, and the Reduplicating Verbs by Red. 


SHorT RapvicaL VOWEL. Cuass. 

a VI, Red. 
Fe) VI 

€ vi 
e+r or 1 (also brecan) IONE 

e+ any single cons. but r or 1 V 

e + two cons. Iil 

i followed by nasal Ill, IV 

i followed by non-nasal Ill, V 

Q, see a 

u in cuman IV 

u in other verbs Til 

ea VI, Red. 
eo sOBE 

ie TT V5 Vr 
Lone RapDicaAL VOWEL, Crass. 

a Red. 

2 Red. 

é Red 

1 I 

1) Red. 

a II 

éa VI, Red. 
€o in contract verbs Jie AY 
€o in other verbs II 


100. Contract verbs. — Contract verbs are strong verbs 
whose stem-final was originally h. This h was lost 
before vowels (29), and the preceding vowel was then 
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amalgamated with the following. The resultant diph- 
thong (or vowel) is éo0 in the case of ten verbs, éa in 
that of four, and d in that of two. The 6-verbs belong 
to the Reduplicating Class, the éa-verbs to the Sixth 
Ablaut Class, and the éo-verbs to the First, Second, 
and Fifth Ablaut Classes. 


101. Contract verbs according to classes. — Distributed 
according to classes, the contract verbs are as follows :— 
I. léon (orig. lihan), lend; s€on, sift; téon, censure; eon, 
thrive ; wreéon, cover. 
II. fléon (orig. fleohan), jlee; teon, draw. 
V. geféon (orig. gefehan), rejoice; pléon, venture; séon, see. 


VI. fléan (orig. flahan), flay; lean, blame; sléan, strike ; 
Swean, wash. 


Red. fon (orig. fanhan > fohan), seize; hon, hang. 


Of these the most important are téon, censure, Séon, 
thrive, wréon, cover; fléon, flee, téon, draw; geféon, 
rejoice, séon, see; sléan, strike, Swéan, wash; fon, 
seize, and hon, hang. 

Téon, draw (11), should be carefully distinguished 
from téon, censure (1); and likewise séon, see (V), 
from séon, sifé (1). The principal parts of téon, 
draw, are :— 


téon téah tugon (ge)togen 
of téon, censure, are: — 


téon tah tigon (ge) tigen 
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But there is a tendency on the part of contract verbs 
like the latter of these (1) to assume throughout the 
forms of the former (II). 

béon, thrive (102), has past part. Jigen and dungen. 

The imp. sing. always ends in h, and has a long 
vowel in verbs of the First, Second, and Redupli- 
cating Classes, a short vowel in the Fifth and Sixth. 
Examples: (1) téon, censure, imp. tih; (II) téon, 
draw, imp. téoh; (V) s€on, see, imp. seoh; (VI) sléan, 
strike, imp. sleah; (Red.) fon, sezze, imp. foh. 


102. Strong verbs of the First Ablaut Class. — 


Stem vowels (normally) i, a, i, i 
Typical verb drifan, drive 
Four stems drifan draf drifon drifen 


Like drifan are conjugated all strong verbs with i in 
the present stem. Here belongs any strong verb with a 
in the first preterit stem, iin the second preterit stem, or 
iin the past participial stem. Among the more common 
are: bidan, remain; bitan, bite; ridan, ride; (&)risan, 
arise; scinan, shine; slitan, tear; stigan, ascend; swi- 
can, abandon; (ge)witan, go; writan, write. 

Umlaut does not affect the vowel of the present 


stem (94). 

The 2d and 3d sing. pres. ind. are thus formed 
(33, 34) : — 

d-stems bidan bitst, bit(t) 


t-stems bitan bitst, bit(t) 
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s-stems risan rist, rist (ris) 
d-stems snidan snist, snid (3) 
Contracts (101) wreon wrihst, wrihd 
Others are normal drifan drifst, drifd 


The second preterit and past participial stems of the 
verbs snidan, cut, lidan, go, and scridan, proceed, take 
d instead of 3 (37): snidon, sniden, etc. Other verbs 


in 9 retain the 0. 


103. Strong verbs of the Second Ablaut Class. — 


Stem vowels 60 or @, éa, u, 0 

Typical verbs béodan, offer; briican, enjoy 

Four stems béodan bead budon boden 
briican breac brucon brocen 


Like béodan are conjugated all strong verbs having 
éo in the present stem, except some contracts, and 
like briican all having a. Here belongs any strong 
verb having éa in the first preterit stem. Among 
the more common are: céosan, choose; dréogan, 
endure; hréosan, fall; (for)léosan, lose; téon, draw ; 
bigan, bow. 

Stems in s, 9, and contract vowel (37):— 


céosan céas curon coren 
seodan stad sudon soden 
teon (101) téah tugon togen 


Like céosan are formed stems in s; like séodan, 
abréodan, frustrate ; like téon, fléon, flee. 
Umlaut changes the é0 of the present to ie (or 3), 
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and a of the present to y, in the 2d and 8d sing. 
pres. ind.: forliest, brycd. 

The 2d and 8d sing. pres. ind. are thus formed 
(33, 34):— 


d-stems beodan bietst, biet(t) 

t-stems géotan gietst, giet(t) 

s-stems forléosan forliest, forliest (-sd) 
g-stems (28) dréogan driegst (-hst), driegd (-hd) 
Contracts (101) téon tiehst, tiehd 

Others are normal créopan criepst, criepd 


104. Strong verbs of the Third Ablaut Class. — 


Stem vowels various, but all short 
Typical verbs bindan, bind; helpan, help; gieldan, yield ; weorpan, 
throw; berstan, burst 


Four stems bindan band bundon bunden 
helpan healp hulpon holpen 
gieldan geald guldon golden 
weorpan wearp wurpon worpen 
berstan berst burston borsten 


Like bindan are conjugated all strong verbs in in 
or im + consonant, besides iernan, run, beornan, 
burn, originally rinnan, brinnan. 

Like helpan are conjugated all in el + consonant, 
besides féolan, reach, which is irregular. 

Like gieldan are conjugated all in iel + consonant. 

Like weorpan are conjugated all in eor or eoh + 
consonant (21. 6). 

Like berstan are conjugated Serscan, thresh; bregd- 
an, brandish; stregdan, strew; besides frignan, n- 
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quire, which resembles it in all except the vowel of 
the present. 
The stems of weordan, become, are (37): — 


weordan weard wurdon worden 


Bregdan and frignan may drop g, and lengthen 
the preceding vowel (28): brad, frinan. 

Findan, find, likewise forms its 3d sing. pret. ind. 
as funde, which is indeed the usual form. 

Among the more common verbs are: drincan, 
drink; findan, find; (on)ginnan, begin; winnan, 
strive; limpan, happen; belgan, be angry; hweorfan, 
turn; feohtan, fight. 

Umlaut changes the eo of the present to ie in the 
2d and 3d sing. pres. ind.: wierpd. A similar change, 
though not due to precisely the same cause (17), is 
found in presents in e, which is converted to i or ie: 
hilpst, bierst. 

The 2d and 3d sing. pres. ind. are thus formed 
(33, 34) :— 


d-stems < bindan bintst, bint 

t-stems feohtan fiehtst, fieht 
st-stems berstan bierst, bierst 
d-stems weordan wier(%)st, wierd 
nn-stems winnan winst, wind (35, b) 
Others are normal singan singst, singd 


The stems of féolan, reach, are: — 


feolan fealh fulgon (flon) folen 
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Exceptional forms are the 8d sing. pres. ind. of 
bregdan and stregdan: britt, strét(t). 


105. Strong verbs of the Fourth Ablaut Class. — 


Stem vowels e ze 
ifm) oO 

Typical verb beran, bear 

Four stems beran, ber, bron, boren 


Oo 
u 


o SI 


Like beran are conjugated teran, tear; scieran (18), 
shear; ewelan, die; helan, conceal; stelan, steal ; 
hwelan, roar; brecan, break. 

The two irregular verbs of this class are among 
the most important in the language: niman, take, 


and cuman, come. ‘Their stems are :— 


niman nom nomon numen 
cuman e(w)om c(w)o0mon cumen (cymen) | 


Umlaut changes the u of cuman to y in the 2d 
and 8d sing. pres. ind.: eymst, cymd. A similar 
change, though not due to precisely the same cause 
(17), is found in the presents in e, which is changed 


to i or ie: bi(e)rst, stild. 


106. Strong verbs of the Fifth Ablaut Class. — 


Stem vowels (normally) e, 2, #, e 
Typical verbs sprecan, speak ; cwedan, say; giefan, give ; biddan, 
request ; gef€on, rejoice 
Four stems sprecan sprec sprzcon sprecen 
cwedan cw ewedon (37) cweden 
giefan (18) geaft géafon giefen 
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Four stems biddan bed b#don beden 
gefeon (101) gefeah gef#gon 

Like sprecan are conjugated etan, eat; tredan, 
tread ; metan, measure; wrecan, pursue; and a few 
others. 

Like ewedan is conjugated no other verb. 

Like giefan is conjugated gietan, get (18). 

Like biddan are conjugated licgan, lie; sittan, szt. 

Like geféon is conjugated séon, see, except that its 
pret. plur. is sawon, and past participle sewen, segen. 

Umlaut, or a change analogous to it (17), converts 
the e of the present to i in the 2d and 3d sing. pres. 
ind.: ewid; in contracts we have ie, not ie, since the 
vowel of the present was originally short: siehd. 

The 2d and 3d sing. pres. ind. are thus formed 
(33, 34):— 


d-stems tredan tritst, trit(t) 

t-stems gietan gietst, giet(t) 
g-stems cwedan ewist, cwid 

g-stems (28) licgan ligst (list), ligd (lid) 
Contracts (101) séon siehst, siehd 

Others are normal sprecan spricst, spricd 


The vowel of the pret. sing. is sometimes long in 
verbs in et: t, mat. Imp. sing. bide (cf. 107). 


107. Strong verbs of the Sixth Ablaut Class. — 


Stem vowels (normally) a, 6, 6, a 
Typical verbs faran, go; sléan, strike; standan, stand; hebban, 
raise 
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Four stems faran for foron faren 
sléan (101) slog slogon (37) slegen (slegen) 
standan stod stodon standen 
hebban (11) hof hofon hafen 


Like faran are conjugated sacan, dispute, wacan, 
wake, tose(e)acan, depart, and one or two others. 

Like sléan are conjugated léan, blame, Swéan, wash. 

Like standan is conjugated no other verb. 

In the main lke hebban are conjugated the fol- 


lowing : — 

hliehhan (36), laugh hloh hlogon (37) 

scieppan (18), create scOp(scéop) scdpon(scéopon) sceapen 
stzppan, step stop stopon stapen 
swerian, swear swor sworon sworen 


Umlaut changes the a of the present to e (2), and 
the éa of the present (see 101) to ie (not ie), in the 
2d and 3d sing. pres. ind.: stent, fzerst, sliehd. 

The 2d and 8d sing. pres. ind. are thus formed 
(34) : — 


d-stems standan stentst, stent 
b-stems hebban hefst, hefd 
Contracts (101) sléan sliehst, sliehd 
Others are normal faran ferst, feerd 


The verbs like hebban are peculiar in having 
umlaut in the present stem, which causes them, in 
so far, to resemble the Weak Verbs of the First 
Class (111). Like sellan, etc., they have the imp. sing. 
in -e: hefe, swere, etc. (cf. 117). The umlaut is due 
to the fact that the stem of this group, unlike that of 
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most strong verbs, was followed by a j (16). Thus 
the inf. stzeeppan stands for original stapjan; were it 
not for the umlaut-causing -j-, the infinitive would 
have been stapan; and so in the other four verbs. 


108. Reduplicating verbs. — Stem vowels various. 

A peculiarity of this class —shared, however, by a 
very few verbs of the Sixth Ablaut Class (107) — is 
that the vowels of the first and fourth stems are 
identical (with two or three exceptions noted below), 
and that those of the second and third stems are 
likewise identical. The vowel (diphthong) of the 
preterit is sometimes 60, less frequently é. 


109. Reduplicating preterits in éo. — The present 
stem has ea (rarely a), &, €a, 6, or 6. 


Typical verbs feallan, fall; bannan, summon; cnawan, know; 
héawan, hew; flowan, jlow; wépan, weep 


Four stems feallan féoll féollon feallen 
bannan béonn béonnon bannen 
cnawan cneow cneowon cnawen 
héeawan heow héowon héawen 
flowan fleow fleowon flowen 
wepan weop weopon wopen 


Like feallan are conjugated verbs in eal + conso- 
nant, besides weaxan, grow (originally of the Sixth 
Ablaut Class, 107): healdan, hold; wealdan, gov- 
ern, etc. 

Like bannan (very rare) is conjugated gangan, go 
(but usually as gan, 141). 
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Like cnawan are conjugated verbs in dw, besides 
swapan, sweep : — blawan, blow ; sawan, sow, ete. 

Like héawan are conjugated verbs in éa: béatan, 
beat ; hléapan, leap. 

Like flowan are conjugated verbs in 6: bldwan, 
bloom (not to be confounded with blawan, blow); 
growan, grow; spowan, thrive; rowan, row. 

Like wépan is conjugated no other common verb; 
in wepan (orig. wopjan) the stem vowel of the present 
is derived by umlaut from 0, the latter reappearing in 
the past participle. — Umlaut as in 94. 


110. Reduplicating preterits in €.— The present stem 
has 4, #, or 6. Umlaut as in 94. 


Typical verbs 1#tan, let; hatan, call; fon, seize 


Four stems 1étan 1ét léton 1#ten 
hatan het héton haten 
fon (101) féng féngon fangen 


Like l#tan are conjugated drdan, dread ; r#dan, 
consult, read (usually weak); slzpan, sleep. 

Like h&tan is conjugated lacan, jump; sc&dan, 
scéadan (18), separate. 

Like fon is conjugated hon, hang (8d sing. féhd, 
héhd). , 

iA 

111. Weak verbs of the First Class. — The stem vowel 
of the present always has umlaut (except that €0 some- 
times persists, z.e., does not become ie). The infinitive 
ends in -an or -ian, the latter being infrequent. 
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112. Weak infinitives in -an.— These take the pret- 
erit either (113, 114) in -de (-te) or (115) in -ede, the 
past participle in -ed or in -d (+t). 


113. Weak preterits in -de (-te), with retention of the 
stem vowel. — Here belong verbs whose stem vowel is 
long by nature (4), and a number in which the stem 
syllable is long by position as a result of gemination 
(36). The past participle is formed in -ed, contraction 
taking place in t- and d- stems. The infinitive always 
ends in-an. Simplified gemination by 35. 


Three stems hieran, hear hierde (ge)hiered 
fyllan, jill fylde (35) (ge)fylled 
cyssan, kiss cyste (33, 35) ge)cyssed 
settan, set sette (33) (ge)sett 
sendan, send sende (ge)send(ed) 
1#dan, lead 1#dde (ge)l#d(ed) 
iecan, increase iecte (33) (ge)ieced 
éhtan, persecute ehte (ge)éht 
métan, find métte (ge) mét(t) 
gierwan, prepare gierede (ge) gier(w)ed 


Like hieran are conjugated all verbs not belonging 
to any of the following divisions. 

Like fyllan are conjugated stems ending in a double 
consonant, excepting those like eyssan and settan, and 
under 114 and 115. 

Like cyssan are conjugated stems ending in ff, pp, 
and ss. 

Like settan are conjugated stems ending in tt (imp. 
sing. sete). 
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Like sendan are conjugated stems ending in a con- 
sonant + d. 

Like 1#dan are conjugated stems ending in a 
vowel + d. 
Like iecan are conjugated stems ending in ¢, p, 
and x. 

Like Ghtan are conjugated stems ending in a con- 
sonant + t. 

Like métan are conjugated stems ending in a 
vowel + t. 

Like gierwan are conjugated stems ending in rw 
and Iw. The forms of the present sometimes retain 


the w, sometimes not. 


114. Irregular preterits and past participles. — Certain 
verbs, in other respects like those of the last para- 
graph, and whose stems end in HN, ee, e (me, re), or 
g (eg, ng), form their preterits and past participles 
from a stem without umlaut. In the case of the IL, 
ce-, and simple e-verbs, to determine, from the pres- 
ent stem, what form the past stem will assume, 
find the original vowel corresponding to the umlaut 
vowel of the present, and consider what changes, if 
any, will be caused by breaking (21). The l-verbs 
take -de and -d, the e- and g-verbs -te and -t. The 
ce- and g-verbs often insert -e- before the infinitive 
ending (18). Stems ending in ¢ and g change these 
consonants to h before the t of the ending. 
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The list is as follows: — 


ll-verbs 


cc-verbs 


e-verbs 


ne-verbs 


re-verb 
ceg-verb 


ng-verb 


ewellan, kill * GAN 
dwellan, deceive 
sellan, give S& 
stellan, place 
tellan, count 
ewecc(e)an, shake 
drece(e)an, vex 
lecc(e)an, moisten 
reec(e)an, expound 
strecc(e)an, stretch 
Sece(e)an, cover 
wir)ecc(e)an, wake 
lece(e)an, seize 
r&c(e)an, reach 
t#c(e)an, teach 
réc(e)an, recc(e)an, reck 
séc(e)an, seek 
denc(e)an, think 
Syne(e)an, seem 
wyrc(e)an, work 
bycg(e)an, buy 


bringan, bring 


cwealde 


cweahte 


lehte 
rzhte 
tzhte 
rohte 
sohte 
dohte 
Suhte 
worhte 
bohte 
brohte 


(ge) cweald 


(ge)cweaht 


(ge)leht 
(ge)r#ht 
(ge)t#ht 
(ge)roht 
ge)soht 
ge)doht 
(ge) dSuht 
(ge) worht 
(ge) boht 
(ge) broht 


The preterit and past participle of r#e(e)an and 


tzc(e)an should properly have a: rahte, etc. This 


does, indeed, sometimes occur, but is much less com- 


mon than the &. 


115. Infinitives in -an, with preterit in -ede.— Here 


belong two groups of verbs whose infinitives end in 


-an (exceptionally -ian). 


(a) The first group comprises the following verbs 


with stems ending in a double consonant (cf. 11); 
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fremman, perform; gremman, provoke; trymman, 
confirm; Yennan, extend; wennan, accustom; @ynnan, 
hlynnan, resound; cnyssan, beat; sceddsan, injure 
(sometimes strong);  swebban, quiet; weeg(e)an, 
agitate; Dieg(e)an, receive (sometimes strong). Occa- 
sionally these verbs take an infinitive in -ian (116). 

(6) The second group comprises stems ending in 
a consonant + either 1, n, or r. This group is some- 
what irregular, occasionally having preterits like 
hyngerde, instead of the more regular hyngrede, 
nemde for nemn(e)de, named, and efnde for efnede, 
performed. 


Typical verbs (@) fremman, perform  fremede (ge)fremed 
(6) hyngran, hunger hyngrede (ge)hyngred 


Nore. — Lecg(e)an, Jay, is irregular in the preterit and past part.: 
legde (léde), (ge)legd (-léd), instead of legede, (ge)leged. 


116. Infinitives in -ian with preterit in -ede. — Here 
belong a few weak verbs of the First Class. They 
have a short stem ending in r, or occasionally in 1, 
m, n, or one of the spirants. The vowel of the stem 
is usually e (ie) or y. Examples are: nerian, save ; 
herian, praise; byrian, pertain; helian, conceal ; 


trymian, confirm (see 115. a). 


Three stems nerian nerede (ge)nered 


117. Paradigms of the First Class.— For the conju- 
gation of weak verbs of the First Class we may 


——— 
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choose: hieran, hear (113); sellan, give (114, 36); 


fremman, perform (115); nerian, save (116). 


Sing. 1. hiere 
2. hierst (23) 

3. hierd 

Plur. hierad 

Sing. hiere 

Plur. hieren 
Sing. hier (23) 

Plur. hierad 

hieran 
hierende 

Sing. 1. hierde 
2. hierdest 

3. hierde 
Plur. hierdon 

Sing. hierde 
Plur. hierden 

Sing. hiered 


Plur. hier(e)de 


PRESENT. 
INDICATIVE. 
selle fremme 
sel(e)st fremest 
sel(e)d fremed 
sellad fremmad 
OPTATIVE. 
selle fremme 
sellen fremmen 
IMPERATIVE. 
sele freme 
sellad fremmad 
INFINITIVE. 
sellan fremman 


PARTICIPLE. 


sellende fremmende 
PRETERIT. 
INDICATIVE. 
sealde fremede 
sealdest fremedest 
sealde fremede 
sealdon fremedon 
OPTATIVE. 
sealde fremede 
sealden fremeden 
PARTICIPLE, 
seald fremed 
sealde fremede 


nerie 
nerest 
nered 


neriad 


nerie 
nerien 


nere 
neriad 


nerian 


neriende 


nerede 


neredest 
nerede 


neredon 


nerede 
nereden 


nered 
nerede 
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118. Weak verbs of the Second Class. — These are 
very numerous. Many are formed from nouns and 
adjectives (cf. 90). The infinitive always ends in 
“ian, or its equivalent -ig(e)an (18). Though the 
i of an ending usually causes umlaut, it does not in 
these verbs, because of its comparatively late origin, 
the older termination having been -djon (that is, 
-0-yon), which was incapable of causing umlaut, since 
it was -6-, rather than -j- (that is, -y-), which imme- 
diately followed the stem. 

Hence it is easy to distinguish verbs of this Class 
from verbs in -ian of the First Class (116) :— 

1. Of those verbs there are but few; of these, many. 

2. Of those the vowels are always umlauted (usually 
e or y); of these, rarely, and only when the verb was 
formed from a noun or adjective whose vowel was 
already umlauted. 

3. Of those the stem usually ends in r; of these, 
in any consonant or consonant combination. 


119. Paradigm of the Second Class. — As a typical 


verb we may select lufian, love. 


PRESENT. 
INDICATIVE. OPTATIVE. IMPERATIVE. 
Sing. 1. lufie Sing. lufa 
2. intact lufie Plur. lufiad 
3. lufad 
Plur. lufiad ~ lufien 


Infin. lufian _ Part. lufiende 
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PRETERIT. 
INDICATIVE. OPTATIVE. 
Sing. 1. lufode 
2. infoaest| lufode 
3. lufode 
Plur. lufedon, -oden lufoden, -eden 


Part. (ge)lufod = 


In the endings, ig(e) or g is frequently found for 
i (18). 
Sometimes, instead of -ode, the ending is -ade, 


-ude, or even -ede; but -ode is normal. 


120. Weak verbs of the Third Class.— These com- 
prise habban, have ; libban (lifian), live ; secg(e)an, 
say; hyeg(e)an, think. These are conjugated partly 
according to the First Class (117), and partly accord- 
ing to the Second (119). 


121. Conjugation of habban, have.— Habban, have ; 
nabban, have not (29). 


INDICATIVE. OPTATIVE. 
Pres. Sing. 1. hebbe hebbe 
2. hefst (hafast) hzbbe 
3. hefd (hafad) hebbe 
Plur. habbad (hebbad) hebben 
Pret. Sing. hefde, etc. hefde 
Plur. hefdon hefden 


Imper. Sing. hafa Infin 
Plur. habba’ BHT ebEon 


Pres. Part. hzbbende Past Part. (ge)hefd 


Pres. Sing. 1. 


2. 


Plur. 
Sing. 
Plur. 
Sing. 
Plur. 
Part. 


Pret. 


Imper. 


Pres. 
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INDICATIVE. 
nzbbe 

neefst (nafast) 
nefd (nafad) 
nabbad 
neefde, etc. 
neefdon 

nafa 


nabbad 


nezbbende 


Infin. 


Past Part. 


122. Conjugation of libban, live. — 


Pres. ‘Sing. 1. 
2. 

3. 

Plur. 


Pret. Sing. 
Plur. 
Sing. 
Plur. 


Part. 


Imper. 


Pres. 


INDICATIVE. 

libbe 

leofast (20) 
leofad 

libbad, lifiad 
lifde, etc. 

lifdon 

leofa (20) 

libbad, lifiad 
libbende, lifiende 


Infin. 


Past Part. 
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OPTATIVE. 
nzbbe 
nzbbe 
nzbbe 
nebben 


nzefde 
neefden 


nabban 


(ge)nefd 


OPTATIVE. 
libbe, lifie, etc. 


libben, lifien 


lifde 
lifden. 


libban, lifian 


(ge)lifd 


123. Conjugation of secg(e)an, say. — 


Pres. Sing. 1. 
2. 

3. 

Plur. 

Pret. Sing. 
Plur. 

Imper. Sing. 
Plur. 


Pres. Part.. 


INDICATIVE. 

secge 

segst, segst, sagast 
seed, segd, sagad 
secg(e)ad 


segde, s#de (28), etc. 


seegdon, s%don 
saga, sege 
secg(e)ad 


secgende 


Infin. 


Past Part. 


OPTATIVE. 
secge, etc. 


secgen. 
segde, sx#de 
segden, s#den 


secg(e)an 


(ge)sxgd, (ge)s#d 
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124. Conjugation of hyeg(e)an, think. — 
INDICATIVE. OPTATIVE. 
Pres. Sing. 1. hyege hycge, etc. 
2. hygst, hogast 
3. hygd, hogad 


Plur. hycg(e)ad hycgen 
Pret. Sing. hog(o)de, etc. hog(o)de 


Plur. hog(o)don hog(o)den 
Imper. Sing. hoga 
Plur. hyeg(e)ad 
Pres. Part. hycgende Past Part. (ge)hog(o)d 


Infin. hyeg(e)an 
ng 
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125. Preteritive presents. — A small group of verbs 
have strong preterits with present meaning (the old 
presents being lost), and form new weak preterits 
from these. They are: witan, know; agan, own ; 
dugan, avail; unnan, grant; cunnan, know; Surfan, 
need; durran(?), dare; sculan, shall; munan, intend ; 


mugan (?), can; nugan(?), suffice; motan(?), may. 


126. Conjugation of witan, know. -— Ind. pres. sing. 
1. 3. wat, 2. wast; plur. wi(e)ton; pret. wiste 
(wisse), etc. Opt. pres. wi(e)te, etc.; pret. wiste 
(wisse), etc. Imper. wite. Infin. wi(e)tan. Pres. 
part. witende; past part. (ge)witen. 

For wi(e)tan, etc., is found wiotan, etc. 

Like witan is conjugated nytan, not to know: 
nat, etc. Wherever, in the forms of witan, i (ie, io) 
occurs, y is here to be substituted. 
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127. Conjugation of agan, possess. — Ind. pres. sing. 
1. 3. ah, 2. ahst; plur. 4gon; pret. ahte, etc. Opt. 
pres. age, etc.; pret. ahte. Imper. age. Infin. agan. 
Pres. part. agende; past part. agen, own (adj.). 

So nagan, not to possess. a 


— 


128. Conjugation of dugan, avail. — Ind. pres. sing. 
1. 3. déah; plur. dugon; pret. dohte, etc. Opt. 
pres. dyge, duge, etc. Infin. dugan. Pres. part. 
dugende. 


129. Conjugation of unnan, grant. — Ind. pres. sing. 
1. 3. an(m); plur. unnon; pret. ade. Opt. pres. 
unne, etc.; pret. ade, etc. Imper. unne.  Infin. 


unnan. Pres. part. unnende; past part. (ge)unnen. 


130. Conjugation of cunnan, know. — Ind. pres. sing. 


1. 8. can(n), canst; plur. cunnon; pret. cide, etc. | 


Opt. pres. cunne, etc.; pret. cude, cyde, etc. Infin. 
cunnan. Past part. (ge)cunnen, and cad (ad).). 


131. Conjugation of Surfan, need. — Ind. pres. sing. 
it 8 dvearf, 2. Yearft; plur. durfon; pret. Jorfte, 
etc. Opt. pres. Oyrfe, Jurfe, etc.; pret. Dorfte, etc. 
Infin. Surfan. Pres. part. Jearfende. 


132. Conjugation of durran, dare.—Ind. pres. sing. 
1. 3. dearr, 2. dearst; plur. durron; pret. dorste, 


etc. Opt. pres. dyrre, durre, etc. 


ao : t 
B\A We bor 
pwd ADAM Si i ’ Hae 
7 . . 
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133. Conjugation of sculan, shal/.— Ind. pres. sing. 
“S1. 3. seeal, 2. scealt; plur. sculon; pret. se(e)olde, 
“etc. Opt. pres. scyle, scule, etc. Infin. seulan. 


134. Conjugation of munan, zntend. — Ind. pres. sing. 
1. 3. man, 2. manst; plur. munon (munad); pret. 
munde. Opt. pres. myne, mune, etc. Imper. sing. 
mun; plur. munad. Infin. munan. Pres. part. 


munende; past part. (ge)munen. 


135. Conjugation of mugan, can. — Ind. pres. sing. 
1. 3. meg, 2. meaht; plur. magon; pret. meahte, 
etc. Opt. pres. mzege, etc. 


136. Conjugation of nugan, swffice.— Ind. pres. sing. 
3. neah; plur. nugon; pret. nohte, etc. Opt. pres. 
nuge, etc. 


137. Conjugation of modtan, may.— Ind. pres. sing. 
oe 1. 3. mot, 2. most; plur. mdton; pret. mdste, etc. 
Opt. pres. mote, etc. 


ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


138. Conjugation of wesan, béon, be. — 


INDICATIVE. OPTATIVE. 
Pres. Sing. 1. eom; béo sie; béo, etc. 
2. eart; bist 
3. is; bid; neg. nk 


Plur. sind, -t; sindon; beod sien; béon 
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INDICATIVE. OPTATIVE. 

Pret. Sing. 1. wees; neg. nes wéere; neg. nzre 
Were ; neg. n&re Were; neg. nzre 
wes; neg. nzs were; neg. nz&re 
weron; neg. nz#ron wéeren ; neg. n#ren 

Imper. Sing. wes; béo Infin. wesan ; béon 
Plur. wesad ; béod Pres. Part. wesende; béonde 


139. Conjugation of willan, wel/.— 


INDICATIVE. OPTATIVE, 
wille, etc.; neg. nelle, 


Pres. Sing. 1. il(1)e< neg. ne(1)le, ny(1 le 
g 1. wiles neg. ne(Dle, ny(ley ne ote, 


2. wilt; neg. nelt, nylt 
3. wil(l)e; neg. nel(l)e, nyl(Le 
willen ; neg. nellen, 


Plur. willad ; neg. nellad, nyllad 
nyllen 


Pret. Sing. wolde, etc.; neg. nolde, etc. wolde; neg. nolde 
Plur. woldon; neg. noldon wolden; neg. nolden 


Imper. Plur. neg. nellad, nyllad Infin. willan 


Pres. Part. willende 


140. Conjugation of don, do. — 


INDICATIVE, OPTATIVE, 
Pres. Sing. 1. do do, etc. 
2. dést 
3. dev 
Plur. dod don 
Pret. Sing. dyde, dydest, dyde dyde 
Plur. dydon dyden 


Imper. Sing. do 
Plur. dod 


Infin. don 


Pres. Part. donde Past Part. (ge)don 
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141. Conjugation of gan, go. — 


INDICATIVE. OPTATIVE. 
Pres. Sing. 1. ga ga, etc. 
2. gest 
3. gee 
Plur. gad gan 
Pret. Sing. €ode, etc. éode 
Plur. €odon éoden 
Imper. Sing. ga Inf = 
nfin. ga 
Plur. gad pes 
Pres. Part. gande Past Part. (ge)gan 
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142. Prefixes.— Many Old English prefixes are self- 
explanatory. Others, with their meanings, are as 


follows: — 


a- (1) = ‘up,’ ‘out’ (Ger. er-): afyllan, fill up, ascéot- 
an, shoot out. 
(2) representing on: &Aweg = on weg, away. 
(8) = ‘any’: ahwéér, anywhere. 
(4) practically meaningless: abidan, await. 
aef-, see of-. 
%g- = ‘any, ‘each’: #ghwa, any one. 
zet- (1) = ‘at,’ ‘to’ (Lat. ad-): szetwitan, twit, zetgeed- 
ere, together. 
(2) = ‘from,’ ‘away’: ztwindan, escape from. 
and-, gnd- is found as the prefix of a few nouns; for 
its meaning see on-. 
be- (Ger. be-): 
(1) = ‘about’: besorgian, be anxious about. 
(2) makes an intransitive verb transitive: behyegan, 
think about, consider. 
(8) privative: beniman, take from, deprive, behéafd- 
ian, behead. 
81 
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(4) practically meaningless: bebéodan, com- 

mand. 
ed- (1) = ‘counter-,’ ‘re’ (Lat. re-): edléan, recom- 
pense. 

(2) occasionally for zt-: edwitan, twit. 

for- (Ger. ver-, fiir-, vor-) : 

(1) = ‘away,’ ‘up,’ ‘utterly,’ ‘very,’ denoting 
destruction effected by the action of the 
simple verb: ford6n, destroy. 

(2) negative: forbéodan, forbid. 

(3) = ‘falsely’: forswerian, forswear. 

(4) = ‘down upon’: forséon, despise. 

(5) = ‘in behalf of’: forstandan, stand up for. 

(6) = ‘fore’: forscéawian, foresee. 

fore- = ‘fore-’ (Lat. pre-): foreséon, foresee, provide. 
ge- (Ger. ge-, Lat. con-) : 

(1) = ‘together’: geféra, companion. 

(2) = ‘attain by’ the action of the simple verb: 
thus, winnan, fight, but gewinnan, gain 
by fighting, conquer. 

(3) usual sign of past participle, when the verb 
lacks any other prefix: gegan, gone. 

(4) practically meaningless: gebed, prayer. 

mis- = ‘mis-’: miswendan, pervert. 

n- (for ne-)= ‘not’: na (= ne+A, not ever), not at all; 
nis, 7s not. | 

of- (1) = ‘off, ‘from’ (Lat. de-, ab-, pro-, ex-): of- 
spring, offspring. 


ofer- 


on- 


or- 


00- 


to- 


un- 
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(2) = ‘upon’: ofsittan, sit upon, oppress. 

(8) denoting offence, injury, death (Lat. ob-): 
ofdyncan, displease, ofstingan, stab to 
death. 

(4) = ‘attain by’ the action of the simple verb: 
offaran, catch up with, ofascian, learn by 
asking. 

(5) intensive: ofhyngrod, very hungry. 

(1) = ‘over’: oferbr#dan, overspread. 

(2) negative: ofergietan, forget. 

(1) = ‘on,’ ‘of’: ondrinean, drink of. 

(2) = ‘from,’ ‘out of’: onspringan, burst forth. 

(3) = ‘un: onliican, unlock. 


(4) intensive: onstyrian, agitate. 


= ‘without’: orsorg, without anxiety, orwéne, with- 


out hope, desperate. 

‘away’ (Lat. ex-, ab-, de-): 60fléon, flee away. 

(1) = ‘to’: técyme, advent. 

(2) = ‘asunder’ (Ger. zer-, Lat. dis-): téteran, 
tear apart, tocnawan, discern. 

(1) = ‘un-: unforht, fearless, unrim (unnum- 
ber), multitude. 

(2) = ‘bad’: undzd, 2/l deed. 


wider-(1) = ‘again’: widertrod, return. 


(2) = ‘against’: widersaca, adversary. 


ymb- = ‘around’ (Lat. circum-): ymbgang, circuit, 


ymbsittan, besiege. 
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143. Suffixes of masculine nouns. — The more important 
are -end, -ere, -ing, -ling, besides the originally inde- 
pendent words -ddm, -had, and -scipe. The first four 
denote persons; the last three, qualities or abstractions. 
Besides these, there is a masculine suffix -els, denoting 
things. 

-end (orig. -ende, forming present participles) = ‘-er,’ 
‘-or’: scieppend, creator. Contract nouns with 
this ending are féond, enemy, fréond, friend. 

-ere =‘-er’: hearpere, harper, bicere, scribe. 

-ing (1) = ‘son of’: Mdelwulfing, son of Athelwulf, 

Adaming, son of Adam. 

(2) more generally: Centing, inhabitant of Kent, 
cyning, king, pening, penny. The i sometimes 
causes umlaut, sometimes not. 

-ling: geongling, youngling, hyrling, hireling. 

-dom (Ger. -thum) = ‘-dom,’ ‘-ity,’ ‘-ism,’ ‘-ship,’ ‘-acy’: 
Cristendom, Christianity, cyneddm, kingship. 

-had (Ger. -heit, -keit) = ‘-hood,’ ‘-head,’ ‘-ity’: cild- 
had, childhood, meegdenhad, virginity. 

-scipe (Ger. -schaft) = ‘-ship,’ ‘-hood,’ ‘-ness,’ ‘-ity’: 
fréondscipe, friendship, feondscipe, enmity. 

-els: byrgels, tomb, rzedels, riddle. 


144. Suffixes of feminine nouns. — The chief are -estre, 
nes, -0, -Ju (-00), -ung (ing), and the originally inde- 
pendent -raden. 


-estre = ‘-tress’: 1restre, instructress. 
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-nes (Ger. -nis)= ‘-ness,’ ‘-ity,” forms abstracts from 
the present and past participial stems of verbs, 
but especially from adjectives: @htnes, persecution, 
forsewennes, contempt, halignes, holiness. 

-J, -Ou, -Jo =‘-th’: held, health, strengdu, strength. 
This ending was originally -ida, the -i of which 
caused umlaut. 

-ung (occasionally -ing) = ‘-ing,’ ‘-ation,’ forms nouns 
from the present stem of (usually weak) verbs: 
blétsung, dlessing, costung, temptation. 

-rden = ‘-red,’ ‘-ship,’ ‘-ity’: hierdra#den, guardian- 


ship, guard. 


145. Suffixes of neuter nouns.— The two principal, -lae 
and -rice, were originally independent words : — 
-lac (Mod. Eng. -lock, -ledge): brydlac, wedding. 
_ ice = ‘rule,’ ‘realm,’ ‘region’: biscoprice, bishopric, 


heofonrice, kingdom of heaven. 


146. Adjective suffixes.— The principal are -en, -ig, -iht, 
-isc, and -ol, besides the originally independent -bére, 
-cund, -fzest, -feald, -full, -léas, -lic, -m0d, -sum, -weard, 
-wende, -weord, -wierde, and -wis. The first four some- 


times cause umlaut, sometimes not. 

-en (Lat. -inus) = ‘-en’: linen, linen, gylden, golden. 
-ig (Ger. -ig) = ‘-y’: €adig, blessed, gredig, greedy. 
-iht (Ger. -icht) = ‘-y’: hré€odiht, reedy, stzniht, stan- 


’ 


iht, stony. 
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-ise (Ger. -isch) = ‘-ish’: forms adjectives from com- 
mon, but especially from proper nouns: hedenisc, 
heathenish, Englise, English. 

-ol (Lat. -ulus) = ‘disposed to’: swicol, deceitful. 


-bere (Ger. -bar, Lat. -ferus, -fer, -ger): cwealmbere, 
deadly, lustbéare, agreeable. 


b) 


-cund = ‘-ly’: heofondcund, heavenly. 

-feest (Ger. -fest) = ‘ possessing,’ ‘firm in’: stedefeest, 
possessing, or firm in, one’s place, steadfast, arfzest, 
merciful, pious. 

-feald (Ger. -falt) = ‘-fold’: féowerfeald, fourfold. 

-full (Ger. -voll) = ‘-ful’: geléaffull, faithful, synfull, 
sinful. 

-léas (Ger. -los) =‘-less’: arléas (Ger. ehrlos), infamous. 

-lic (Ger. -lich) =‘-ly,’ ‘-al’: eynelic, royal, eordlic, ter- 
restrial. 

-moéd (cf. Ger. -miithig) = ‘-minded’: anmédd (cf. Ger. 
einmithig), wranimous, €admod, humble. 

-sum (Ger. -sam) = ‘-full,’ ‘-some,’ ‘-able’: lufsum, lov- 
able, wynsum, winsome. 

-weard (cf. Ger. -warts) = ‘-ward’: hamweard, home- 
ward, on the way home, andweard, present. 

-wende = ‘-ary’: halwende, salutary. 

-weord, -wurd = ‘-worthy’: arweord, arwurd, venerable. 

-wierde, -wyrde (cf. Ger. -wiirdig) = ‘-worthy’: nyt- 
wierde, useful. 


-wis = ‘-wise’: gescéadwis, intelligent, rihtwis, righteous. 
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147. Composition. — Compounds are numerous in Old 
English. In this respect it resembles German and 
Greek, while Modern English has allowed this power 
of forming compounds to fall into disuse, largely 
through the influence of Latin and French. For this 
reason it would often be easier to make an idiomatic 
translation into Old English from Greek than from 
Latin; in its plastic and pictorial quality a page of 
Old English poetry suggests Homer or Pindar rather 
than Virgil or Horace, and among Roman poets the 
earlier, such as Lucretius. 

The relation of the first element of compounds to 
the second should always be noted. The first limits or 
defines the second, and for this reason takes the stress ; 
but the precise relation of the two elements is now of 
one sort, now of another. Sometimes it may be ex- 
pressed by a preposition, sometimes by the sign of a 
case, sometimes by an adjective: gzers-hoppa, gzers- 
stapa, grasshopper, hopper in or through the grass ; 
han-créd, cock’s-crowing ; héah-engel, high-angel, arch- 
angel ; gim-stan, gem-stone, jewel. 

Although compounds should be studied with refer- 
ence to the meaning and relation of their components, 
they should frequently be translated by a simple Mod- 
ern English word. Thus gershoppa may sometimes 
be translated by locust; gimstan should never be 
translated gemstone; and héahfzder should always 
be rendered by patriarch or father. 


SEN AAS 





148. Object of this sketch.— The object of the present 
sketch is not to present a complete view of Old English 
syntax, even in outline, but rather to call attention to 
such peculiarities as are most likely to cause difficulty. 
Many constructions common to all the cultivated Euro- 
pean languages, especially to the inflected ones, will 
either be passed over without notice or but briefly 
touched upon. 

Nouns. 

149. Subject. — The subject of a finite verb is in the 

nominative case. For that of an infinitive, see 169. 


150. Predicate nominative. — A predicate noun (or 
adjective), denoting the same person or thing as its 
subject, agrees with it in case. Examples: ic eom 


Apollonius; det ic gewurde wzdla. 


151. Apposition.— A noun annexed to another noun, 
and denoting the same person or thing, agrees with 
it in case. Examples: and wénde det héo Diana 
weere, S€0 gyden; Arcestrates (gen.) dohtor dvs 
cyninges. 

Note hie sume = some of them. 

88 
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152. Vocative. —The vocative, which is identical in 
form with the nominative, is used in direct address. 
It may be preceded by an interjection, the second 
personal pronoun, or a possessive pronoun; this pos- 
sessive pronoun, when followed by an adjective, usually 
‘takes before the latter the demonstrative pronoun se. 
Examples: di s#% Neptune; min se léofesta feder. 


153. Genitive with nouns. — The genitive is distinc- 
tively an adnominal case; that is, its principal function is 
to limit the meaning of a noun. Its sign is of. It denotes 
various relations, not all of which can be strictly defined. 

a) Relationship: tire ealra médor. 

6) Source: sunnan and modnan léoman; dx#re 
hearpan sweg; fremdra 0éoda ungedwernes. 

e) Subject. The noun in the genitive stands for the 
author of the action denoted by the noun upon which 
the genitive is dependent. Example: dinra hal- 
gena earnungum. 

d) Object. This may be known by the’ possibility 
of turning the noun upon which it is dependent into 
a cognate verb, when the noun in the genitive will 
become the object of that verb; for example, in Fréan 
egesan, Fréan is an obj. gen., because, if we substi- 
tute for the noun egesa, fear, the verb fear, the noun 
Lord becomes the object of the verb. Examples: des 
dzeges liehtinge ; lifes Ohne us: unscedodigra 
beswicend ; leswe Seaapa and néata; hyht héle. 

G 
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e) Cause (denoted by for): léan Dissa swes- 
enda. 

f) Characteristic: meregreotan #lces hiwes; 
tréowum missenlicra cynna; setl his meg- 
endrymnesse. Here, perhaps, belongs: werhades 
and wifhades hé gescéop hie. 

g) Specification of time: Anes mondes fierst. 

h) Specification of place: garsecges igland (Latin 
influence). ; 

t) Unclassified: O#re néowolnesse_ bradnes ; 


% 


154. Partitive genitive.— The genitive denotes the 


Jet megen lufe; Jere sprxece ende. 


whole, with words denoting a part. 

a) With nouns: unrim ceastra; fela géara; 
lythwon cwicera cynna. 

6) With pronouns: manna #nigne; hiera nan; 
hwile €ower; gumena gehwene; hwethwugu 
swileces; sé manna. ‘Note the peculiar anra 
gehwilec, each one. 

c) With numerals: eahta fOta; féower hund 
wintra. 

d) With superlatives: béacna beorhtost. Simi- 
larly, with a cognate noun, to denote eminence: 
dryhtna Dryhten. 


155. Genitive with adjectives. — The genitive is used 
to define an adjective with respect to the part or 
relation in which the quality is conceived. Such 
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adjectives are frequently akin to verbs which take 
the genitive (156), and sometimes correspond to Latin 
adjectives of inclination in -az. They may be roughly 
classified as follows : — 


a) Want: d#lléas mines rénes; idel and unnyt 
goda (154. 6) gehwilces. 

6) Fulness: berende (Lat. ferav) missenlicra 
fugla. 

c) Desire: #tes georn. 

d) Retentiveness: feesthafol (Lat. tenaz) minra 
goda. robe 


e) Knowledge: wordes wis. 


156. Genitive with verbs.— The genitive is used with 
many verbs, mostly such as denote mental action, but 
also with those of cessation and refusal, and some 
others. Frequently the underlying notion is a parti- 
tive one; that is, the object is conceived as affected 


in part. 


a) Desire: frides wilnedon. 

b) Request: biddende minra goda. 

c) Rejoicing:. pxes se hlanca gefeah. 

d) Experiment: wzda cunnedan. 

e) Use: eardes bricad. 

f) Care: giemden des deges. 

g) Supposition or belief: néhtes elles wéndon; 


Szes geliefan. 
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h) Fear: ne ondr#d du DE KRniges Jinges. 
?) Granting: 4ra unnan. 


j) Refusal: tide forwierndest. “ou "2 4°< 


k) Cessation: geswac his weorces. { 
l) Awaiting: Tes wordes bad. ava.tij “Ku ve 


m) Approaching: céoles néosan. icc.t \, sah 


n) Producing: gasta stréonan. 4 4 oS 
NOAM byte: : 


157. Adverbial genitive. — Certain adverbial relations 
may be expressed by the genitive (a. ve wee 
hine gewende 0 2s reece 

1. The demonstrative dat is eae used in the 
genitive in various adverbial senses. Thus of time, 
des (Je) = from the time that, after, afterwards ; 
of manner, = as far as, as; of cause, = for this, 
because ; etc. Ms 

158. Genitive with prepositions.— The genitive is ocea- 
sionally used with certain prepositions, such as wid, to, 
and wana. Examples: wid ds festengeates; 


tO Jes; Anes wana siextig (78. 5). 


159. Genitive with other cases. — Verbs which take a 
genitive denoting the thing, may also take a dative or 
accusative of the person. 

a) With dative (neluding reflexives, 184): him 
(164. a) ne ade (156. 7) God lengran lifes; 
nolde gé mé (dat.) weda tidian (156. 2); gé 
mé (dat.) tes forwierndon (156. 7); Apollonius 
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hiere (164. ¢) Des Dancode; ne ondr#d (156. h) 
du 96 (161. 1) Zniges Jinges. 

6) With accusative Cnecluding impersonals, 190): 
dé (acc.) Shtes axian; Rincwtultunmes bzedon ; 
oe tweonie Jere sprxce; merelidendum (161) 
miltsa biddan wuldres Aldor (acc.); SDegnas 


dearle gelyste (190) gargewinnes. 


160. Dative in general. — The dative denotes the 
indirect object, usually the person to or for or with 
reference to whom something is done. When used 
with verbs (164), the general notion of the verb may 
often be regarded as implying some sort of giving (or 
its opposite), if this term be employed in its widest 
sense. 

1. The dative is sometimes used for the instru- 


mental (174): cleopode micelre stefne. 


161. Dative of benefit or interest. — The sign of this 
dative is for. Examples: scipu €ow eallum ic 
wyrce. Perhaps also: DJinre eordan ne rind. 

1. Akin to this is the reflexive dative (184): Szxt 
hie him (for themselves) w#pnu worhten. 

2. Similar, too, is the dative of possession, which, 
without much change in the sense, might be replaced 
by the genitive: him féollon téaras of 0%m éagum 
(so Ger. thm fielen Thrénen von den Augen); him 
mon feaht on last; wulfum to willan. 
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162. Dative of deprivation.— Some verbs of depriva- 
tion (cf. 177) take the dative of the object removed, 
sometimes with an accusative of the person from 
whom. Examples: hé hine unserydde 3%m healf- 
an sciecelse; Dingum oOngierede and genac- 
odode. 


163. Dative of resemblance or approach. — This is 
self-explanatory. 

a) With verbs: geflit cymd T#H#m beheald- 
endum. 


b) With adjectives (cf. 165): fugole gelicost. 


164. Dative with various verbs. — Such ate verbs 
of (160) — 

a) Giving or imparting: Jearfum délan. 

b) Speaking: hiere areahte; him gecydan. 

c) Thanking: Gode Danciende. 

d) Promising: behét minum laréowe. 

e) Serving and benefiting: hé him dénode ; 
tremme gehwile O600rum; him féng God on 
fultum; manigum genyhtsumian. 

f) Obeying and following: gehiersumian minum 
willan; de hiere folgode. 

g) Pitying: gemiltsa mé. 

h) Requiting: forgieldan ®ghwileum. 

?) Ruling: Séodum racian. Similarly, youm 
stilde. 


)) Receiving: onféng J#re wununge. 
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k) Pleasing and suiting: him eallum licode; oé 
gedafenad. 

1) Seeming: mé dyncd. 

m) Opposing: worulde widsacan. 

n) Betraying or deserting: swicad 9é. 


0) Using (vare): notad crefte minum. 


165. Dative with adjectives.— The dative is chiefly 
employed with adjectives signifying dear, generous, 
useful, obedient, etc., and the opposite. Examples: 
lidwérigum éste; Gode Sone léofan fder (the 
father dear to God); behéfe ic eom cyninge; 
foleum fracod. 

1. The dative of want or deprivation (cf. 162) is 
also found here: Gode orfeorme. 


166. Dative with prepositions. — The dative is by 
far the commonest case with prepositions. Examples 
would be superfluous. . 

1. After the preposition on (in), certain adjectives, 
like mid and ufanweard, agree with the following 
noun, instead of being treated like nouns governing 
it in the genitive, as are their counterparts in Mod. 
Eng. Examples: on midre dre s# (so Lat. 
in medio mari, but Mod. Eng. im the midst of the 
sea); on Sem festene ufanweardum. 


167. Dative absolute.— A noun and a participle, not 
involved in the main construction of the sentence, 
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may stand by themselves in the dative, and consti- 
tute an adverbial clause, most frequently of time. 
This construction is imitated from the Latin ablative 
absolute. Examples: onfangenre his blétsunge; 


disum eallum Ous gedonum. 


168. Accusative after transitive verbs. — The direct 
object of a transitive verb is put in the accusative. 
Examples: hé swang Jone top; ealne norddel 
genomon. 

1. A special case of the foregoing is the cognate 
accusative, in which the object is etymologically akin 
to the verb: libbad hiera lif. 


169. Subject accusative.— The subject of an infini- 
tive is put in the accusative. Examples: geseah hé 
sumne fiscere gan; hé gehierde Jone blisse- 


sang upastigan. 


170. Accusative of extent.— The accusative may de- 
note extent of time or space. Example: wees se 


storm ealne Jone deg swide micel and strang. 


171. Accusative after impersonals.— Impersonals (190) 
of appetite or passion govern an accusative of the 
person suffering. Example: mé hyngrede. 


172. Accusative after prepositions. — Some preposi- 


tions always govern the accusative, others only under 
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certain circumstances. Those of the former class 
are geond, 60, durh, and ymb(e) ; of the latter, 
a large number that more frequently take the 
dative (166). 

1. Of the second class, om (im) is perhaps the com- 
monest representative, taking the dative when denoting 
rest in, the accusative when denoting motion towards ; 
this distinction, however, is not invariably observed. 
Examples of accusative: inéode on Det bed; in 
Ozet mynster éode. 

Exceptions to the rule are: on Done seofodan 


dzg; mid Jone bisceop. 


173. Two accusatives.— Verbs signifying to make, to 
name, to regard, and the like, may take a predicate 
accusative besides the object accusative. Examples: 
God hine (obj. acc.) geworhte wundorlicne and 
fegerne; God geciegde 38 drygnesse (obj. acc.) 


eordan; hwonne gesiwon wé dé (obj. acc.) hun- 


} 
f 


grigne? ; 


174. Instrumental in general. — The instrumental, 
which in form is sometimes (especially in the plural) 
indistinguishable from the dative (see 160. 1), denotes 
manner, means, instrument, or material. Its sign is by 
or with. Examples: geseah blidum andwlitan; 
gestavolade strangum mihtum; gefzstnade 
folmum; gefrzetwade foldan scéatas leomum 


and léafum. 
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This case is more common in poetry than in 
prose, where its place is often taken by mid with 
the dative; even in poetry, the simple instrumental 
sometimes alternates with the dative accompanied by 
mid, e.g. (Andreas, 320) sarewide occurs in the same 
construction as mid oferhygdum. Occasionally the 
instrumental is employed where Modern English 
would use an accusative: mundum brugdon, they 
waved (with) their hands. 

The instrumental being one of the more difficult 
cases to master, a few of its regular combinations are 
separately appended : — 

a) With verbs of journeying and transporting, where 
its sign may almost be regarded as 7x: cé0lum lidan; 
fedmum ferian; side gesdhte. So with libban: 
dréamum lifdon. 

b) With verbs of speaking, to indicate voice or lan- 
guage (see also 160. 1): wordum cwed; ondsweor- 
odon génewidum. 

e) With past participles, generally preceding the 
latter (common in poetry): sweordum gehéawen; 
hilde gesz#ged; dOme gedyrsod. 

d) With adjectives (generally in poetry), to denote 
in what respect, or sometimes instrumentality: feder- 
um hréemig; ecgum gecoste; mundum fréorig; 
synnum wunde. These last two afford the met- 
rical combinations exhibited in 217. 1— among the 
commonest in Old English. 
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175. Instrumental with prepositions. — Mid, which fre- 
quently takes the dative, is sometimes found with the 
instrumental, especially in the Anglian dialect; so 
occasionally for. Examples: mid ealle; mid micle 
sige; mid 0y réadestan godwebbe; for hwy. 


176. Adverbial instrumental. — The instrumental may 
denote adverbial relations, especially time when. Exam- 
ples: sume dzge; dy seofodan dege; #lce 
géare; word stunde ahof. 

1. It may also denote the nwmber of times: siex- 
tiene sid um. 

2. The instrumental may denote the way: SY ilean 


wege. 


177. Instrumental of deprivation. — Some verbs of 
deprivation may take an object of which in the 
instrumental (cf. 162). Examples: mai®0mum be- 


dzled; #zhtum benézémde. 


178. Instrumental of difference. — The instrumental 
denotes the measure of difference. Examples: micle 
lengran; OY bealdran; pon cymlicor; strengre 


eallum O0#m zergedonum. 


Adjectives. 


179. Agreement of adjectives. — Adjectives agree with 
their nouns in gender, number, and case. This applies 


also to demonstrative, possessive, and indefinite pro- 
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nouns, and to participles, when used as adjectives. 
When used predicatively, however, participles may 
be uninflected. 


180. Strong and weak adjectives.— For the distinc- 
tion in the use of strong and weak adjectives, see 55. 


181. Adjectives as nouns.— An adjective may be used 
as a noun (see 55). Examples: 0&8 ymbsittendan; 


hwa gief> J#m uncidan lifes fultum. 


Adverbs. 


182. Use of adverbs. — Adverbs qualify verbs, adjec- 
tives, and other adverbs. 


183. Two negatives. — Two or more negatives 
strengthen the negation, instead of making an affirma- 


tive. Example: din nis nan wiht. v4 


- Pronouns. 


184. Reflexive pronouns. — The reflexive pronoun 
(82), in the dative (161. 1; cf. 159) or accusative, 
is used with certain verbs whose counterparts in 
Mod. Eng. would not necessarily require it. 

a) Dative: worhton him hdcas; b¥r him eaxe 


on handa; him land curon; gewat him; far 3é; 
cierde we iis. 
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b) Accusative: hé gereste hine; dSxet tréow 
bret hit; bewende hine; hine gemengde; 


€ow fysan. 


185. Relative pronouns. — For these see 87. 


Verbs. 


186. Forms of the verb.— Old English verbs are 
either transitive or intransitive. They have two 
voices, — active and passive; three moods, — indica- 
tive, optative, and imperative — besides the infinitive, 
gerund, and participles; and five tenses, — present, 
preterit, perfect, pluperfect, and future. The uses 
of these forms correspond, in general, to those of 


the same forms in other languages. 


187. Voices. — The forms of the active voice are 
given in 95; those of the passive are formed by 
adding the past participle to the appropriate tense of 


wesan (béon), be, or weordan, become. 


188. Tenses. — Only two independent tenses are dis- 
tinguished by their stems,— the present and the pret- 
erit. The present may also be used for the future; 
the preterit, for any of the three past tenses. Other- 
wise the distinctions of tense are indicated by means 
of auxiliaries, as in Modern English: the future being 
formed by the infinitive with sculan, shall (133), and 
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willan, will (139); the perfect and pluperfect, by the 
past participles with the appropriate tenses of hab- 
ban, have (121), in the case of transitive verbs, and 
of wesan, be (138), in the case of intransitives. 


189. Agreement.— A finite verb agrees with its sub- 
ject in number and person. Exceptions are :— 

1. When the subject consists of two nouns denoting 
essentially the same thing, united by a conjunction, 
the verb in agreement may be in the singular: sie 
sibb and gedwzernes betweoh us. . 

2. A collective noun may take a verb in the plural: 
séo cnéoris wagon and lzeddon. 

3. A plural verb, with a predicate in the plural, 
may be introduced by a neuter singular: Jt wron 


ngla gastas; hit Donne wzeron mine weeteru. 
> ) 


Nore. — The subject is sometimes to be supplied (cf. 190): hét 
Set léoht Deg. 


190. Impersonals.— Impersonal verbs are those whose 
subject is an implied hit, it. They are often transi- 
tive, taking an object in the dative or accusative (164. 
k,l; 171). Examples: mé Jyned; mé hyngrede; 
swa geszlde iu; hi hyre et beaduwe gespéow. 
Sometimes they take two cases: pegnas gelyste 
gargewinnes (159. 5). 


191. Indicative. — The indicative has the functions 
common to it in most languages. 
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192. Optative in general.— The optative, sometimes 
called the subjunctive, is used to express an action: 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. It is 
employed either in independent sentences or in sub- 
ordinate clauses. Of these subordinate clauses there 
are two principal kinds, — substantive or noun clauses, 
and adverbial clauses. Of these, the noun clauses, 
generally introduced by Sezet, are the more important. 
Whenever the conjunction dt can be translated in 
order that or so that, it introduces an adverbial clause; 
otherwise, a noun clause. Other adverbial clauses are 
those of place, time, and manner. Less frequent are 
adjective clauses, introduced by or implying a relative 


pronoun. 


193. Optative in independent clauses. — Under this 
head falls the use of the optative (a) to express a 
command or an emphatic wish; (6) in doubtful ques- 
tions implying a negative answer; and (c) in hypo- 
thetical sentences. 

a) Command: béo ni léoht; adl 3€ fornime; 
gan we sécean. 

b) Question: hwet Sonne mé fremede gedeorf 


min ? 
c) Hypothesis: sie det Ji sie. —Y 
194. Optative in noun clauses. — The noun clause 


takes the place either of the subject (or predicate 
nominative) or of the object of a principal clause. 
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The object clause is commonest after verbs of knowl- 
edge, affirmation, command, and desire, such as know, 
say, order, wish, etc. 

a) Subject clause: licad dé Det Apollonius dus 
heonan fare; wen is dt 01 geméte sumne. 

b) Object clause: gewite hwet se geonga mann 
sie; ne meahte findan hwile hiera_ forliden 
wre; ic 0é& bebéode Set Ju Det nenigum 
menn cyde; ic wysce Set ic eft forlidennesse 
gefare. 


Norse. — Certainty is rendered by the indicative: ic oncnawe 
Set Ja eart wel gel&red. 


195. Optative by attraction.— This is a name given 
to the optative found in clauses following another 
optative. Examples: sprytte (193. a) séo eorvde 
tréow, Ozes szd sie on him selfum; wen is Ozet 
du geméte (194. a) sumne Det JE gemiltsie; 
des-Je Ji geare forwite (196. f) hwxem dt 
gemiltsie; Oz«t sum gestréon ic mé begiete 
(196. f), Tanan ic mé Aféde. 


196. Optative in adverbial clauses.— These are clauses 
of place (where), of time (before, until, when, while), 
of manner (as if), conditional (f), concessive 
(though), final (in order that), and consecutive (so 
that). Hypothetical or indefinite character in some 
measure attaches to the optative in each. 
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a) Place: Set Oi wer gecéose D¥r Di self 
wille. 

b) Time: #r se deg cume; bid 60-det hé cume. 

c) Manner: swilce hé cuma wre. 

d) Conditional: gif dm ne finde nznne, wend 
donne hider ongéan; swa hit d0é€ ne mislicie. 
But sometimes indicative: gif Ja mé geliefst. 

e) Concessive: Séah Out stille sie. 

J) Final: and gesette hie on Ore heofonan, 
det hie scinen ofer eordan. So with dzxs-de: 
des-Je Ju geare forwite. Negative: dy-l¥s-Te Fé 
tweonie. 

g) Consecutive: Adl dé fornime, det da ne 


beo hal. 


197. Optative in adjective clauses. — Whenever a 
sentence introduced by an actual or virtual relative 
implies an element of doubt, it may take the opta- 
tive. Examples: gecéose znne, hwilcne di wille 
(hwilene is a virtual+relative); swa-hweet-swa da 


wille. 


198. Imperative. — The imperative is used in com- 
mands, sometimes with the second personal pronoun, 
sometimes without. Examples: béo blide mid is; 


wite du; gé efthwerfad to ciricean 


199. Infinitive. — The infinitive is construed as a 
neuter noun, the subject or object of a finite verb. 
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When the object, it may itself have a subject noun 
or pronoun in the accusative (169). 

a) Subject (or pred. nom., 150): micel hiend and 
sceamu hit is nellan. 

6) Object: nellan wesan; hét hyre dinenne 
héafod onwridan. 

1. An object infinitive is sometimes used for pur- 
poses of specification. With verbs of motion this 
may often be translated by the present participle, 
occasionally by the infinitive of purpose (= zm order 
to). Examples: cOmon lidan; gewat him gangan; 


féran gasta stréonan (purpose). 


200. Gerund. — The gerund may usually be trans- 
lated by the Mod. Eng. infinitive, in a variety of 
senses. Examples: cOmon minre dohtor t6 bid- 
danne; land swide feorr tO geséceanne; O04 
éstas him beforan legde de hé him to béodanne 
heefde. 


Prepositions. 


201. Cases governed. — For the cases governed by 
prepositions, see 158, 166, 172, 175. 

1. The preposition sometimes follows its object, or 
immediately precedes the verb, and at times is diffi- 
cult to distinguish from an adverb, or a prefix of the 
verb. Examples: de (87. c) 00 efter Axodest; de 
ou swa wel wid gedést. 
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Conjunctions. 


202. Correlatives.— Some of the more common cor- 


relatives are the following : — 


Oy Vag 5 eee er ge ge, bother ee os and. 

OV 10Gs. ae se ve, whether... or. 

Ny i ery Deed né, neither. . . . nor. 
(da-0a..... va} 

Dy a0 Aes sory Sols va | SO) ALE noe (then) 
| Yonne ... . Jonne | 

eyemeah. . 42. déah, though. . . . (yet). 

J) swa-swa .. . swa, aol a as. 

iy aeSWAe os ose swa, Chee ne. s the 


Pav OMS Oye 


————_+o+——_. 


203. Old English verse stichic.— Old English verse is 
rarely strophic, but almost without exception stichic ; 
that is, consists of ungrouped lines, following each 
other as in Modern English blank verse. 


204. The line and the hemistich.— The line of poetry 
consists of two hemistichs, separated by the cesura. 
Example : — 


bord and brad swyrd, brine helmas. 


The hemistich may be either normal or expanded. 
A normal hemistich contains two metrical feet. Ex- 


ample : — 
céne under cumblum. 


An expanded hemistich contains three metrical feet. 


Example : — 
swidmod sinces ahte. 


205. The foot.— A metrical foot is a portion of a 
line containing one primary stress. The syllable re- 
ceiving the primary stress may. or may not be fol- 
lowed or preceded by one or more lighter or slurred 
syllables. 

108 
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Of the lighter syllables following or preceding a pri- 
mary stress, one may, under certain circumstances, re- 
ceive a secondary stress (23). A syllable which receives 
neither primary nor secondary stress is called unstressed. 


206. Stressed and unstressed syllables.— The primary 
stress nearly always falls upon a long syllable; this 
long syllable may, however, be represented by two 
syllables, of which the first is short, and the second so 
light as to admit of syncopation. The substitution of 
two such short syllables for a single long one is called 
resolution. 

A long syllable is one which contains a long vowel 
or diphthong, or a short vowel followed by two conso- 
nants. A short syllable is one which contains a short 
vowel followed by a single consonant (4). Long and 
short syllables, when stressed, are represented in metri- 
cal schemes by the macron, —, and the breve, v, respec- 
tively. Stressed syllables are indicated by the acute 
or grave accent, according as the stress is primary or 
secondary. Unstressed syllables, whether short or long, 
are represented by the oblique cross, x. 

The syllable which receives the primary stress is 
usually the root syllable of a word, while the lighter 
or slurred syllables comprise the terminations, enclitics, 
and proclitics; occasionally, however, the second ele- 
ment of a compound word is reckoned as a slurred 
syllable, though usually it takes a secondary stress. 
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207. Classification of feet.— The terms zambie, trochaic, 
etc., are used analogically, with reference to stress, and 
not, as in Greek and Latin prosody, with primary refer- 
ence to quantity. This being understood, Old English 
metrical feet may be classified as follows : — 

1. Monosyllabic: The monosyllabic foot regularly 
consists of a long syllable under the primary stress, +. 
This foot is never found except in conjunction with one 
of the dactylic type having a secondary stress (1. A to 
inhi 216)). 

2. Disyllabic: The disyllabic foot may be either tro- 
chaic, 7x, or iambic, xz. In the trochaic foot, the 
unstressed syllable may be replaced by a long syllable 
under the secondary stress. The dactyl formed by the 
resolution of the trochee may be called the light dactyl, 
to distinguish it from the heavy or normal dactyl, in 
which the first syllable is long. 

3. Trisyllabic: The trisyllabic foot is either dactylic, 
“xx, or anapestic, x x2. If dactylic, either the second 
or third syllable has in some cases secondary stress. 

4. Polysyllabic: If tetrasyllabic, this foot resembles 
either a first pzeon, 7x xx, or a fourth pewon, x x x2. 
If it contains a greater number of syllables, it is still 
essentially dactylic or anapestic in effect, 2x x x.., or 
we XXXZZ. 

In any of the foregoing feet, resolution may take 
place, thus apparently increasing the number of typical 
syllables. 
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208. Anacrusis.— Before hemistichs beginning with 
a primary stress, one or more unstressed syllables may 
occur. These unstressed syllables constitute what is 
known as the anacrusis. It is rare at the beginning 
of the second hemistich, but more frequent before the 
first. 


209. Expanded hemistichs.— These are formed by pre- 
fixing a foot of the form 4x... (less frequently 4, and 
rarely in the first hemistich x7) to a regular hemistich 
of two stresses. Expanded lines are employed in pas- 
sages of peculiar elevation and solemnity, or expressive 
of unwonted agitation. The expanded hemistich has 
three stresses, instead of the normal two, since the pre- 
fixed portion differs from the anacrusis in having a 
primary stress. Asa rule, the first and second stresses 
of the first hemistich, when expanded, take alliteration, 
while in the second hemistich the place of the allitera- 
tive syllable is unchanged, coinciding normally with the 


(new) second stress. Example :— 


~ 


béaga and beorhtra majma, hi pet pre beorhtan Baie 


210. Alliteration. — Alliteration is a poetical ornament 
which is a distinctive feature of Old English verse. It 
consists in the employment of the same or similar 
sounds at the beginning of two or more syllables which 
receive the primary stress. ‘The second hemistich con- 
tains one such alliterative syllable, as a rule thrt which 
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has the first primary stress; the first hemistich has reg- 
ularly two, though frequently only one. The allitera- 
tive sound must be the same throughout, if consonantal ; 
if vocalic, it is usually different in the three syllables. 
Examples are : — 


a) grame gidfrecan, garas sendon. 
b) on Set degred sylf, dynedan scildas. 
Cc) earn @tes georn, UtUrigfedera. 


In expanded lines, the additional foot frequently 
takes alliteration, thus removing it from one of its 


normal positions. 


211. Alliteration in relation to stress. — The accentual 
principles observed by Old English poets in their man- 
agement of alliteration virtually reduce themselves to 
one: that the most important syllables of the most im- 
portant words should receive primary stress. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the stress is sometimes 
rhetorical, that is, depends not so much upon the intrin- 
sic weight of the word as upon that which belongs to 
it in virtue of its relation to other words in the same 
sentence. For example, a preposition might be ex- 
pected to have less intrinsic weight than a following 
noun, yet instances occur where the preposition allit 
erates. 

One general rule is that if a noun and a verb are 
found in the same hemistich, it is the noun that allite- 
rates. 
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212. Difference between the two hemistichs.— The first 
hemistich frequently differs from the second, not only 
in the number of its alliterative syllables, but also in 
that of the unstressed syllables admitted between two 
primary stresses, or in the form of anacrusis. 


213. Rime. — Rime and various forms of assonance 
are occasionally employed by Old English poets, some- 
times for the purpose of uniting more closely the two 
halves of the same line, less frequently to associate the 
second half of a line with the first or second half of the 
following line, rarely in formulas or compounds within 


the same hemistich. 


214. Masculine and feminine rime.— Masculine or mon- 
osyllabic rime is perfect, when the riming vowels are 
identical, and are followed by the same consonants or 
consonant combinations. Example (from Béowulf):— 

éode yrremod: him of eagum stod. 

Feminine or polysyllabic (usually disyllabic) rime is 
perfect when the first riming syllables are perfect mas- 
culine rimes and the following syllables are identical. 
Example : — 


scildburh sc#ron, scéotend wron. 


There are also various sorts of imperfect rime. 


215. Kennings. — A characteristic ornament of Old 


English, as well as of early Teutonic poetry in general, 
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are the kennings. This term, which is of Norse origin, / 


designates those synonyms or periphrastic phrases which © 
are employed to diversify the expression of a thought, 
or to avoid the repetition of the same word, usually a 


noun. Many of these are striking metaphors, but by * 


no means all; some, though metaphorical in their origin, 
were undoubtedly so familiar to the poet and audience 


N 
LN 
“A 
* 


j 

é 
> 

\\ 


that their peculiar significance was overlooked, and a 


were regarded as stereotyped and convenient synonyms. 
Examples of kennings for God are: arfzest cyning, 


mihtig dryhten, metod, fréa zlmihtig. 


216. Ordinary sequences of long and short syllables! — 
Before proceeding to examine the metrical constitution 
of the hemistich, it is desirable to consider the ordinary 
sequences of long and short syllables in Old English, 
and particularly in Old English poetry. 

1. Long syllables followed by short or slurred sylla- 
bles. A long stressed syllable may be followed : — 

a) by a derivative or inflectional syllable: setiras 7 x 

6) by a monosyllabic proclitic: eft t6 4% 

c) by a monosyllabic prefix: mod a(réted) LK 

d) by a derivative or inflectional syllable + a mono- 
syllabic prefix or proclitic: cénra to ax 

e) by a disyllabic proclitic or prefix: fynd ofer(wun- 


nen) Lax 





1 This paragraph is designed only for reference. 
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J) by a monosyllabic proclitic + a monosyllabic pre- 
fix: ford on ge(rihte) A 
g) by two monosyllabic words: him 3a se Lx x 
h) by two syllables, derivative or inflectional: méa- 
igre 2 
7) by the second element of a compound word, with 
or without a derivative syllable interposed : — 
(a) scirm#led 
(8) hildeléod 
J) by a disyllabic word, with the stress upon its second 
syllable: néar zetstop (Béow.) 2xXY 
k) by a derivative or inflectional syllable + a mono- 
syllabic word: €éadve meg ZXY 
2. Long syllables preceded by short or slurred syl- 
lables. A long stressed syllable may be preceded : — 
a) by a monosyllabic prefix: geféoll ae 
6) by a monosyllabic proclitic: Surh min(e) ie 
c) by a derivative or inflectional syllable: (frym)da 
God xee 
d) by a derivative or inflectional ending + a mono- 
syllabic prefix or proclitic: (hlane)a gefeah Xie 
e) by a disyllabic ending: (lar)ena god (Béow.) 
es 
J) by a disyllabic proclitic: syddan frymd(e) x x7 
g) by two monosyllabic words: 04 De hwil(e) x x Zz 
3. Long syllables followed by long or stressed syl- 
lables. In addition to the cases instanced under 1. h and 
i, which belong under the head of secondary stress, 
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stressed syllables proper are here to be considered. A 
long syllable may be followed : — 
a) by a monosyllabic word: brad swyrd 747(2~) 
b) when a monosyllable, by the first syllable of a 
disyllabic word: ddm Ag(on) LoTR ZED 
e) when a monosyllable, by the first syllable of a tri- 
syllabic word: sang hild(eléod ) » ELECTR 
d) when the second syllable of a disyllabic word, by 
the first syllable of a disyllabic word: (ge)gan hzefd(on) 
BAECS) 
e) when the first syllable of a polysyllabic word (often 
a compound), by the second syllable of the same word: 
nidheard, burhléod(um) Ea Cee 
4. Short stressed syllables followed by short or 
slurred syllables. A short, stressed syllable may be 
followed : — 
a) by a single unstressed syllable, forming with it two 
metrical syllables: eyning Ox 
6) by an unstressed syllable, forming with it the met- 
rical equivalent of a single long syllable, and capable of 
being substituted for the latter in every position: zde(le) 
ox (=Z) 
Compounds are metrically regarded, for the most part, 
as composed of two independent words, but their length, 
taken in connection with the invariability of their typi- 
cal forms, restricts the employment of certain compounds | 
to particular metrical schemes. Thus, compounds like 
hildenzdran are adapted to hemistichs of the trochaic 
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type, 2x | 2x; those like burhléodum to the type 
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217, Constitution of the hemistich.— There are five 
normal types of the hemistich, which may be called 
respectively (cf. 207) the 1) trochaic (dactylic), 2) 
the iambic (anapestic), 3) the iambic-trochaic, 4) the 
monosyllabic-bacchic (or -cretic), and the 5) bacchic- 
monosyllabic. Types 4 and 5 occasionally become tro- 
chaic-bacchic and bacchic-trochaic respectively. 

Every hemistich ends either in a stressed syllable, or 
in a stressed syllable followed by a single short syllable 
(exceptionally by two short syllables, as in 216. 4. 6). 

Occasionally a greater number of unstressed syllables 
than three occur together, but without destroying the 
character of the verse as belonging to one of the fore- 


going types. 
218. Constitution of the various types. —1. The first or 


trochaic (dactylic) type is formed by the union of two 
feet like those found in 1. a to 1. g above. Thus: — 


biddan wylle ELEN EN 

ewicera cynna Sp 8 So || Boxe 

ealde ge geonge EO | LO 
With anacrusis (208) : — 

odve sundoryrfes eX, |EAOCIE Za 


Occasionally, by the introduction of two consecutive 
long syllables, as in 3. e, there occur hemistichs of these 


forms : — 
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scildburh sc#ron EZ |PZEN 

helmas and hupseax Ve tee |e 
A short stressed syllable is rare : — 

arfest cyning WSN GX. 


2. The second or iambic (anapestic) type is formed 
by the union of two feet like those found in 2. a to 2.9 
above. Thus: — 


se hyhsta dzl MLE SLE 
berad linde ford NOK ANSE 
nu ic gumena gehweene MMGLS || 5G 2S 


With extra unstressed syllables in the first foot (207. 
4): — pet hé in pet bargeteld xxxxZ/xZ 

3. The third or iambic-trochaic type is formed by the 
union of two feet like those found in 1. a to 1. g and 2. 
a to 2. g respectively. Thus: — 


and cempwige 
and ge dom agon 


x x 
on Jam sigewenge ~~ x 
Rarely a short stressed syllable : — 
of hornbogan SIRE 
et Tam escplegan eax 


With extra unstressed syllables in the first foot: — 


be hie ofercuman mihton XO elie 


It will be observed that where two long syllables 


meet in the middle of the hemistich there is such a 
sequence as in 38. a to 3. e. 
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4. The fourth or monosyllabic-bacchic type is formed 
by the union of a monosyllabic foot with such as are 
found in 1.hand1.7¢ (a). Thus: — 

megd modigre CZ eS 

heled higerdfe OES GE =X 
Similarly, the monosyllabic-cretic takes groups like 1. 7 
(8), 1.7, and 1. & for the second foot : — 


sang hildeléod La Aes 


An example of the trochaic-bacchic type (found only in 
first hemistichs) is : — 


stopon styrnmode EEG o | Rie SS 


Where two long syllables belonging to different feet 
come together in the pure type, we have various cases 
under 3, the one above being under e. 

5. The fifth or bacchic-monosyllabic type is formed 
by the union of such feet as are found in 1. / and 1.2 
(a) with a monosyllabic foot. Thus : — 


scirméled swyrd LESS a ee 
sigerofe heeled GEE 


219. Frequency of the various types. — The relative 
frequency of the various types is indicated by their 
order in the last paragraph, though Types 2 and 38 
are not far from equal. Thus, in the poem of Judith, 
the percentages are, in round numbers, as follows, not 
counting expanded lines, which mostly belong to 
Type 1 (209):— 
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First SECOND 
HeMISTICH. HEMISTICU. 
Tyre 1 47 47 
Typpy2 14 26 
Type 3 19 19 
Type 4 15 5 
Typrr 5 5 3 


220. A specimen of scansion.— The following passage 
(Judith, 164-175), accompanied by the scheme of its 
scansion, will serve to illustrate the metrical principles 
contained in the foregoing paragraphs : — 


dreatum and drymmum prungon and urnon 
ongéan 0a péodnes mgd pusendmélum, 
ealde ge geonge ; zghwylcum weard 

men on dre medobyrig mod areéted, 

syddan hie ongéaton pet wes ludith cumen 
eft to edle, and $a ofostlice 

hie mid €admeéedum in forléton. 

pa séo gléawe hét, golde gefretewod, 

hyre dinenne pancolmode 

pes herewxdan héafod onwridan, 

and hyt to béhde blodig setywan 

pam burhléodum, hu hyre et beaduwe gespéow. 
1 LL De || BE ll LESS WEE 1 
2 KOE ee \| CLE ZS ile 
1 LSE ASX I PL SUSE | 5. 
ee MENS I GENS Il WANS |S il 
1 ZOE ee ex lI SO aISGes 2h 
1 LS WLAN I xxOGX| 2x 3 
3 eS |) 2S I Aa eH PLN 1 
Os ee eal) SGZe I LSS MN GEOR 1 
3. Sn, |f LOK l| AXE \\ LAS i 
3. SS || ZA l| ZEN || 2X 1 
Y. aXe Xa | Ee I LSE 1 


a: 


3. KZ \|;Zex IN SSS SG | SZ 
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THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 
(Z4elfric’s Translation of Genesis, I.-II. 3.) 


{In the earlier pages, references will be made to the forms of 
words as they occur in the Vocabulary, whenever there might be diffi- 
culty in discovering the latter. Other references are self-explanatory. 

The student should by all means be familiar, before beginning 
this first selection, with the declension oi the third personal pronoun 
(81), the demonstrative se (84), the first seven ordinals (78), the con- 
jugation of wesan (138) and weordan (95, 104), the prepositions 
zefter, bufan, fram, ofer, on, to, and under, the particle Oe (87. d), 
and the distinction between the two 0a’s (84. 1) and the two Set’s. ] 


On anginne gescéop? God? heofonan* and eordan. Séo* 
eorse sddlice > wes ° idlu and €mtigu ; and diestru’ wron ° 
ofer® Sre* néowolnesse® bradnesse”™; and Godes gast wes® 
gefered" ofer weteru.” God cwed” da, “Geweorse ™ léoht ”; 
and léoht weard” geworht. God geseah” da det hit® god 


1 See gescieppan, and 18. 10 See 166. : 
2 The order is probably deter- 11 wees gefered = Lat. fereba- 
mined by the Latin: creavit Deus. tur. See geferian. 
3 53. .3. 12 See weeter, and 47. 1, 6. 
4 See se. 18 See cwedan. 
5 Lat. autem. 14 See geweordan, and 193. a. 
6 See wesan. 15 See weordan. 
7 Plural, like Lat. tenebre. 16 Weard geworht = facta est. 
8 Governs bradnesse. See gewyrcean. 
® Genitive, dependent on brad- 17 See geséon 
nesse (153. 7). 18 See he. 
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wes!; and hé ged&lde” det*® léoht fram S%m* Siestrum.* 
And hét® set® léoht Deeg, and 84° diestru* Niht. Da wees! 
geworden® fen and morgen an deg.’ 

God cwed® 8a eft,? “Geweorse” ni festnes témiddes 
sem? weterum,! and totweme” 84° weteru™ fram Sm 
weterum.” And God geworhte 5a festnesse, and totw#&mde 
a weteru de weron under d&re festnesse fram 6%m de® 
weron bufan dére feestnesse; hit wees 34 swa gedon.* And 
God hét 8a feestnesse Heofonan.” And wes 8a geworden 
fen and morgen dder® deg. 

God 8a sddlice” cwed, “Béon gegaderode” 8& weteru 
de” sind’ under sre heofonan, and ztéowie” drygnes™” ; 
hit wes 64 swa gedon. And God geciegde” 64 drygnesse 
EKordgan™; and s&ra? wetera gegaderunga™ hé hét S&s*; 
God geseah we det hit god* wes. And cwed,” “Sprytte™ 


séo eorde growende” gers,” and s&éd wyrcende,” and zppel- 


1 See wesan. 2 See gedé&lan. 19 See gegaderian, and 62. 
3 See se. 4 See p. 123, note7. 29 See zetéowian. 
5 See hatan, and 189, note. 21 Lat. arida, Gr. &npd. 
6 Wes geworden = factum 22 See geciegan. 
est. See geweordan. 23 See 178. 
7 Lat. dies unus. 24 Acc. plur. 
8 See cwedan. 25 Acc. plur.; see sx. 
9 Lat. quoque. 25 See 4. 
10 See geweordan, and 193. a. 27 Cf. Mod. Eng. quoth. 
11 See weeter, and 47. 1, 6. 28 See spryttan, and 193. a. 
22 See totw#man. Lat. germinet. 
13 See 87. d. 29 See groOwan, and 61. 
M4 Past part. of ged6n. SUESCG Oke 
16 See 178. 31 See wyrcean, and 61. Gro- 
16 Lat. secundus. wende gers and s#d wyrcende 
W Lat. vero. = herbam virentem et facientem 


18 See 198. a. semen. 
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bére’ tréow, w&stm’* wyrcende efter his cynne,® ses sx#d 
sie* on him® selfum® ofer eordan”; hit was a swa gedon. 
And séo eorde fordatéah’ growende wyrt and s&d berende® 
be hiere® cynne, and tréow w&stm wyrcende, and gehwile” 
sed" hebbende efter his hiwe”’; God geseah 8a det hit ; 
god wes. And wes geworden &fen and mergen”® se dridda™ 
deg. A 

God cwxsd 64 sddlice,” “Béon nt léoht on d#re heofonan” 
feestnesse, and tod&len™ deg and niht, and béon to” tac- 
num,” and té tidum,” and to dagum,” and to géarum.” And 10 
hie scinen™ on dre heofonan festnesse, and dliehten 3a 
eordan”; hit wes 8a swa geworden. And God geworhte 
twa miclu” léoht; det mare* léoht to des deeges lieht- 
inge,” and det l&sse léoht to dS&re niht*® liehtinge; and 
steorran hé geworhte. And gesette” hie on d&re heofonan, 15 


1Lat. pomiferum, Gr. xdp- 16 See 166. 
muysov. See 146. 7 Gen. sing. 
2 Acc. sing., after wyrcende. 18 See tod#lan. 
3 See cynn. 19 See tacen, and 24. 
4 See 195. 20 See tid, and 24. 
5 Dat. sing. 2 21 See deg, and 24. 
6 See self. 22 See géar, and 24. 
7 Lat. protultt. 23 See 193. a. Write the opt. 
8 Agrees with wyrt. See pret. plur. of this verb. 
beran. 24 See twégen. 
9 Why hiere, instead of his ? 25 See micel. 
10 Nom. sing. 26 See 66. 
UU Ace. sing. 27 What is the relation of the 
12 Lat. speciem. See hiw. stem-vowel to that of léoht ? 
13 Note the different form, — 28 For niht, instead of nieht, 
mergen instead of morgen. see 19. See 153. d. 
14 See 78. 2 See gesettan, and 189, note. 


16 Lat. autem. 


un 
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set hie scinen! ofer eordan, and giemden ses deges” and 
Sere nibt, and tod&lden léoht and diestru; God geseah 6a 
Set hit gid wes. And wes geworden &fen and mergen se 
féorda® deg. 

God cwed éac swilce,* “Téon ni 3a weteru fords’? swim- 
mendu cynn cucu® on life,’ and fléogendu® cynn ofer eordan 
under S&re heofonan festnesse.” And God gescéop 88° da 
miclan hwalas,° and eall libbendu fisceynn and styriend- 
licu," de” 34% weteru tugon™ ford” on hiera hiwum, and 
eall fléogendu cynn efter hiera cynne; God geseah 8a dxt 
hit gid wes. And blétsode” hie, Sus cwedende,” “Weaxas," 
and béod gemaniefielde,” and gefyllad ” dre s& weeteru, and 
6a fuglas béon* gemanigfielde ofer eordan.” And 84 wes 
geworden fen and mergen se fifta deg. 

God cwed éac swilce, “Lede” séo eorde ford* cucu niet- 
enu™ on hiera cynne, and créopendu” cynn and déor efter 
hiera hiwum”; hit wees 3aswageworden. And God geworhte 
dre eordan déor efter hiera hiwum, and 84 nietenu and eall 


créopendu cynn on hiera cynne; God geseah 8a Set hit god 


1Opt. pret. = Lat. lucerent. 18 Nom. plur. 
What would be the opt. pres. ? 14 See t€on. 
2 See 156. f. 15 Tugon ford = produxerunt. 
8 See 78. 16 See blétsian, and 33. 
4 Bac swilce = etiam. 17 See ewedan. 
5 Producant =téon.. . ford. 18 See weaxan, and 24. 
6 See cucu. 19 Past part. in nom. plur. 
7 See lif. 20 See gefyllan. 
8 See fl€ogan, and 61. 21 See 193. a. 
8 Adverb; see 84. 1. 22 See l&dan. 
10 See hweel. 23 Lede... fords = producat. 
11 Lat. motabilem. 24 See nieten. 


9 5 a = 
12 Acc. 25 See créopan. 
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wes. And cwed, “Uton’ wyrcean mann t6 andlicnesse and 
to irre’ gelicnesse, and hé sie® ofer 8a fiscas,* and ofer 34 
fuglas, and ofer 34 déor, and ofer ealle gesceafta,> and ofer 
eall $4 créopendan ée styriad® ofer eordan.” God gescéop sa 
mann to his andlicnesse, to Godes andlicnesse hé gescéop 
hine; werhades’ and wifhades hé gescéop hie. 

And God hie blétsode, and cw, “ Weaxad, and béod 
gemanigfielde, and gefyllad 54 eordan and gewieldas® hie, 
and habbad*® on Géowrum” gewealde dS&re s& fiscas, and d&re 
lyfte fuglas, and eall nietenu de styriad ofer eordan.’”?~ God 
cwed a, “Efne ic forgeaf" éow” eall gers and wyrta séd¥* 
berenda ofer eoréan, and eall tréowu, d4-3e!* habbad s#d 
on him selfum hiera Agnes cynnes, dat hie béon éow™ td 
mete; and eallum nietenum and eallum fugoleynne and 
eallum d3&m e styriad on eordan, on s&m-de” is lib- 
bende” lif? dat hie hebben him to” gereordianne”; hit 
wes 3&4 swa& gedodn. And God geseah eall 84 ding” de hé 
seworhte, and hie w&ron swide god. Wes” 8a geworden 


géfen and mergen se siexta deg. 


t= Let us. 10 See 83. 
2 See 83. Urre properly belongs 11 See forgiefan. 
to both nouns; Lat. ad imaginem 12 See Su, and 164. a. 
et similitudinem nostram. 13 See 24. 18a)See 87. 0. 
3 See wesan. 14 See 161.2. Auth. Vers.: ‘to 
4 See fisc. you it shall be for meat.’ 
5 See gesceaft. ,; 16 — whom. 
6 See styrian. 16 See libban. 
7 See 153. f. 17 Libbende lif = anima viva. 
8 What is the relation of the 18 See gereordian, and 200. 
stem diphthong to that of ge- 19 Acc. plur. Why like the 
weald ? singular ? 


9 See habban. 20 See 189. 1. 


10 


con 
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Eornostlice! $a wron fullfremede*® heofonas and eorée 
and eall hiera fretwung. And God 6a gefylde* on done 
seofosan deg® his weore® e hé geworhte, and hé gereste’ 


hine® on done seofodsan deg fram eallum 3m weorce de hé 


cefremede. 


And God geblétsode done seofodan deg and 


hine gehalgode,® for-son-3e hé on done deg geswac” his 


weorces” de hé gescéop” t6 wyrceanne.” 


1 Lat. igitur. 
2 See fullfremman. Lat. per- 


Secti. 

3 Lat. ornatus, Gr. xébcpos ; 
array, or splendid array, would 
perhaps express the original 


sense. 
4 Lat. complevit. 

5 Acc. where we should expect 
dat.; Lat. die septimo. See 172. 1. 
6 Sing., as the Latin shows. 

7 See gerestan. Why but one 
t in the preterit ? 

8 See 184. b. 

* See gehalgian. From halig ; 


for loss of i see 23. The root is 
hal; after umlaut of the stem 
vowel, what would this syllable 
become, and in what words is it 
found ? 

10 See geswican. 

ll His weorces = 
opere suo. See 156. k. 

12 pescéop tO wyrceanne = 
creavit ut faceret ; Marg. of Auth. 
Vers., ‘created to make.’ See 200. 

13 Wyre- not umlaut of weorc.. 
The relation here is an ablaut one 
(22): were and wure (wore); 
ef. Gr. €pyov and dpyavov. 


ab omni 
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TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


(From A#lfric’s Colloquy, probably prepared, like his Grammar, for the 
instruction of English youths in Latin. There are two MSS.— one in the 
British Museum, the other at Oxford. The Oxford MS. has the rubric: 
Hane sententiam Latini sermonis olim Alfricus abbas composuit, qui meus 
Suit magister, sed tamen ego, Zlfric Bata, multas postea huic addidi 
appendices. This is virtually Ailfric Bata’s sole title to fame. The Old 
English, like the Latin, is probably of the late tenth century.) 


The Merchant and his Merchandise. 


Teacher. Hweet seegst’ di, mangere’? i 


OA RAAA ‘ 43 ; 
Merchant. Ic secge det behéfe*® ic eom ge* cyninge’ and 
ealdormannum,’ and weligum, and eallum folce. 


1 See 123. ‘“‘ Konig (King), anciently Hén- 

2Lat. mercator. Other Old ning, means Ken-ning (Cunning), 
English terms for merchant are or which is the same thing, Can- 
ciepa and ciepmann. From a_ ning. Ever must the Sovereign 
collateral form of the latter, céap- of Mankind be fitly entitled King.” 
mann, Without umlaut, is derived On the other hand Gummere (Ger- 
Mod. Eng. chapman. Howischap- manic Origins, p. 270): ‘At the 
related to cheap? See the New head of the family we found, of 
English Dictionary (New Eng. course, the father; and at the head 


Dict.) under these words. of the state we naturally look for 
3 Lat. utilis. Cf.the Mod. Eng. theking. The word ‘king’ means 
noun behoof. the child or son of the tribe, its 
4¢e...and = Lat. et... et. representative or even creation ; 


5 Carlyle (Sartor Resartus, Bk. man of race, may of rank. Grad- 
3, Chap. 7) has the following: ually the king ceases to be re- 


6 Lat. ducibus. 
129 
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Teacher. And hi? 

Merchant. Ic astige min scip mid hlestum’ minum, and 
vOwe? ofer sélice? d&las,* and ciepe® min ding, and byege 
ding® déorwierdu,*° 34 on disum lande ne béod acennede, and 
ic hit togel&de’ 6éow hider mid miclum plihte® ofer s#, and 
hwilum forlidennesse ic dohe mid lyre ealra dinga minra, 
unéade® cwic® ztberstende.® 

Teacher. Hwile ding geltst dt ts ? 

Merchant. Pellas” and sidan," déorwierde gimmas and 
gold, seldcid” réaf* and wyrtgemang,"* win and ele, elpes” 
ban and mesling,” ér” and tin, swefel and gles, and dyl- 


lices 8 fela. 


ape as a creation of his race; Lat. sericum. From this 


hiswancestry is pushed back to Latin word (indicating what 
the gods, and his right is quite country?) comes OE. seol(o)c. 
above all sanctions of popular What Mod. Eng. word from the 
choice or approval.’? Which of latter (or the equivalent Old 
these views is confirmed by ety- Norse (ON.) stlki)? Cf. Skeat’s 


mology ? Principles of English Etymology 
1 Lat. mercibus. (1.), p. 440 (Skeat, Prin.). Other 
2 Lat. navigo. words in which Eng. J = Lat. r 
3 Lat. marinas. (through OK.) are plum = Lat. 
* Lat. partes. prunus ; purple = Lat. purpura; 
5 Lat. vendo. turtle = Lat. turtur. 
§ Lat. res pretiosas. 2 Lat. varias, but this looks 
7 Lat. adduco. like a mistake. Varius usually 
8 Lat. periculo. Mod. Eng. = mis(sen)lic or manigfeald. 
form of pliht ? 13 Lat. vestes. 
9 Lat. viz vivus evadens. Note 4 Lat. pigmenta. Translate, 
the love for alliteration, even in spice. 
the Latin. 15 Lat. ebur. 
0 Lat. purpurum. Cf. Spenser 16 Lat. aurichaleum. 
(F. Q. 2. 9. 37): “In a long pur- WW Lat. aes. 


ple pall.” 18 See 154. a. 
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Teacher. Wilt! da sellan ding din hér eall? swa? da hie 
gebohtest dr ? 

Merchant. Ic nelle. Hwet donne mé fremede® gedeorf* 
min? Ac ic wille hie ciepan hér luflicor® donne ic gebyege 
der, Set® sum gestréon’ mé° ic begiete,® Sanan ic mé aféde,” 


and min wif, and minne sunu. 


The Choice of Occupations. 


Teacher. Hweet seegst 30, wisa? Hwile creft"™ 5é is” 
geduht® betweox das furdra' wesan ? 

Counsellor. Ic secge dé, mé is” gedtiht” Godes sé0wddm * 
betweoh das creftas ealdorscipe” healdan, swa-swa hit is” 
gerzd on godspelle, ‘“ Fyrmest sécead rice Godes, and riht- 
wisnesse® his, and das ding eall bé0d togeiecte® Gow.” 

Teacher. And hwilc dé is” gedaht betweox woruldcreftas™ 
healdan ealdordém ? ” 

Counsellor. Eordtild,” for-dam se ierdling™ us ealle fét.” 


1 See 1389. 11 Lat. ars. 
2 = just as. 12 Conjectural; not in the MSS. 
3 See 193. b. 13 See Syncean. 
4 Lat. labor. 14 Lat. prior. Nom. sing. 
5 Lat. carius. Possibly mis- 16 Lat. videtur. 
written for léoflicor. <A literal 16 See 143 and 149. 
translation, not regarding the 7 Lat. primatum. 
sense; déorra or dierra, from 18 See 144. 
déore or diere, dear, would be 19 Lat. adjicientur. See toge- 
more normal. lecan, and 62. 
6 See 84. 1. 20 Lat. artes seculares. MS. 
7 Lat. lucrum. Acc. sing. creftas woruld. 
8 See 161. 1. 21 Lat. agricultura. See 147. 
9 Lat. adquiram. See 196. f. 22 Lat. arator. 


10 See 195. 28 See fédan. 


10 


10 
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Se smid segod : 

Hwanan d&m ierdlinge sulhscear! odde culter,? Se na gade* 
hefd bitan of crefte minum? Hwanan fiscere* angel, odde 
scéowyrhtan &l, o33e séamere n€d1? Nis hit of minum 
geweorce ? 

Se gedeahtend® andswarad : 

S68, witodlice, segst 3i°; ac eallum ts ieotre is wician’ 
mid $#m ierdlinge donne mid 8é, for-sam se ierdling seled 
ts hlaf’ and drenc. Di, hwet selest 3a° is on smiddan 
dinre bitan iserne® f¥rspearcan,’ and swéginga™ béatendra” 
slecgea” and blawendra belga? 

Se tréowwyrhia segod : 

Hwile Gower” ne notad” creefte’® minum —donne his,” 
and mislicu fatu, and scipu éow ® eallum ic wyrce”? 

Se smid™ andwyrt : 


Eala tréowwyrhta, for” hwy” swa spricst 8a, Sonne” 


1 MS. sylanscear. lL Lat. tundentium. 

2 Lat. culter. 12 Lat. malleorum. 

3 See 24. 13 Lat. lignarius. See 147. 

4 See 161. 14 See 154. b. 

5 Lat. consiliarius. 16 Lat. utitur. 

6 Not in MS. 16 See 164. o. 

7 Lat. hospitari ; see 199. a. WW Lat. domos. 

8 Lat. panem. Bréad, which 18 See 161. 
is found in Old English, scarcely 19 Lat. fabrico. 
has any other sense than that 2 Lat. ferrarius. MS. gol-— 
of 1) fragment, 2) broken bread.  smi® (sic). 
Later it acquires its modern 21 Lat. cur; see 175. 
meaning. See New Eng. Dict., 2 Lat. cum. Other tempo- 
s.v. bread. 


ral conjunctions used to denote 
9 Lat. ferreas scintillas. cause are nai and Sa. Has Mod. 
10 Lat. sonitus. Eng. any similar idiom ? 
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ne furdum! an dyrel bitan crefte minum sa ne? meaht® 
don*? 

Se gedeahtend scegd : 

Eala, geféran® and gdde wyrhtan! Uton toweorpan 
hweetlicor® 6as geflitu,” and sie® sibb and gedwrnes® be- 
tweoh ts, and fremme” anra"™ gehwile” d63rum” on crefte 
his, and gedwé&rien™ simle mid 3m ierdlinge, sr we 
bigleofan” tis, and fodor horsum trum habbad’. And dis 
gedeaht ic selle eallum wyrhtum, det anra™® gehwile creft 
his geornlice begange,” for-34m sé, de creeft® his forl#t, he” 
bid forléten fram d&m crefte. Swa-hweder™” Si sie—swa”! 
meessepréost,” swa munuc,” swa ceorl,* swa cempa”— bega” 
5é selfne on disum, and béo set Su eart; for-6am micel hiend” 
and sceamu hit is menn nellan® wesan det hé is and det hé 


wesan sceal.” 


1 Lat. saltem. 17 See 194. b. 
2 See 183. 18 Acc. sing. 
3 Lat. vales. 19 Lat. ips 
+ Lat. facere. 20 Lat. sive. 
5 Lat. socii ; see 152. 21Swa...swa = Lat. sive 
6 Lat. citius; used almost in... sew. 

the sense of the positive; see 76. 2 Lat. sacerdos. 
7 Lat. contentiones. 23 Lat. monachus, from which 
8 See 189. 1. the OE. word is derived. For 
9 Lat. concordia. the u cf. OE. munt = Lat. 
10 Lat. prosit. montem. 
11 Lat. unusquisque. MS. urum 24 Tat. laicus. 

gehwylcum. 2% Lat. miles. 
12 See 160. 2 MS. bega oppe behwyrf. 
13 Lat. conveniamus. Lat. exerce. 
14 Lat. wi. 27 Lat. damnum. 
16 Lat. victum. 28 MS. nelle. See 199. a. 


16 See 154. 6. 29 Lat. debet. 
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THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


(From #lfric’s Homilies, vol. 2, pp. 106-108; being a paraphrase of 
Matt. 25 :31-46.) - ; é = 


Witodlice! Mannes Bearn cym6? on his megendrymme, 
and ealle englas* samod mid him to 6m miclan* dome.’ 
Donne sitt® hé on $#m setle his magendrymnesse,’ and 
béoS gegaderode etforan him ealle séoda,® and hé toscxt® 
hie on twa, swa-sw& scéaphierde” tdsc®t scéap” fram 
gatum.? Donne gelégad hé 84 scéap on his swidran™® 
hand, and 8a g&t™“ on his winstran. Donne ecwid” se 
Cyning Crist t6 d#m de on his swidran hand standaj, 


“Cumad gé blétsode’® mines Feeder,” and gedgniad sat 


1 Lat. autem. to be shortened in Mod. Eng., 
2 See cuman. the more general principle being 
3 See engel. What is the his- that shortening is apt to occur 
tory of this word before it entered before an accumulation of con- 


Old English ? sonants. Besides scéanhierde, 
4 See 55. shepherd, note ¢.g. wisdom, wis- 
>In what modern compound dom. 

does this meaning of ddm persist? Ul Plural; account for the form. 
6 See sittan. 12 See 24. 

7 See 153. f. ; 33 See swid. 

8 Nom. plur. 14 See 52. 

® See tosceadan. Account for 1 See cwedvan. What is the 
the vowel &. ind. pret. 3d sing. ? 

Jn compound words, the 16 Past part. in nom. plur. 

vowel of the first syllable is apt Vv See 48. 8, 


134. 
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rice! Se Gow? gegearcod wes fram frymde middangeardes. 
Mé* hyngrede,‘ and gé mé gereordedon; mé? dyrste, and gé 
mé® scencton; ic wes cuma,? and gé mé underféngon’ on 
éowrum giesthisum; ic wes nacod, and gé mé scryddon$; 
ic. wes geuntrumod, and gé ‘mé genéosedon ; 1c wees on 
cwearterne, and. gé comon to mé and mé gefrétredon.’” 
Donne andswariad 84 rihtwisan” Criste” and ewedad, 
“Dryhten, hwonne gesiwe” wé 86 hungrigne, and wé 36 
gereordedon? odde Surstigne, and wé 36 scencton? odde 
hwonne wé&re di cuma,” and wé sé underféngon ? odde 
hwonne gesiwe™ wé 86 untrumne odde on cwearterne, and 
wé 66 genéosedon?” Donne andwyrt se Cyning 8%®m 
rihtwisum disum wordum,* “Sos” ic éow secge, swa! 


lange swa” gé dydon dnum, disum l&stan, on minum 


1 Still found as the last sylla- stem-vowel to that of frodfor? 


ble of bishopric. See 90. 

2 See 81. 10 Nom. plur. See 181. 

3 See 190. 1 Dat. 

4 What is the relation of the 12 See ges€on. 
stem-vowel to that OF HUREHe ? 18 See 150. 13a See 95, note. 
See 90. 14 See 174. b. 

5 Dat. 16 Lat. amen, Eng. verily. 

6 Lat. hospes. t65—= "50: 

7 See underfon. 17 — qs. Notice this early use 


8 What peculiar senses has the of so long as (= Lat. quamdiu) 


verb shroud in Spenser, Shake- 
speare, or Milton? What form 
would serydan most naturally 
assume ,in Mod. Eng. (24)? 
How can the Mod. Eng. form of 
the verb shroud be accounted 
for ? 

9 What is the relation of the 


in the sense of inasmuch as. 

18 The WS. translation of the 
Gospel has anum of Sisum 
minum lzstum gebrodrum, 
which is much more literal. In 
/Elfrie’s version we must under- 
stand 1#stan to be in apposition 
with anum. See 66. 


to 
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naman, gé hit dydon mé selfum.!”% Donne cwid hé eft 


t6 s@m synfullum, se on his winstran healfe standa®, 
“Gewitad fram mé, gé awiergdan, into dm écean fyre, 
de is gegearcod sm déofle? and his awiergdum gastum. 
Mé hyngrede, and gé mé &tes*® forwierndon; mé dyrste, 
and gé mé drincan ne sealdon; ic wes cuma, and gé mé 
underfén noldon; ic wes nacod, nolde* gé mé wada”’ 
tidian 6 ic wes untrum and on cwearterne, nolde* gé 
mé genéosian.” Donne andswariad’ $a unrihtwisan man- 
fullan,? “La léof, hwonne gesawe* wé é hungrigne,’? od3ée 
durstigne, od8e cuman, odd3e nacodne, odse geuntrumodne, 
osde on cwearterne, and wé 86 noldon sénian®”? Donne 
andwyrt se Cyning him, and ecwid, “S08 ic Gow secge, 
swa lange swa gé forwierndon anum of disum ly¥tlum, 
and noldon” him on minum naman tidian, swa lange” 
gé mé selfum his*® forwierndon.” Donne farad 64 uncyst- 
gan” and 8a unrihtwisan into écre cwicsisle, mid. déofle 
and his awiergdum englum; and 84 rihtwisan gecierrad 
fram $#m dome intd d&m écean life. 


1Not = myself; self agrees 7 How is the and- of this 
with mé. The Latin has no orig- word related to the anti- of 
inal here for self; A‘lfric adds it Eng. antiphon? 


to strengthen the expression. 8 See 4. 
2 See 161. 9 See 178. 
3 See 159. 10 See 139. 
4 See 95, note. ll Correlative with the swa 
5 See 159. What is the Mod. lange swa of the preceding 
Eng. form of this word ? clause. 
§ See 28; 164. e. 12 See 55; 57.3; 181, 


IV. 


BEDE’S DESCRIPTION OF BRITAIN. 
(Keel. Hist., Bk. I., Chap. I.) 


[4ilfric testifies to a translation of Bede’s History having been made 
by Alfred, and so does William of Malmesbury; besides, the MS. of the 
Cambridge University Library twice has this couplet, — 

Historicus quondam fecit me Beda latinum, 
Adlfred rex Saxo transtulit ille pius. 

On the other hand, it has such undoubted Anglian peculiarities that it 
has been suggested (by Miller, its latest editor) that ‘the version may 
have been executed by Mercian scholars under orders from the king,’ and 


that it was possibly made at Lichfield. 
The distinction between English idiom and imitation of the Latin should 


be remarked, wherever possible. Moberly’s edition of the Ecclesiastical 
History, which contains scholarly and interesting notes, may profitably be 
compared. ] 


Breoton? is garsecges? igland, det wes iu géara Albion 
haten.... Hit is welig—*is igland—on w&stmum and on 
tréowum missenlicra cynna,’ and hit is gescrépe on l&swe 
scéapa‘* and néata’®; and on sumum stOwum wingeardas 

Britannia oceani insula, cui quondam Albion nomen fuit. 
... Opima frugibus atque arboribus insula, et alendis 


apta pecoribus ac jumentis; vineas etiam quibusdam in 
_locis germinans: sed et avium ferax terra marique gene- 


1 Moberly says: “This descrip- 8 See 153. ff. 
tion of Britain is pieced from the £ See 158. d. 
accounts of Plinius, Solinus, Oro- 5 What Mod. Eng. word repre- 
gius, Dio Cassius, and Gildas,’’ sents this? What OF. noun-stem 
«9 See 168. fn contains the umlaut of this one ? 
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Swilce Gac dé0s eorde is berende missenlicra 
And hér béo0d oft fangene™ 
and hér béod oft 
numene? missenlicra® cynna weolocscielle* and muscule, 


growao. 
fugla’ and swilhta. 
séolas, and hranas, and mereswin ; 


and on s&m béod oft gemétte® 34 betstan® meregreotan’ 
&lces hiwes. And hér bé0d swide genyhtsume weolocas, 
of 3m bis geworht se weolocréada telg, Sone ne meg 
sunne bl&can® né ne regn® wierdan; ac, swa hé bid 
Hit hefs" éac—dis land 
—sealtséadas; and hit hefs hat weter, and hat badu,” 


ieldra,” swa hé fegerra bis. 


Slcre ielde® and hade, Surh tod&leda stowa,* gescrépe. 


oe" 


ris diversi. Capiuntur autem szpissime et vituli 
marini, et delphines, necnon et ballene: exceptis vario- 
rum generibus conchyliorum; in quibus sunt et muscule, 
quibus inclusam szpe margaritam, omnis quidem coloris 
optimam inveniunt.... Sunt et cochleze satis superque 
abundantes, quibus tinctura coccinei’ coloris conficitur, 
cujus rubor pulcherrimus nullo unquam solis ardore, nulla 
valet pluviarum injuria pallescere; sed quo vetustior est, 
eo solet esse venustior. Habet fontes salinarum, habet et 
fontes calidos, et ex eis fluvios balnearum calidarum, 
omni etati et sexui, per distincta loca, juxta suum cui- 


8 From what 


1 This genitive after a present 
participle is exceptional; cf. the 
Latin for an explanation (155). 

la See fon. 

3 See p.130,n.12. 4 Nom. plur. 

5 From what noun is the stem 
of métan derived? See 14. 

8 See 66. 

7 This word is adapted from 
the Latin, but simulates a com- 
pound of mere, sea, and gréot, 
earth, gravel. 


2 See niman. 


adjective is 
bl&can derived (17) ? 

®°To what might regn con- 
tract (28) ? 

10 See 65. 

11 See 121. 

12 See bed. 

13 Governed by gescrépe. 
165. 

14 What does -stow mean in 
a proper name like Chep- 
stow ? 


See 
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Swilce hit is éac berende’ on wecga Orum — ares and 


ilv7 


HY = ee eee 2 
isetnes, léades and seolfres. Hér bid éac gemétt gagates ; 


sé stan bid blec gimm ; gif man? hine on f¥r dé3,3 3onne 


fléod Sr neddran‘ onweg.’ 


Wes dis Igland® éac ge- 


‘weordsod mid 8m evselestum ceastrum’—aAnes wana drit- 


; 43 
igum §— §4-8e wron mid weallum,” and torrum,” and 


geatum, and sm trumestum locum getimbrede, bitan 


Odrum l#ssan™ unrime ceastra. 


And for-d4m-Se Sis igland under 3m selfum nordd&le 


middangeardes niehst 118,” and léohte niht on sumera 


que modum accommodos... . 


Que etiam venis metal- 


lorum, eris, ferri, et plumbi et argenti feecunda, gignit et 
lapidem gagatem plurimum optimumque: est autem nigro- 
gemmeus et ardens igni admotus, incensus serpentes fugat. 
Erat et civitatibus quondam viginti et octo nobilis- 
simis insignita, preeter castella innumera, que et ipsa muris, 
turribus, portis, ac seris erant instructa firmissimis. 
Et quia prope sub ipso septentrionali vertice mundi jacet, 
lucidas estate noctes habet; ita ut medio sepe tempore 


1 Cf. the construction of this 
word with that above, p. 138, 1. 1. 
2 See 89. e. 3 See 140. 


4How did neddre become 
adder? Cf. OE. nafogar, Mod. 
Ing. auger. See Skeat, Prin., 
p. 216. 


5 There is a parallel form, 
fiweg, already in OE. The a- 
is a contraction of on. Mention 
other Mod. Eng. words in which 
the a- represents on. 

6 How does the Mod. Eng. 
island acquire its s? See Skeat, 
Prin. ,p.380,and note 3, next page. 


‘From Lat. castra. Cf. the 
-caster, -chester, of Lancaster, 
Winchester, etc. Some of the 
more important of these cities 
were York, Colchester, Winches- 
ter, Canterbury, and Chester (see 
Moberly, p. 7). 

8 Cf. 78.5; 158. The number 
does not correspond to the Latin. 

9 Does this relative have the 
same antecedent as in the Latin? 

0 Weall is from Lat. vallum ; 
torr, from Lat. turris. 

1 Agrees with unrime. 

12 See licgan, and 28. 
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hefs — swa set oft on midre niht geflit cyms* sem 
behealdendum, hweder hit sie de? &fenglomung, de on 
morgen dagung —is on d&m sweotol, set dis igland?® 


hefd micle* lengran dagas on sumera,’ and swa éac niht® 


5 on wintra,’ donne 54 sidd&las middangeardes.’ 


noctis in questionem veniat intuentibus, utrum crepus- 
culum adhuc permaneat vespertinum, an jam advenerit 
matutinum...: unde etiam plurime longitudinis habet 
dies estate, sicut et noctes contra in bruma. 


1 See cuman. 

Vat. Urum a =. at = Se 
. os Se (202. dD). 

3 Ig- represents ie-, the umlaut 
of €a, water. Ka goes back to 
the same Indo-European root as 
Lat. aqua. 

4 See 178. 


5 See 43. 5. 

®§ Niht belongs under 52. It 
has already experienced umlaut 
in the nominative, and hence does 
not change in the acc. plur. 

7 This last clause is supplied by 
the translator. 





VV. 


AATHELWALD CALMS THE SEA! 
(Bede, Eccl. Hist., Bk. V., Chap. I.) 


Ic cOm mid twem?’ dsrum brdérum td Farne,® dm 
iglande. Wolde ic sprecan mid Sone * pees feeder 
Aselwald. Mid- =07. ic $a wes mid his gesprece wel 
gerétt,? and mé blatsunge bed, and wé ham® hwurfon,’ 
a wé 84 w&ron on midre® ds&re s&, 34° wes samninga 
heofones smyltnes tdsliten, d&re-Se'” wé &r ldon" at; 
and swa micel winter” us onhréas," and swa. réde storm 
com, det wé né mid ae né mid RES awiht 
framgan™ meahton, né wé iis nohtes” elles wéndon nefne 


1 This story was related by 7 Lat. rediremus. 

Abbot Guthfrith to Bede. thel- 8 See 166. 1. 

wald succeeded Cuthbert as the 9 To ut = interrupta est sere- 

hermit ‘of Farne, dwelling there  nitas qua vehebamur. 

from 687 to 699, when he died. 0 Translate in (or with) which. 
Zi Seer7 2: The Latin shows that the prepo- 
3 Two miles from Bamborough. _ sition is to besunderstood. 

One of the islands of the group 11 See ivan, and 37. 

was the scene of Grace Darling’s 12 Lat. hiems, but no doubt in 

heroism in 1858. That inhabited the sense of tempest. 

by /&thelwald was the largest. 13 See onhréosan. What is 
+The acc. with mid is excep- the ind. pret. plur. ? 

tional (172. 1). 5 See 118, 4 Lat. proficere, 
6 Ace, sing, as ady,; Lat, ® See 156, 9, 

domum 


14} 
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f wy 
déades! selfes. \ Mid-87 wé 3a swide lange wid dem winde 


and wid 3&m s& hdlunga? campedon and wunnon,’ 6a et 


niehstan lécedon wé on becling, hweder wén* were* det 


wé ®nge’ dinga® furdum det igland gesécean® meahton, 
set wé &r ut of gangende’ wé&ron.’ Cierde® wé ts dider 
wé cierdon, gemétton® wé is Zghwanan. gelice™ storme” 
foresette and foretynde, and n&nigne hyht"™ h&le” in ts 
to lafe™ standan.™ Dai wes efter langum face set wé 
ire gesihd feorr apahdfon, 54 gesdwon wé in Farne, 
dm iglande, Gode” done léofan feeder Adelwald of his 
diegelnessum ® utgangende,” det he® wolde® arne sidfeet 
scéawian, and geséon hwet its gelumpe,” for- Ore hé ge- 
hierde Set gebrec S%ra storma and des weallendes s&s.” 
Mid-57 hé 84 tis Gac scéawode, and geseah in gewinne 
and in ormédnesse” gesette béon,” 8& biegde hé his: 


1 See 156. g. 11 Acc. sing., the subj. of 

2 Lat. frustra. standan. 

3 See winnan. 12 See 153. d. 

* Lat. forte. 13 Lat. restare. 

§ Lat. aliquo conamine. For 14 Translate, from a distance. 
#nige see 174; for Singa see 15 Governed by leofan; = 
154. b. amantissimum Deo. See 165. 

6 Lat. repetere. 16 Lat. latibulis. 

‘Lat. egressi eramus. The 7 Translates the Latin past 
pres. part. with the verb is some- _ part., egressum. 
times used in OE. to denote the 18 Translate, that he might, in 
simple past, as here, and not the order to, to. The Latin has the 
progressive. infinitive. 19 See 194. b. 

8 See 95, note. 20 Lat. fragore procellarum ac 

®°To foretynde = Lat. inve- _ferventis oceani. 
nimus nos undiqueversum pari 21 Lat. desperatione. 
tempestate preclusos. 22 Supply tis as subject acc. 


10 See 174. (169). 
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cnéowu tO Feder tres Dryhtnes Hé&lendes Cristes, and 
wees’ gebiddende! for irre h&le and for trum life. And 
mid-oy hé $& Set gebed gefylde,? hé 34 samod etgedere 
ge done adundnan® s& gesmylte ge done storm gestilde, 
to* don* sette* Surh® eall® séo rédnes des stormes wes! 
blinnende,’ and gesyndge® windas durh sone smyltestan 
sé ts et lande gebrohton. Mid-o¥ wé 84 tp cdmon to 
lande, and tre scip éac’ swilce’ fram d3#m Ydsum ip 
ab#ron, 84 sdna se ilca storm eft hwearf and com,’ sede 
for® irum® intingan® medinicel fc” gestilde, and ealne 
done" deg” swide micel and strang wes, dette’ menn 
sweotollice ongietan meahton dette se medmicla fierst 
dre stilnesse, de der becdm, to’ bénum™ ses Godes"* 
weres” for intingan arre h&le"* heofonlice” forgiefen® wees. 


1 See above, p. 142, n. 7. 

2 Lat. compleret. 

3 Lat. tumida. 

4 Lat. adeo ut, nearly = so that. 
5 Lat. per omnia, = entirely. 

6 Lat. secundi. What letter 


(sound) has been lost from the 
OE. form ? 


7 Lat. quoque. 


8 Supply eft. Latin has only 


one verb, rediit. 


9 Lat. nostri gratia. 

10 See 170. 

ll Lat. illo. Translate, that. 
122 From det-Se (34). 

18 Lat. ad preces. Cf. the Mod. 


Eng. phrase, ‘ bootless bene.’ 


14 Dependent on weres. 

15 Dependent on benum. 

16 Lat. evasionts. 

W Lat. celitus = from heaven. 
18 Not forgiven, but given. 


ue 
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THE INVASION OF BRITAIN BY THE PICTS 
AND SCOTS. 


(Bede, Eccl. Hist., Bk. I., Chaps. XI., XII.) 


Of dre tide! Romane blunnon? riesian on Breotone. 


Hefdon hie Breotona rice féower hund wintra,® and, des 


fiftan, hundseofontig,* dSes-de° Gaius, OdSre naman Julius, 


se casere,® Set ilce igland gesdhte. 


And ceastra, and 


torras,’ and stréta,*> and brycga on hiera rice geworhte 


weron, 3& wé t0-deg scéawian magon. 


Eardodon Bryttas 


binnan 8m _ dice® td stidsd&le, 3e wé gemyngodon Set 


Severus,” se casere, hét dwieres ofer det igland” gedician. 


1 Tat. ex quo tempore = Eng. 
From this time forth. 

2 See blinnan. 

8 See 154. c. 

4So the Latin: post annos 
ferme quadringentos septuaginta. 
But the best ‘calculations make 
this to have been about sixty 
years earlier. 

5 Lat. ex quo = Eng. from the 
time that. 

6 Lat. Gaius Julius Cesar. 

7 Lat. farus, for pharos, from 
Pharos, the name of an island 


near Alexandria in Egypt. The 
lighthouse built on this island 
gave its name to other light- 
houses (cf. Fr. phare). Here 
watch-towers are meant. ~ 

8 Lat. strate. Are the two 
words connected? See Skeat, 
Prin., pp. 68, 482. 

® Lat. intra vallum. Mod. Eng. 
ditch is Southern English; dike 
probably Northern. Cf. 
church with Scotch kirk. 

10 This wall was between the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde (see 


Eng. 


ll Lat. trans insulam. 


144 
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Da ongunnon twa séoda, Pihtas? noréan, and Scottas 


westan, hie onwinnan, and hiera &hta niman and _ her- 


ian; and hie fela géara iermdon and hiendon. 
glan ; g 


Da, on 


dere unstilnesse, onsendon hie &rendwrecan® t6 Rome 


mid gewritum* and wépendre béne; him fultumes’® b&don, 


and him gehéton éGadméde hiernesse and singale under- 


dSéodnesse,® gif hie him gefultumoden det hie meahten 


Moberly’s Bede, p. 16), but Bede, 
following Orosius, is no doubt 
thinking of that between the Tyne 
and the Solway Frith, which was 
built by Hadrian (a.p. 120). Sey- 
erus’ wall was built a.p. 207-210. 

1¢*[This account] is pieced to- 
gether as an abridgment of Gil- 
das, xi.-xvi.; but the turgidity 
of his style is chastened, and his 
faulty grammar in several places 
corrected’’ (Moberly, pp. 26, 27). 

2 On the Picts the last edition 
of Chambers’ Encyclopedia re- 
marks: ‘‘ Four hypotheses have 
been formed in regard to the 
language and origin of the Picts. 
The first, started by Pinkerton 
and put by Sir Walter Scott into 
the mouth of the ‘Antiquary,’ is 
that they were Teutons, speak- 
ing a Gothic dialect; the second, 
maintained by Dr. Skene, is that 
they were Gaelic-speaking Celts ; 

. . the third, due to Professor 
Rhys, is that the Picts were non- 
Aryans, whose language was over- 
laid by loans from Welsh and 


Trish; and the fourth, held by 
two of the most eminent Celtic 
scholars of the day, Professor 
Windisch and Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, is that they were Celts, 
but more nearly allied to the 
Cymry than to the Gael... . 
The conclusion 
come is that the Picts, what- 
ever traces they show of a non- 
Aryan racial element, .. . spoke 
a Celtic language belonging to a 
branch of Celtic allied to the 
Cymric, . . . and that this dia- 
lect of the Gallo-Cymric stock 
was a wave of Celtic speech 
from the continent previous to 
the Gaulish which held England 
when Cesar entered Britain.”’ 

3 Lat. legatos. 

4 Lat. epistolis. 

5 See 156. bd. : 

6 This pair of phrases renders 
subjectionem continuam. What 
parallel to the use of such synony- 
mous terms may be found in the 
English Prayer-Book? How is it 
to be accounted for ? 


to which we 
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hiera fiend! oferwinnan. Da? onsendon® hie him micelne 
here td fultume, and, sona dzs-de hie on dis igland cOmon; 
$a campedon hie* wid hiera féondum, and him micel wel 
ongeslogon, and of hiera® gem&rum adrifon and afliemdon®; 
and l&rdon set hie festen’ worhten him® to gebeorge wid 
hiera féondum ; and swa, mid micle sige,’ ham foron.” 

Da" det 64 ongéaton 54 Krran gewinnan,” set se Roma- 
nisca here wes onweg gewiten, 64 cOmon hie sdna mid 
sciphere on hiera landgeméru, and slogon™ ealle and cweald- 
on Set hie gemétton, and swa-swa ripe ierde™“ fortredon and 
And hie 84 eft 
sendon &rendwrecan to Rome, and wépendre stefne him 


forndmon, and hie mid ealle” foriermdon. 


fultumes b&don,® det!” se” earma édel mid ealle” ne 
fordilgod ne wre, né se nama ds&re Romaniscan dséode,™ 


se-Se mid him swa lange scéan™ beorhte,” fram fremdra 


1 See 46. 
2 This may be anywhere be- 
tween a.p. 3888 and 420. See 


here omitted in the translation, 
describing the construction of 
the (earthen) wall, between the 


Moberly, p. 27. 

8 This clause translates Quibus 
mox legio destinatur armata. Note 
the use of the active for the pas- 
sive, which also appears in other 
sentences of the context. 

+ The legionaries, apparently. 

> Of the Britons; Lat. socio- 
rum finibus. 

5 Lat. expultt. 
145, n. 6. 

7 Lat. murwm. 

8 See 184. a. 

9 Lat. triumpho. See 175. 

10 A passage of the Latin is 


See above, p. 


Friths of Forth and.of Clyde. 

11 These three 8a’s respectively 
= when, then, and the. 

12 Lat. inimici. 

13 Lat. cedunt. 
145, n. 6. 

M4 Lat. segetem. 

15 Mid ealle = completely. See 
175. 

16 Lat. implorantes. 

WMS. Seat. 

18 Lat. provincie. 

19 Lat. claruerat. Is the Old 
English to be translated as perfect 
or as pluperfect ? See scinan (18). 


See above, p. 
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Séoda* ungedwérnesse” fornumen and fordilgod béon 
sceolde. Da wees eft here? hider send,‘ se wes cumende 
on ungewénedre’ tide, on heerfeste. And hie sdna wid 
hiera féondum gefuhton, and sige hefdon, and ealle a, 
de done® déad® beswician® meahton, ofer done s# nord 
afliemdon, $a-3e #r, Zlee géare,” ofer done s&* hlddsedon 
and hergedon. Da gesegdon Romane on 4n* Bryttum 
det hie nd ma ne meahten for hiera gescieldnesse® ‘swa 
zewinnfullicum ” fierdum™ swencte” béon.’ Ac _ hie 
manedon” and l&érdon™ dt hie him w&pnu worhten,"* 
and mddes strengde nomen,” det hie campoden and wid- 
stoden hiera féondum. And hie him %& éac to ré&de 
and to frdfre fundon set hie geménelice festen ge- 
worhten him to gescieldnesse — st&nenne weall rihtre” 
stige” fram éasts® 05 wests#, dr Severus, se casere, 
iu hét dician and eordweall gewyrcean; done man” ni 
to-deg scéawian meg, eahta fota” bradne, and twelf 


fota” héahne.7 Swilce Gac on des sks wearodse tO sid- 


1 See 153. c. 2 Lat. fatigart. 

2 Lat. improbitate. 13 Lat. monent. See above, p. 

3 Lat. legio. 145, n. 6. : 

4 Past part.; see 113. 14 See 194. b. 16 See niman. 

5 Lat. tnopinata. 16 The translation here is very 

6 Lat. evadere, not mortem free, as is much of this selection. 
cvadere. VW Lat. recto tramite; see 160. 

7 See 176. Gee. 

8 On an = at once; it is the 18 This is wrong; it is Hadrian’s 
Mod. Eng. anon, which see in — wall that is meant. See p. 144, 
the New Eng. Dict. n. 10, and an article in the Quar- 

9 Lat. defensionem. terly Review for January, 1860. 

10 Lat. laboriosis. 19 See 89. ¢. 20 See 154. c. 


11 Lat. expeditionibus. 21 A comparison of this sen- 


10 
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d&le, 3anan %e hie! sciphere* on becém, torras timbredon 
to gebeorge® des s&s. Da, sdna Ses-de Sis festen geworht 
wes, 34 sealdon hie him bysena* maniga ha hie him w&pnu 
wyrcean sceolden, and hiera féondum widstandan®; and® 
hie 6a 
sécean 


erétton, and him cyédon set hie n&fre ma hie 
Da‘ 
Set 34 Pihtas and Scottas gedxedon, Set hie ham gewitene 


woldon; and hie sigefeeste ofer s% férdon. 


weron, and Gac det hie hider n6o* eft ma hie sécean ne® 
woldon, 3& w&ron hie sy* bealdran gewordene, and sdna 
ealne nordd&l Sises iglandes 68 done weall gendmon” 
and” gesetton.” Wid disum stod on 8%&m feestene ufan- 
weardum! se earga” fésa’ Brytta, and sr forhtiendre ™ 
heortan'* wunode deges” and nihtes.” Da sdhton hiera 
gewinnan him searwu, and worhton him hocas, and mid 
dem tugon hie earmlice’ adiin of $m wealle; and hie 
wron sona déade swa hie eordan gesdhton.” Hie Sa 


forléton sone weall and hiera byrig,’® and flugon” onweg; 


tence with the original will show 
the translator’s power and free- 
dom. 

1 Acc. plur.; the Britons. 

2Nom. sing.; of the enemy. 
The Latin is different. 

8 Lat. prospectum. 

4 Lat. monita. 

5 Free translation. 

6 From this point to the end of 
the sentence = Lat. et valedicunt 
soctis tanquam ultra non rever- 
surt. Quibus ad sua remeantibus. 
Probably a.p. 418. 

7 From here to woldon = Lat. 


cognita Scotti Pictique reditus 


denegatione. 
8 See 188. 1° Lat. capessunt. 
9See 178. 1 See 166. 1. 


2 Lat. segnis. 
18 Lat. acies. 


14 Lat. trementi corde. See 
160. 1. 
15 See 74. Nihtes is formed 


on the model of deges, though 
from a feminine niht. 

16 Lat. miserrime. 

1’ The whole sentence is very 
free. 18 Acc. plur. (52). 

19 See fléon. 
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and hiera gewinnan hie éhton and sldgon,’ and on wel 
fieldon. Wes dis gefeoht welgrimre and strengre eallum? 
dm Srgedonum.’ For-don swa-swa scéap* fram wulfum? 
and’ wildéorum’ béod fornumene, swa 6a earman ceast- 
erwaran t6slitene® and® fornumene® wa&ron® fram hiera 
féondum, and hiera &htum’ ben#mde, and to hungre 


gesette. 
1 See sléan. 2 See 178. 5 Lat. feris. 
3 Lat. prioribus. 6 Lat. discerpuntur. 
4 See 47. What is the modern plural ? 7 See 177. 


VII. 


THE PASSING OF CHAD: 


(Bede, Eccl. Hist., Bk. IV., Chap. III.) 


Com? hé* mid Aseldryse* of Eastenglum; and hé wes 
hiere segna,’ and hises,® and hiere geférscipes,°? ofer eall 


ealdormann. 


1Chad, Bishop of Lichfield, 
died March 2, 672. See the 
Dict. Nat. Biog. 

2 In 660. 

8 Owini. An interesting memo- 
rial of him was discovered, at the 
end of the last century, in the vil- 
lage of Haddenham, near Ely. It 
is a stone which appears to have 
formed the base of a cross, and 
on one of its sides is the following 
inscription : — 





% LVCEM . TVAM . OVINO 
DA . DEVS . ET . REQVIE 
AMEN. 





This is, according to Palgrave, 
perhaps one of the most vener- 
able monuments of Saxon antiq- 


Da Godes geléafa 64 wéox, and hat wes, 5a 


uity. It long served as a horse- 
block, but is now in the south 
aisle of Ely Cathedral. Dean 
Merivale of Ely has suggested 
that the words are meant for a 
pentameter line (the m in lucem 
being elided even before a con- 
sonant). For further particulars, 
see Mayor and Lumby’s ed. of 
Bede, p. 429, and Bright’s Harly 
English Church History, p. 230. 

4 St. Etheldred, or Audrey (died 
679), whose choice of the island 
of Ely as the site of a monastery 
led to the erection of the present 
cathedral. She was the daughter 
of Anna, king (not queen) of the 
East Anglians. What is the ety- 
mology of our modern word taw- 
dry ? 


5 Dependent on ealdormann. 
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Sohte hé Set hé sceolde worulde! widsacan, and set 
unaswundenlice swa gedyde; and hine middangeardes 
dingum td don ongierede’ and? 
forlét 3a-Se hé hefde, nefne his 


com to Lé&stinga ie, to dem 


genacodode* det hé eall 
anfealdne gegierelan, and 
mynstre® ds drwierdan 
bisceopes.* Ber him® exe and adesan on handa; tac- 
node in® son det hé nales td idelnesse, swa sume ddre, 
ac tO gewinne, in det’ mynster éode; and det selfe éac 
And, for-son-de 
genyhtsumode in sméaunge and in leornunge haligra 


swilee mid d&dum_ gecyYéde. he lyt 
gewrita, hé 67% ma mid his handum wann, and® worhte 
6a ding de nieddearflicu weron. Des” is to tacne, Set 
hé mid done bisceop in sm foresprecenum wicum” for 


his arwierdnesse and for his geornfulnesse” betweoh 84 


brodor wees heefd. 


1 See 26. 
nally a compound, from wer, 
man, and a hypothetical ald, 
age (cf. the adj. eald, old). 
From age of man to generation 
= the people living at one time, 
mankind; and from this to in- 
habited earth, the transitions are 
The similar changes 


The word is origi- 


not violent. 
in the meaning of the Lat. s@cu- 
lum and Gr. kécyos, especially in 
Biblical usage, will be found sug- 


‘gestive. 
2 Lat. exuit; two words for 
one. See 162. 


From what Latin word? 
Has it the same meaning in 
‘York Minster’ ? 


Donne” hie inne hiera leornunge 


*From what Latin (Greek) 
word ? 

5 See 184. a. 

® Translate, by. 

7 Why the accusative ? 

8 What is the form of this word 
in Mod. Eng. ? 
differ from the other Mod. Eng. 
word of the same form ? 

9 This clause added by the 


Wherein does it 


translator. 

10 Dependent on taene. 

Lat. mansione. 

122 The double phrase translates 
pro sue reverentia devotionis. 

13 — When. 

14 Adverb; contrasted with tite, 
next line. 
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and hiera bécr&dinge’ beéodon, donne wes hé ute wyrc- 
ende, swa-hwet-swa dearf gesegen” wes.? 

Da hé 54 sume*® dege*® hwethwugu swilces* tite dyde, 
and his geféran to byrig t6 ciricean éodon, swa hie gelom- 
lice dydon, and se bisceop, ana in sre ciricean,’ ode in 
bécrédinge ode in gebedum geornfull wes, 5a gehierde 
hé semninga, swa-swa hé eft efter don segde, 5a swét- 
estan stefne® and 4 fegerestan, singendra and_blis- 
siendra,’ of heofonum 66 eoréan astigan. Da stefne® and 
Sone sang® hé cwed set hé rest gehierde fram éast- 
sudd&le heofones, det is fram héanesse dzere winterlican 
sunnan tpganges; and dSanan td him styccem&lum® néa- 
l&cton, 68-6et hé* becdm t6 decean” dS#re ciricean Sse" se 
bisceop in wes; and, ingangende, eall’” gefylde, and in 
ymbhwyrfte ymbsealde. And hé 6a geornlice his mod" 
adenede® in 84 ding de hé gehierde. Da gehierde hé 
eft swaswa™ healfre tide face,” of hrofe sre ilcan 
ciricean upastigan sone ilcan blissesang,” and, dy ilcan 
wege” de hé &r com, ip 65 heofonas mid unasecgendre * 
swétnesse efthweorfan.” 


1 MS. becredon. 8 Acc. after gehierde. 
2 Lat. videbantur. 9 See 72. 98 Se sang. 
8 See 176. 4 See 154. b. 10 Lat. tectum, for which 1. 17 
5 Lat. oratorio loci. Themonks has hrof. 
had gone to the church. Cf. below, 11 Governed by in. 
palbsyle 7. 12 Acc, sing. 
6 See 169. For this word see 18 Lat. animum intenderet. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale 1704. 14 Lat. quasi. 15 See 176. 
7 Lat. vocem suavissimam can- 16 Lat. letitie canticum. See 
tantium atque letantium. What 169. Mi See 176. 2. 
adjective is concealed in. bliss- 18 Lat. ineffabili. 


(see 34)? 19 Lat. reverti. 
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Da wunode hé sr sum! fec! tide,’ wundriende and 
wafiende; and mid behygdigum mdde sdhte and sméade 
hwet 64 ding béon sceolden. Da ont¥nde se bisceop set 
éagdyrel® S&re ciricean, and mid his handa slog tacen, 
swa-swa his gewuna wes gif hwile mann ute wre, set 
Cwed 


hé, se bisceop, him t6°: “Gang hrade td ciricean,‘ and 


hé in to him éode. Da éode hé sona in td him. 
hat’ tre seofon brodor hider to mé cuman; and di éac 
swilce mid wes.°” Da hie 5a to him cOmon, $4 manode 
hé hie &rest Set hie betwéonan him set megen’ lufe® 
and sibbe,* and betwéon® eallum Godes mannum geornlice 
héolden; and éac swilce 5&4 gesetennesse Ses regollican 
Séodscipes,” se hie fram him geleornodon, and on him 
gesawon, odde in dxra fordgeléoredra feedra d&dum odde 
godcundum gemete, det hie 64 ungewérgedre” geornful- 
nesse" fylgden and l&sten.” After Son hé underdiedde,”* 
and him segde set se deg swide néah stdde his foré- 
fore, and dus cwed: “Se léofa” cuma and se lufiend- 


lica,” se-Se gewunode wire brddsor néosian, sé com swilce 


1 Lat. aliquantulum hore (170). 

2 Jn what Mod. Eng. word is a 
disguised form of -Syrel to be 
found? What is the etymology 
of window ? 

3 See 201. 1. 

4 What is the etymology of 
church ? From what language 
is it originally derived ? 

5 See hatan. 

6 Imper. sing. When followed 
by the adj. hal, what Mod. Eng. 
word does it give rise to ? 


7 Lat. virtutem. 

8 See 153. 7. 

9 Lat. ad = toward, rather than 
among. 

10 Lat. instituta discipline requ- 
laris. 

1 See 174; 160. 1. 

12 How is this related to the 
Mod. Eng. verb last, and to the 
German leisten ? 

13 Lat. subjunxit. 

14 Dependent on deg. 

1 Lat. amabilis. 
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to-deg td mé, and mé of worulde ciegde and lasode. 
For-don gé Sonne ni efthweorfad! td ciricean, and biddad! 
dire broddSor det hie mine fordfore mid hiera gebedum and 
bénum Dryhtne bebéoden’; and swilce éac hiera selfra 
fordfore, dre tid is uncis,® det hie gemynen* mid wec- 
cenum and gebedum and mid gddum? forecuman.® 

Mid%y hé 54 das word, and dises gemetes manigu, to 
him sprecende wees, and hie, onfangenre’ his~ blétsunge,’ 
swide unrdte fram him éodon, 5a hwearf sé* ana® eft? in 
to him se-Se done heofonlican sang gehierde, and hine 
éadmodlice on eordan astreahte fore done bisceop, and 
dus cwed: “Min feeder, mot” ic dé Shtes" axian” ? 
Cwed hé: “Axa des" Sa wille.” Da cwed hé: “Ie 
sé la halsie and bidde for Godes lufe det sa mé 
gesecge” hwet se sang wre blissiendra se” ic gehierde, 
of heofonum cumendra™ ofer das ciricean,” and, efter 
tide, efthweorfendra to heofonum.” Andswarode hé, 
se bisceop: “Gif Si sanges stefne gehierde, and di 
heofonlic weorod ongéate ofer iis éGac cuman, ic dé 


bebéode on Dryhtnes naman det si set n&nigum menn 


1 Here are two independent S Lat. ipse solus, meaning 
verbs, where the Latin has rever-  Owini. 
tentes .. . dicite. ° Belongs with hwearf; 
2 Lat. commendent. hwearf... eft = Lat. rediit. 
3 What change of meaning in 10 See 137. 
the modern word uncouth ? How N See 156. 
related to the ancient meaning ? L2Seenl 94nd: 
+ See 134. 13 Refers to sang. 
5 According to the Latin, 14 Belongs to blissiendra. 
weorcum should be supplied. 15 Lat. oratorium. See above, 
6 Dependent on gemynen. p. 152, n. 5. 


7 See 167. 16 Lat. tempus. 
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cyde' né’ secge’ &r minre fordfore. Ic 8é@ sddlice secge 
dette Set weron’® engla gastas de Sr cOmon, sa mé td 
sem heofonlicum médum ciegdon and ladedon 5a ic simle 
lufode and wilnode. And, efter seofon dagum, hie eft- 
hweorfende® and cumende*® mé gehéton, and mé donne 
mid him lédan woldon.” 

Det wes swa sddlice mid d&de gefylled swa him té* 
eweden wes. Da wes hé sdna gehrinen lichamlicre® 
untrymnesse,’? and séo® deghw&mlice wéox and hefigode; 
and 6a, 6¥ seofodan dege,’ swa him gehaten wes, efter- 
don-de his fordfore getrymede® mid onfangennesse sas 
Dryhtenlican lichaman and blddes, [dztte®] séo halge 
sawl wees onliesed fram dzs lichaman hefignessum,” and 
mid engla lattéowdome”" and geférscipe, swa riht” is t6 
geliefanne, 5a écean geféan and 6a heofonlican éadig- 
nesse® gestah and gesdhte. Is det hwile™ wundor déah- 
de hé Sone deg his déades, odse ma, sone Dryhtnes 


deg, blise gesawe, done. hé simle sorgiende bad 066-dzt 


hé come ? 
1 Lat. dicas. 6 Dem. pron. Translate by 
2 See 189. 3. that. 
3 These translate the Lat. 7 See 176. 

future part. redituros. Supply 8 Supply hé as the subject. 


would be in translation, or would 
with the finite verb. The future 
participle of the following clause, 
adducturos, is translated by a 
finite verb. 

4 Governs him, or may be re- 
garded as belonging to the follow- 
ing verb (201. 1). 

5 See 174; 160. 1. 


° The MS. has Sztte, but the 
sense does not require it. 

10 Lat. ergastulo. 

1 See 33 (lad-). 

12 Lat. fas. 

13 Acc. plur. 

14 Translate, any. 

15 Lat. potius. 


Io 


VIII. 


THE DANGERS OF GREATNESS. 
(From Wulfstan’s Homilies, No. 49.) 


[Wulfstan — also known by his Latinized name, Lupus — was Bishop of 
Worcester and Archbishop of York from 1002 to 1023. This homily is one 
of those attributed to him, but, according to Napier, with insufficient 


reason, aS a portion of it is found in the Blickling Homilies, the manu- 


script of which bears the date of 971.] 


ABghwile héah ar, hér on worulde, bid mid frécnessum? 
ymbseald’; efne swa’ 54 woruldgedyngda béos maran, swa 
Sa frécnessa béod swidran. Swa wé magon, be Sem, 34 
by¥sena onenawan and ongietan.* Det tréow, Sonne, se 
wiext® on 3m wudubearwe, det® hit hlifas ap ofer eall 
$& Odru tréowu and bret hit,’ Sonne semninga storm® 
gestent, and se stranga wind,? Sonne” bid hit swidlicor 
geweged and geswenged Sonne se dser wudu." Swa bid 
éac gelice be S&m héaclifum and torrum,” Sonne hie 


1 See 144. 2 See 114. 10 Frequently the second cor- 

3 Swa...marar, swa... relative, in such pairs as Sonne 
swidran = the greater, the fiercer. ... Sonne, Sa... Sa, need not 
Note the tendency to antithesis. be translated; it is frequently 

4 Observe the redundancy. followed by an inverted order, 

5 See weaxan. ®=so that. as here, the verb preceding its 

6a See br&dan (84). subject. See 202. 

7 See 184. b. 1 Se oder wudu = the rest of 

8 Note the alliteration. the forest, not the other wood. 

® Second subject of gestent. 2 Probably here = crag. 
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hlifias feorr ip ofer 34 dére! eordan, hie Sonne semninga 
feallan onginnad,? and full searlice hréosan? t6 eordan. 
Swilce* éac be 3m héagum® muntum and dinum,® 84- 
de héah standaé ofer ealne middangeard, da-hwedre wite 
habbad des ealdorddmes, set hie béod geneahhe mid 


heofonfyre’ gedréade and ged 


rn 
DA RANN IM 


1 See p. 156, n. 12. 

2 This resembles the use of gin 
in Chaucer, almost as an auxiliary 
tense-sign, like do in Mod. Eng., 
the latter not being thus used in 
OE. 
as the preterit gan, e.g. in the 
Clerk’s Tale, 892: ‘til the sonne 
gan descende.’’? See Lounsbury’s 
Fistory of the English Language. 
An interesting parallel is to be 
found in New Testament Greek, 
as, for example, Acts 1.1: ‘‘ The 
former treatise I made, O The- 
ophilus, concerning all that Jesus 
began (npéaro) both to do and to 

_teach.’’ According to Thayer, 
however (Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament), there is 
in its employment always a sense 


In Chaucer it usually occurs 


of beginning, in ‘its proper mean- 
ing. 

3 Dependent, like feallan, on 
onginnad. Give the ind. pret. 
plur. 

4It would be interesting to 
know from what literary source 
these illustrations are ultimately 


derived. They remind one of 


reste, and mid liegum ge- 


Shakespeare (Rich. IZ, 1. 3. 
259-260) : — 

They that stand high have many 

blasts to shake them ; 
And if they fall, they dash them- 
selves to pieces. 

Ch also 3 Hen. Vi, 5. 2) 1I—15: 
No doubt many Elizabethan par- 
allels could be found; I have 
noted in Chapman, Byrows Con- 
spiracy, Act 3, Scene 1 (p. 232 
of Shepherd’s ed.), and Byron’s 
Tragedy, Act 5, Scene 1 (Jb., 
p- 272). Perhaps the Eliza- 
bethans may have derived them 
from Seneca; cf. the Chorus in 
Act 4 of the Hippolytus, vv. 
1123-11483 ; Hercules Furens 
201; QGdipus 8-11. Seneca 
may have caught a suggestion 
from Sophocles, though the par- 
allel is somewhat remote; see 
the latter’s Antigone, vv. 712- 
717, and Horace, C. II. 10. 

5 See 58. 1. 

6 Redundant. What is dain in 
Mod. Eng. (24)? Whence is the 
adverb down derived ? 

7 Note the poetical term. 


un 


10 
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slegene. Swa 8a héan mihta’ hér on worulde hréosas, 
and feallad,? and to lore weordad, and disse® worulde® 
and as eordlican wundor 


welan weordad tod 


sorge, 
weordad td nahte.* 

Déah wé disse worulde wlenca® tilien® swidse, and in 
wuldre® scinen® swise; séah wé is gescierpen® mid dy 
réadestan gddwebbe,> and gefretwien® mid’ sy beorht- 
estan golde,®> and mid? Sm déorwierdestum gimmum? 
atan ymbhon*; hwedre® wé sculon on nearonesse ende® 
gebidan. Déah-Se 3a mihtigestan and a ricestan haten® 
him” reste gewyrcean of marmanstane,” and mid gold- 
fretwum and mid gimcynnum eall dsténed, and mid 
seolfrenum riwum and gddwebbe eall oferwrigen, and 
mid déorwierdSum wyrtgemengnessum eall gestréded,” and 
mid goldléafum gestréowod ymbitan, hyweedre® 
déad set tod#led eall. len 
se orym tobrocen, and 8& gimmas toglidene, and det 
gold tésceacen, and 64 lichaman tohrorene“ and to dist® 
gewordene. 


se bitera 


radio 


Donne bid séo gleng agoten,® and 


1This suggests Seneca (di- 8 This word might be omitted 


pus, Act 1, v. 11):— 
Imperia sic excelsa Fortune obja- 
cent. 
2 Pleonastic. 
3 Genitive, 
welan. 


dependent on 
4 Cf. Mod. Eng. come to naught. 
® Note the alliteration. 
6 In what mood and tense are 
these verbs, and why ? 
* Mid governs both the dative 
and the instrumental (175). 


in translation ; see p. 156, n. 10. 
9 Object of gebidan. 

10 See 184. a. 

ll Which part of this word is 
native, and which foreign ? 

12 An instance of a strong verb 
(104; cf. 28) which has already 
become weak in OE. 

18 Note the parallelism and the 
enumeration. 

144 From what verb (37)? 

15 See 24. 
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DUTIES OF THE RICH TOWARD THE POOR. 


(From the same Homily as the last.) 


Se Hé&lend cwed to. sm wlancan': “For hwy wé&re 

To 
Ie 86 
nu afierre? fram minre selene, de ic dé forgeaf; donne 
For hwon? noldest* 8a 


6a swa festhafol minra gdda, se ic dé sealde? 
hwon? réceléasodest St S#re giefe, Se ic dé geaf? 


bist? 8a wé&dla on woruldlife. 

é , pr UN Anke te ‘ “ 
gedencean det ic wille® forgieldan &ghwilcum menn ane 
Mid 


1SaOlt 


gode d&d, se for minum naman mann gedéd? 
hundtéontigum ic hit him forgielde,> swa hit 


minum godspelle gecweden and ges&d,° ‘Swa-hwet-swa’ 


gé sellad anum of minum 6#m 
sellad,? and ic éow wid” sx#m 


heofonum.’ 


1 From what OE. word is the 
Mod. Eng. rich derived (see Skeat, 
Prin., p. 61)? From what OF. 
meaning is the modern significa- 
tion derived ? 

2 Note Wulfstan’s use of to 
hwon, for hwon, in the sense 
of why. See 88. 

3 See 188. 4 See 139. 

5 Why should not the preterit 
be used here ? 


léstum,® gé hit simle mé 


geselle® écne dréam”™ on 


6 Pleonastic. 

7 What portion of this is lost, 
and how is it replaced, in the 
Mod. Eng. whatsoever ? 

8 See 66. 

9 Cf. the form of this sentence 
with that on p. 135, 1. 14. 

10 = in return for. How is this 
to be reconciled with other senses 
of wid ? 

11 Not dream, but joy, bliss. 


unr 
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pa mann, to hwon eart di mé swa ungedancfull minra’ 
giefena? Hweet! ic 8é gescéop and gelitfeste, and &g- 
hwet? des Se Su hefst® ic dé sealde. Min is eall dat 
dai hefst, and din nis nan wiht.* Ic hit eall Afierre 
Dé ic hit 
sealde, t6’ don’ Set’ da hit sceoldest” Searfum d&lan. Ic 
swerie durh mé® selfne det ic eom se ilca God de Sone 


fram 8é; da leofa® bitan mé, gif da mege.° 


weligan and done héanan geworhte mid minuni handum. 
Det? ic wolde, det Si mine dsearfan féddest,” Sonne hie 
weron ®é biddende minra” géda,” and sa him simle 
tise" forwierndest. For hwon noldest sa hit® gedencean, 
gif su him mildheortnesse on gecyddest,” set Si ne 
sceoldest” Ses nan sing forléosan, se dui him dydest, 
To 
hwon agnodest dai 5€ anum set ic inc® b¥m” sealde ? 
To hwon feddest tou Sé eenne of S&m se ic inc bem” 
gescéop to’ welan, and to%8 wiste, and to7s feorhnere? 
To hwon héolde® 3a hit 86 adnum and sinum bearnum, 


Set meahte manigum genyhtsumian” ? 


né mé on d&re selene adbelgan mines” agnes!? 


Uniese S& wes 


1 See 155. 10 See 156. b. 
2 See 89. c. 3 See 121. 11 Not to be confounded with 
+ In what two Mod. Eng. words tide. See 156. j. 

does wiht appear? From what 12 Optative more regular, 

OK. forms are aught and naught 18 See 154. a. 

derived ? 14 Refers to its antecedent 
5 See 122 and 198. Ses. 


6 = canst, not mayst (185). 
7 = in order that. 
8 What has this accusative be- 


. come in Mod, Eng. ? 


® Anticipative of the following 
noun-clause. 


15 Dependent on selene. 

16 Note this rare dual (81). 
v See 79. 

18 = for, as. 

19 From what infinitive ? 
20 The sense is pluperfect. 
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Set dt hit eall ne meahtest gefestnian, né mid inseglum 
beclysan. Wénst oi det hit’ sin sie Set séo eorde 86 
fordbringd ? Héo’ sé gréwd,? and bléwd,? and s&d 1&t,! 
and andlifan brings. Ic ni 4fierre minne fultum fram 
sé; hafa® di et® dinum gewinne det 31 mage, and et® 
dinum geswince. Ic 6é’ etbréde* mine rénas,® Set hie 
dinre eordan® ne rinen.” Ic afierre fram 86 mine mild- 
heortnesse, and donne bid sdna gec¥sed din iermdu, and 
eetiewed. 

Gif Sti wéne”™ Set hit sin bodcland” sie set 8a on 
eardast, and on agne &ht® geseald, hit tonne w&ron” 
mine weteru, 6a-de on heofonum wéron, Sonne ic mine 
Gif dai miht hebbe," d&l rénas 


Gif st strang sie, sele w&stmas Sdinre 


-giefe eordwarum d&lde. 
ofer dine eorsan. 
eordan. Ic ahierde mine sunnan, and héo gebierht; donne 
forbeernd” héo ealle dine eceras, and Sonne bist” sa dé&l- 
léas'® mines rénes,” and 8é donne bid” Sin eordve idel and 
unnyt gdda® gehwilces.” Mine dearfan libbad be mé; gif 
Sa mege," wuna bitan mé. Mine dSearfan mé ealne” weg” 
habba%, and ic hie n&fre ne forl&te.” 

erty. The term is explained by 
the following clause. 


1 Anticipative of Set. 
2 Refers to what ? 


3 See 109. 18 See 172. 1. 

4 See l&dan. 14 See 189. 3. 

5 See 121 and 198. 15 Are these presents orfutures? 

6 — from; ef. at.one’s hands. 16 See 146. 

7 See 164. 8 See 28. 17 See 155. a. 

9 See 161. 10 MS. rinad. 18 Dependent on gehwilces. 

11 See 196. d. See 154. b. 

12 Land held by boc or char- 19 Dependent on idel and 
ter, freehold estate ; distinguished unnyt. See 155. a. 


from folcland, communal prop- 20 See 170. Mod. Eng. alway. 
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ALFRED’S PREFACE TO BOETHIUS. 
(Prefixed to his translation.) 


fElfred cyning wes wealhstdd' disse béc, and hie of 
Bocledene? on Englisc wende, swa héo nt is gedon. 
Hwilum hé sette word be worde, hwilum andgiet of 
andgiete, swa-swa hé hit 64 sweotolost and andgiet- 
fullicost gereccean meahte for 5m mislicum and manig- 
fealdum woruldbisgum @e hine oft #gder ge on médde 
ge on lichaman bisgedon. ba bisga® tis sind swide 
earfodrime te on his dagum on 3a ricu becOmon se hé 
underfangen hefde, and séah, 8a hé sas boc hefde 
geleornod, and of Ledene td Engliscum spelle gewend, 
8a geworhte hé hie eft to léodse, swa-swa héo ni geddn 
is. And nua bitt* and for Godes naman halsad &#lene 
ds&ra Se Sas boc r&dan lyste,’ det hé for hine gebidde, 
and him ne wite gif hé® hie rihtlicor ongiete Sonne hé? 
meahte; for-dam-3e &le mann sceal be his andgietes 
m&se, and be his mettan, sprecan Set hé spricd’, and 
don det-Set hé dé. 


1 Wealh- signifies foreign (see 2 Perhaps originally in contrast 
walnut), and sometimes servant, to the Latin spoken in Britain. 
orig. Celtic, Celt (cf. Wales, Welsh, 3 See 51. a. 

Cornwall), from Volce, the name 4 Supply he. 5 See 190. 
of a Celtic tribe (Cesar, Gallic 6 The reader. 
War, Bk. VIL). 7 Alfred. 
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XI. 


A PRAYER OF KING ALFRED. 


(From the end of his translation of Boethius.) 


Dryhten,' elmihtiga God,! Wyrhta and Wealdend ealra 
gesceafta, ic bidde 6 for sinre miclan mildheortnesse, 
_and for dre halgan rode tacne,? and for Sanctze Marian 
megohade, and for Sancti Michaeles gehiersumnesse, and 
for ealra dinra halgena’® lufan and hiera earnungum, set 
di mé gewissie* bet Sonne ic aworhte to 38; and gewissa 
mé t6 mum willan, and td minre sawle Searfe,’ bet Sonne 
ic self cunne®; and gestadela min mod to dinum willan and 
t6 minre siwle searfe; and gestranga mé wid des déofles® 
costnungum; and afierr fram mé 64 filan galnesse and &lce 
unrihtwisnesse; and gescield mé wid minum widSerwinnum, 
gesewenlicum and ungesewenlicum; and t&c mé dinne wil- 
lan’ to wyrceanne; Set ic mege*® 86 inweardlice lufian t6- 
foran eallum dingum, mid clénum “gedance and mid cl#num 
lichaman. For-Son-Se sti eart min Scieppend,’ and min 
Aliesend, min Fultum, min Frofor, min Tréownes, and 
min Tohopa. Sie sé lof and wuldor nt and 4 4 4, to 


worulde bitan #ghwilcum ende. Amen. 


1 See 152. 4 See 194. b. 7 Object of wyrceanne. 
2 Governed by for. % See 166. 8 See 196. d. 
3 See 1538. c. 6 Optative (180). °% See 150. 
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XII. 


APOLLONIUS OF TYRE. 


[The Old English version of the Romance of Apollonius, from which our 
extract is taken, belongs, according to Wiilker, to the second third of the 
eleventh century; according to Ebert, to its beginning; and according to 
Riese, most probably to the tenth. The original story was almost certainly 
written in Greek, probably in the third century of our era, and by an imi- 
tator of Xenophon of Ephesus. This is lost, and is only represented by a 
Latin version, which may have been made in the same century, and in 
any case not later than the sixth, by a writer of no great education, 
who introduced Christian terms and conceptions, added some things, and 
retrenched others. Over a hundred manuscripts of this Latin version are 
known, of which twelve are in England. Scarcely any two manuscripts 
agree, and the discrepancies are often great; still, for convenience, they 
have been grouped into three main classes. To the third of these, which 
is not the equal of the other two, the immediate original of our version 
must have belonged, resembling most nearly a manuscript of the Bodleian 
Library (Laud H. 39), and, at the next further remove, one of the British 
Museum (Sloan. 1619). 

The popularity of the romance is attested not only by the number and 
variety of the Latin manuscripts, but no less by the medizval and subse- 
quent translations into almost every modern language. Thus, for example, 
there is in Old French a romance of Jourdain de Blaie, the scene being 
laid in the time of Charlemagne, and the temple of Diana being converted 
into a nunnery. 

An abridgment of the Latin version found its way into the Gesta Roma- 
norum, as No. 153 of that collection. In the twelfth century the story was 
incorporated into the Pantheon of Godfrey of Viterbo, whence it was turned 
into English verse by Gower, in his Confessio Amantis (Pauli’s edition 3. 
284 ff.; Morley’s abridgment, in The Carisbrooke Library, pp. 410-431). 
From Gower it was borrowed by Shakespeare, or whoever was the author 
of the drama which passes under his name, as the groundwork of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre; the name Pericles being perhaps adapted from the Pyro- 
cles of Sidney’s Arcadia. The scenes of Pericles which may be compared 
with our extract are the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 5th of Act II., and the 3d of Act V. 

The Old English Apollonius was edited by Thorpe, in 1834, from MS. S. 
18, 201 of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; and to this edition the student 
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is referred for the spelling and punctuation of the original. It is only a 
fragment, breaking off in the midst, and recommencing near the end of 
the tale, as we have indicated below. 

Further information will be found in Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 
Leipzig, 1876; Teuffel, History of Latin Literature, § 489; Singer, Apollo- 
nius Von ee Halle, 1895 ; Zupitza’s article on the OE. version in 
Herrig’s Archiv 97. 17-35; Warton, History of English Poetry 2. 302-303 ; 
and Riese’s edition of the Latin, which is the standard (Leipzig, 1871), and 
costs but a trifle. 

Besides the Tudor versions, there is an English translation in Thorpe’s 
edition, and another — of course not adhering closely to our text — in Swan’s 
rendering of the Gesta Romanorum (Bohn Library) ]. 


The Shipwreck. 


Apollonius’ hie bed ealle grétan,* and on scip astah.* 
Mid-8F-Se hie ongunnon 84 rowan, and hie fordweard 
wéeron on hiera weg, 64 weard d&re s® smyltnes awend 
_ féringa betweox twam tidum,’ and weard miclu hréohnes 
| aweaht, swa det séo s& cnysede 8a heofonlican tunglu,® 
and Set geweale Sera Ysa hwaderode mid windum. Dé&r- 


_ t6-€acan cdmon éastnorderne windas, and se angrislica 


sidéwesterna wind him ongéan stdd,’ and det scip eall 


1 Apollonius, King of Tyre,has Cyrene, on the African coast. It 


fled from the cruelty and treach- 
ery of Antiochus, King of Anti- 
och, on a richly freighted vessel, 
and taken refuge with the citi- 
zens of Tarsus. Finding the citi- 
zens in extremity, on account of a 
prevalent famine, he relieves their 
necessities by liberal gifts, where- 
upon they erect a statue of him 
in the market-place. But not- 
withstanding the gratitude of his 
beneficiaries, he finds it expedient 
to leave them, and embarks for 


is at this point that our selection 
begins. 

2 Observe the ellipsis, — bade 
greet them all —where the sub- 
ject of the infinitive is to be 
supplied. 

3 See 28. 4 See 199. b. 

5 Lat. intra duas horas diei. 

6 This seems to be a reminis- 
cence of Virgil, 4’neid I. 103. 

7 Lat. (verse): Hine Notus, hinc 
Boreas, hine horridus Africus in- 
stat. 
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tobzerst on Sisse egeslican hréohnesse. Apollonius’ geféran 
ealle forwurdon? td déade, and Apollonius ana*® becom mid 
sunde to Pentapolim 8&m Cyreniscan lande, and sr upéode 
on %*m strande. Da stod hé nacod on 3m strande, and 
behéold 6a s&, and cwes: 

“Vala! 8a s® Neptune! manna beréafiend®™ and unsced- 
digra beswicend™! Su eart welhréowra donne Antiochus se 
eyning. For minum tingum st gehéolde Sas welhréow- 
nesse, Set ic dsurh 86 gewurdet w&dla® and dearfa, and 
det se welhréowa cyning mé Sy ied® fordén meahte. 
Hwider Hwes’ meg ic biddan? 
OdSse hw giefS* Sm uncidan® lifes fultum ?” 


meg ic na faran? 


Apollonius and the Fisherman. 


Mid-8y-3e hé 8as ding wes sprecende to him selfum, 
6a fxringa geseah hé sumne fiscere” gan, to 3®m hé 
beseah, and dus sarlice cwed": “Gemiltsa mé,” 3a ealda 


mann, sie set Sa sie. Gemiltsa mé nacodum forlid- 


enum. Nes na of earmlicum” byrdum”™ geboren; and, 


9 See 55 and 181. 

10 See 169. 

Jn the original, he falls at 
the fisherman’s feet, and bursts - 
into tears. What reason may 


1 The Latin endings of proper 
nouns are not always a guide to 
the case (54). Here we have the 
genitive. 

2 See forweordan. 


3 See 79. 8a See 43.6. have led to the change ? 
4MS. gewur@e. 12 See 164. g. 

5 See 150. 13 See 198. ¢. 

6 MS. eave. Seel78. ~*~ 14 See 189, note. 

7 See 156. b. 16 Lat. humilibus. 


8 Zupitza’s emendation for MS. 


gif. 


16 Plural, where we should ex- 


pect the singular. 
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dSes-Se' Su geare forwite hw&m si gemiltsie,? 1c eom 
Apollonius, se Tyrisca? ealdormann.* 

Da, sOna swa se fiscere’ geseah det se geonga mann 
et his fotum leg, hé mid mildheortnesse hine apahof, 
and l#dde hine mid him to his hiise, and 8a éstas® him 
beforan legde de hé him to béodanne hefde. Da giet hé 
~wolde, be his mihte, maran arfestnesse’ him gecYyéan; 
toslat 3& his wfels on ‘twa, and sealde Apollonie sone 
healfan d&l, Sus cwedende: “Nim det ic sé td sellanne 
hebbe, and ga into ds&re ceastre. Weén® is® Set da 
geméte® sumne set™* 86 gemiltsie.” Gif Si ne finde” 
nenne de 66 gemiltsian wille, wend Sonne hider ongéan, 
and genyhtsumien” unc” bm mine lytlan“ €hta; far 36” 
on fiscnod mid mé. Déah-hweidre ic myngie 86, gif du, ful- 


tumiendum” Gode, becymst t6 dinum &rran weordmynte, 15 


det Si ne forgiete’’ minne dSearfendlican gegierelan.” 

Da cwed Apollonius: “Gif ic 8é" ne gedence donne mé 
bet bid,” ic wysce” det ic eft forlidennesse gefare, and 
dinne” gelican™ eft ne geméte.” 


1 Here = in order that. See 12 See 193. a. 
157. 1. 13 Note the rare dual (81). 
2 See 195. 14 See 55. 15 See 184. a. 
3 Proper adjectives in -ise, fol- 16 See 172. 1. 
lowing the Latin, are often used 17 See 167. Gode is supplied ; 
where we employ the genitive. the Latin has deo favente. 
Translate, of Tyre. 18 See 194. b. 19° Ace: 
4 Lat. princeps. 5 See 143. 20 Present or future? Could 
6 Lat. epulas. Mod. Eng. is be used to trans- 
7 MS. feestnesse. Lat. pietati. late it ? eae 
8 Lat. forsitan. 9 See 194. a. 21 See 30, and 194. b. 
% Neut. for masc.! 1° See 195. 22 Mod. Eng. still has thy like. 


11 See 196. d. See 181. 
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The Incidents in the Gymnasium. 

JEfter Sisum wordum hé eode on sone weg Se him 
getzeht! wes, 3-det hé becdm td s&re ceastre geate, and 
Mid-37-3e hé sdhte hwone hé biddan meahte 
lifes fultumes,” 3a geseah hé enne nacodne cnapan geond 


ser inéode. 
3a str@te iernan. Sé wes mid? ele gesmierwed, and mid 
scietan begyrd, and beer geongra* manna‘ plegan* on handa, 
t6 $#m bavstede ‘belimpende.® And cleopode’ micelre 


stefne,® and cweed: “Gehiere,® gé ceasterwaran”! Gehiere, 
gé eldéodige,” frige and séowe, edele and unesele! Se 
beedstede is open.” 

DHa-54 Apollonius set gehierde, hé hine unscrydde s5#m” 
healfan sciccelse de hé on hefde, and éode into $&m Swéale.” 


And mid-37-3e hé ‘behéold hiera anra™ gehwilene on hiera 


_weorce, hé sohte his gelican,” ac hé ne meahte hine sr 


findan on Sm flocce. Da f&ringa cdm Arcestrates, ealre 
dS&re Séode® cyning,” mid micelre menige his manna, and 
inéode on Set bed. Da Agan se cyning plegian wid” his 


geférum mid dosore.” And Apollonius hine*! gemengde,”! 


1 See 187. and what is its form in that lan- 
2MS.fultum. See 159. b. guage ? 

3 See 174. U Lat. peregrini. See 152. 

4 Lat. lusus juvenales. 122 See 162. 18 Lat, Zavacrum. 
5 Lat. gymnasium. 14 See 154. b. 


6 Modifies plegan. 
7 See 20. 


8 See 160.1. This word is the 


Chaucerian steven. 


9 See 95, note. 
10 This is a compound word, 


formed of a Latin and an Eng- 
lish element, 


Which is Latin, 


1b Lat. parem, Eng. peer. 

16 Lat. regionis. 

17 See 151. 

18 Lat. famularum. See 154. a.. 
19 Why not mid ? 

2 This curious word is very 


rare in Old English. 


21 Lat. miscuit se, See 184. db, 
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swa-swa God wolde, on ses eyninges plegan, and, iern- 
ende, sone Sodor gelehte,’ and, ‘mid swiftre hradnesse 
geslegene,? ongéan gesende to sm plegiendan cyninge. 
Eft hé agéan adsende; hé hredlice slog, swa hé hine?® 
néfre feallan ne lét. Se cyning 84 oncnéow des geongan 
snelnesse,* Set hé wiste® set hé nefde his gelican on 
“Gad Cow 


heonan; ses cniht, des-6e mé Syncs,’ is min gelica.” 


dem plegan.® Da cwed hé td his geférum: 

DHa-5a Apollonius gehierde Set se cyning hine herede, 
hé arn hreedlice, and genéalécte to 5m cyninge, and 
mid geléredre* handa’ hé swang” tone top mid swa 
micelre swiftnesse Set Sm cyninge wes gediht swilce 
And, efter S#m, 
on his cynesetle hé him” gecwémlice” sénode®; and, 
da-3a hé ttéode of dm bese, hé™ hine” l&dde be ds&re 


handa, and him” 8a sid8an danan gewende, des weges” 


hé of ielde to geoguse gewend wére. 


de hé &r com. 


1 See 114. 

2 Lat. subtili velocitate percus- 
sam. The OE. participle is a 
little awkward. 

3 The ball. 

4 Lat. velocitatem. 

5 See 126. What is the latest 
English quotation that you can 
find for this word ? 

6 This clause is not very clear. 
The Latin has: et quia sciebat se 
(i.e. Archistrates) in pile lusu 
neminem parem habere, ad suos 


ait, famuli, recedite; hic enim 
jwoenis, etc. 
7 Lat, ut suspicor, See 157. 1 


and 164.7. What Mod. Eng. word 
comes from mé Sync ? 

8 Lat. docta. 

9 See 51. 3. 

10 Here the English departs 
from the Latin: ceroma fricavit 
eum tanta subtilitate, ut de sene 
juvenem redderet. Top would 
seem to signify the same as Sodor. 

11 See 164. e. 

12 Lat. gratissime. 

18 See 28. 

14 Apollonius. 

16 Archistrates, 

16 See 184. a, 

17 See 157, 
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Da cwed se cyning td his mannum,’ siééan Apollonius 
agin? wes: “Ic swerie Surh 34 gem&nan hé&le* set ic 
mé n&fre bet ne basode donne ic dyde* td-deg, nat ic 

Da beseah hé 
“Ga, and gewite 


dSurh® hwilces geonges mannes sénunge.” ® 
hine to dnum his manna, and cwes: 
hwet’ se geonga mann sie, de mé td-deeg swa wel gehier- 
sumode.” 

Se mann 8a éode efter Apollonio. Mid-d7-8e he 
det hé* wes mid horgum® sciccelse bewefed, 84 


geseah 
wende 
hé ongéan td 3m cyninge, and cwed: “Se geonga mann 
de” Sa efter dscodest is forliden” mann.”” 
eyning: “Durh” hwet” wast” st det?” 


Da cwed se 
Se mann him 
andswarode, and cwes: “‘Déah hé hit self forswige,* his 
gegierela hine gesweotolad.” Da cwed se cyning: “Ga 
and sege him set” ‘se cyning bitt 5é det st 
his gereorde.’” 


hreedlice, 


cume!® to 


Apollonius at the Feast. 


Da Apollonius det gehierde, hé $#m gehiersumode, and 
éode ford mid $m menn, 0d-det hé becom to des cyninges 
1 Lat. amicos. 


8 Apollonius.  ° Lat. sordido. 


2 How is the sense of Mod. Eng. 10 Governed by efter. See 
ago related to that of this word? 87. cand 201. 1. 

® This phrase shows Christian ll Lat. naufragus. 
influence. 12 Lat. unde. 

+ Note this use of don to re- 138 See 126. 14 See 196. e. 


place a verb of specific meaning. ls Confusion of two construc- 


5 Governs Sénunge. 
§ See 28. 
7 How does this, as here used, 


differ in meaning from hwa ? 


tions, the direct and the indirect. 

6 Lat. ut venias. Translate by 
the infinitive, as often in such 
cases. 
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healle.? 
and cwed: “Se forlidena? mann is cumen, se dt efter 


Da éode se mann in beforan td 3#m cyninge, 


sendest*; ac hé ne meg for sceame ingan biitan serude.” 
ba hét se cyning hine s6na gescrydan mid weordfullum4 
scride, and hét hine ingan t6 3&m gereorde. 

Da éode Apollonius in, and geset, sr him get&ht! 
Da*® weard 34 séo dénung‘ 
And 
Apollonius nan sing ne et, déah-Se ealle dSre menn &ton 
and blise weron. Ac hé behéold set gold, and det 
seolfor, and 3a déorwuréan*’ réaf, and 8a béodas, and 8a 


wes, ongéan done cyning. 
ingeboren, and, efter xem, cynelic® gebéorscipe.® 


cynelican Sénunga.” ba-5a hé dis eall mid sarnesse 
behéold, 3a set sum eald and sum” efestig ealdormann 
be d%m cyninge. Mid-37-8e hé geseah det Apollonius 
swa sarlice set, and eall sing behéold, and nan ding ne 
wet, 84 cwed hé tO S%m cyninge: “Di® gdda cyning, 
efne, 3es mann Se" sa swa wel wid gedést, hé is swide 
efestfull for Sinum godde.” Da cwed se cyning: “De® 
misdynced; sddlice Ses geonga mann ne efestad on naénum 


dSingum de hé hér gesiehd, ac hé c¥d5™ set hfs" fela 


1 Lat. ad regem. 8 Lat. cena regalis. 


2 See 55. ® See 146. 
3Ts this present or preterit 10 Lat. ministeria. 

(113)? 11 Lat. dolore. 
4 Lat. dignis. 2 Note the curious repetition 
5 See 187. of sum. The Latin has senex 
6It has been suggested that invidus. 


the account of this feast may 
have been imitated from that in 
Odys. 4. 71 ff. 

7 Lat. gustatio, a sort of first 
course. 


13 Lat. bone rex. See 152. 
14 Governed by wid. 

1 See 164. J. 

16 Lat. testatur. 

17 See 189, note. 
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forloren.!” Da beseah Arcestrates se cyning blisum? 
andwlitan? t6 Apollonio, and cwed: “Di geonga mann, 
béo® blise? mid ais, and gehyht* on God, set Su mote 
self to 3m sélran becuman.” 


Entry of the Princess. 


Mid-8¥-3e se cyning 34s word gecwes, a feringa Ser 
éode in ses cyninges geong dohtor,? and cyste hiere 
feder and 8&4 ymbsittendan.6 Da’ héo becom to Apol- 
lonio, 54 gewende héo ongéan td hiere feeder, and cwed: 
“Dua gdda cyning, and min se® léofesta® feeder, hwet” 
is Bes geonga mann, de ongéan 86 on swa weordlicum 
setle sitt, mid sarlicum™ andwlitan; nat” ic hwet hé 
besorgad.2” Da cwed se cyning: “Léofe™ dohtor, ses 
geonga mann is forliden; and hé gecwémde mé manna 
betst® on 8%#m plegan. For-sam ic hine geladsode to 
Sisum trum gebéorscipe. Nat ic hwet hé is, né hwanan 
hé is; ac gif sa wille witan hwet hé sie, asca hine, 
for-64m é" gedafenad” Sat di wite.’” 

Da éode set m&den to Apollonio,.and mid forwand- 
iendre” spr&ce cwed: “Déah Sa stille” sie and unrdt, 


1 See forléosan, and 37. 9 Lat. optime. 0 Lat. quis. 
2 Lat. hilart vultu. See 174. ll Lat. flebili. 12 See 126. 
3 Lat. epulare. 13 Lat. dolet. 
4 Lat. spera. See 197. @ 14 See 55. Lat. dulcis. 
5 What state and period of civ- 15 See 66 and 154. d. Nom., 
ilization is indicated by the pres- _ belonging to hé. 
ence of the girl at the banquet ? 16 See 164. k. 17 Lat. decet. 
® See 181. 7 See 202. d. 18 See 194. a. 
8 Redundant, according to our 19 Lat. verecundo, 


* conceptions, See 152, i 2 See 59, 
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Séah’ ic Sine xdelborennesse® on 8é geséo. Nu* Sonne,’ 
gif é* to hefig ne Synce,’ sege mé Sinne naman, and sin 
gelimp® arece mé.” Da cwed Apollonius: “Gif sa for 
_niede’ ascast efter mmum naman, ic secge 8é, Ic hine 
forléas on s® Gif si wilt mine edelborennesse witan, 
wite di det ic hie forlét on Tharsum.’” Det m&den 
cwed: ‘“Sege mé gewislicor,? det ic hit mege under- 
standan.” Apollonius 64 sddlice hiere areahte” eall” 
his gelimp, and et s&re spr&ce”’ ende him” féollon 
téaras of Sm éagum. 

Mid-3f-3e se cyning set geseah, hé bewende hine 3a 
t6 dere dehter,* and cwed: “Léofe dohtor, si gesyn- 
godest, mid-Sy-Se” si woldest witan his naman and his 
gelimp. Dt hefst na geedniwod his eald sar, ac’ ic 
bidde 86 Set Si giefe him swahwet-swa Su wille. 
Da-5a Set m&den gehierde set hiere wes aliefed fram 
hiere feeder” dat héo &r hiere’ self! gedén wolde, 5a 


cwed héo to Apollonio: “Apolloni, sdélice 3a eart tre”; 


1Second correlative = Lat. 10 See 114. 
tamen. Translate yet, or omit 11 Plural. 
(201. e). 12 See 158. 4. 

2 Lat. nobilitatem. 13 See 161. 2. 

3 Are these notes of time? 14 See 52. 2. 
The Latin has nothing similar. 15 Lat. dum. 


16 Lat. veteres ei renovasti dolo- 
ves, a reminiscence of the Virgil- 
ian (#n. II. 3) jubes renovare 


4 See 164. J. 5 See 196. d. 
6 Lat. casus twos. Observe the 
general resemblance to the story 


of Dido, in the #neid. dolorem. 
7MS. neode. Lat. necessi- 1” See 48. 8. 18 — what. 
tatis. 19 Lat. ipsa. 


8 See p. 165, n. 1. 
9 Lat, apertius, 


20 Note this predicate use of tire, 
= Lat, noster es (cf. An, II. 149), 


10 
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forlét dine murenunge?; and, na? ic mines feder® léafe 
heebbe, ic ged6‘ 86 weligne.” Apollonius hiere das dan- 
code,> and se cyning blissode on his dohtor welwillend- 
nesse,® and hiere t6 cwed: “Léofe dohtor, hat feccean 
dine hearpan,’ and gecieg 5é to dinum friend,’ and Afiersa 
fram dem geongan his sarnesse.” 


A Lesson in Music. 


Da Gode héo iit,? and hét feccean hiere hearpan. And 
sona sw& héo hearpian ongann, héo mid wynsumum sange 
gemengde s#re hearpan swég. Da ongunnon ealle 6a 
menn hie herian on hiere swégcrefte; and Apollonius 
ana” swigode. Da cwed se cyning: “Apolloni, nai sa 
dést™ yfele, for-Sim-de ealle menn heriad mine dohtor 
on hiere swégcrefte,” and da dna hie, swigende,”™ t&lst.8” 
Apollonius cwed: “Eala, 3a gdda cyning, gif di mé 
geliefst,4 ic secge det ic ongiete Set sddlice din dohtor 
geféoll” on swégcreft, ac héo nefs hine na wel geleornod; 
ac hat mé** ni sellan 3a hearpan, Sonne wast” 3a nu Set 


da giet nadst.”” Arcestrates se cyning cwed: “Apolloni, 


1 Lat. merorem. of course it does not translate 

2 Now, or since? these words. 

3 See 43. 8. 9 Not in the Latin. 

4 Future sense, will make. See 10 See 79. 11 See 140. 
178. 12 Lat. arte musica. 

5 See 159. a. 12a For swigiende. 

6 Lat. benignitate. 13 Lat. vituperas. 

7 Lat. lyram. 14 See 196. d. 

8 This clause is not altogether 15 Lat. incidit. Translate, has 


clear. It seems to stand for the chanced. 
Lat. exhilara convivium, though 16 See 164. a. 7 See 126. 
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ic oncnawe sddlice set Si -eart! on eallum dingum wel 
gelxred.” ; 

Da hét se cyning sellan Apollonie 8a hearpan. Apol- 
lonius $4 wttéode, and hine scrydde, and sette cnne 
cynehelm upon his héafod, and nom 6a hearpan on his 
hand, and inéode, and swa stod det se cyning and ealle 
6a ymbsittendan wéndon set hé n&re Apollonius, ac det 
hé wre Apollines,’ Sra h&denra god. Da wears stilnes 
And Apollonius 
his hearpenegl gendm, and hé %4 hearpestrengas mid 


and swige*® geworden innan dé&re healle. 


crefte astyrian ongan, and s&re hearpan swég mid wyn- 
sumum sange gemengde.* And se cyning self, and ealle 
Se Ser andwearde wéron, micelre stefne cleopedon and 
hine heredon. Atfter disum forlét’ Apollonius 34 hearpan, 
and® plegode, and fela fegerra dinga’ der fordtéah,? de 
And him® 
eallum dearle licode &le dra dsinga’ de hé fordtéah. 
Sddlice, mid-3F-3e Ses cyninges dohtor geseah det Apol- 
lonius on eallum gédum creftum swa& wel wes getogen,” 


Da, efter Ses béorscipes 


sem folce ungecnéwen wes and ungewunelic. 


Sa geféoll hiere méd on his lufe. 
geendunge, cwed det m&den to S&m cyninge: “ Léofa™ 


1 See 194, note. 2 Apollo. 6 The rest of this sentence para- 


3 We are reminded of #n. II. 
1, Conticuere omnes. 
4'To this sentence there corre- 
sponds in the Latin : — 
arripuit plectrum, animumque ac- 
commodat arti; 


eum chordis miscetur vox cantu 
modulata. 


5 Lat. deponens. 


phrases: indwit statum comicum 
et inauditas actiones expressit, de 
inde tragicum. 

7 See 154. a, b. 

8 Lat. expressit. 

9 See 164. k. 

10 See getéon. What relation 
has getogen to Mod. Eng. wanton? 

11 See 55. 
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feeder, du liefdest mé, lytle’ &r,’ det? ic? mdste’ giefan 
Apollonio swa-hwet-swa ic wolde of dinum goldhorde.” 
Arcestrates se cyning cwed to hiere: “Gief him swa- 
hwet-swa a wille.*” -Héo 3a swite blise wtéode,* and 
cwed: ‘ Laréow*’ Apolloni, ic giefe sé, be mines feeder 
léafe, twa hund punda® goldes,’ and féower hund punda® 
gewihte® seolfres,’ and sone mé&stan d&l déorwurées® 
réafes, and twéntig déowa” manna.”” And héo 3a dus 
cwed to d3#m dséowum mannum: “ Berad sas sing mid 
Gow, se ic behét Apollonio minum laréowe, and lecgead 
innan bire™ beforan minum fréondum.” Dis weard a 
dus gedon, eftér s#re cwéne h&se”; and ealle 3a menn . 
hiere giefa heredon se” hie gesawon. Da sddlice geend- 
ode se gebéorscipe, and 8& menn ealle 4rison,* and 
grétton Sone cyning and 6&4 cwéne, and béxdon hie 
gesunde béon,” and ham gewendon. Lac swilce Apol- 
lonius cwed: “Di gdda cyning, and earmra”™ gemiltsiend, 
and 6a cwén, lare’ lufiend, béon gé gesunde.”” Hé 
beseah éac to S#m Sé6owum mannum, se set m&den him 
forgiefen heefde,"* and him cwes td: “Nimad sas ding mid 


1 Lat. paulo ante. See 178. 11 Lat. triclinio. 
2 Translate by the infinitive 12 See the derivation of Mod. 
sign, to. The OE. follows the Eng. behest. 
Latin. 13 Refers to menn. 
8 See 197. 4M So in Béowulf (653-655) : 
* Not in Latin. ‘¢ Werod eall aras; grétte pa... 
5 Lat. magister. guma O%Serne,... and him hé&l 
® See 154. c. abéad.”’ 
7 See 153. 7. 16 Lat. vale dicentes. 
8 See 174. 16 See 158. d. 
9 MS. deorwurdan. M7 Lat. valete. 


10 Lat. servos. 18 See 188. 
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éow, de mé séo cwén forgeaf, and gan! wé sécean tre 
giesthiis, det wé megen is? gerestan.” 

Apollonius as Teacher. 


Da adréd det m&den det héo n&fre eft Apollonium 
ne gesawe swa® hrade swa héo wolde; and éode 8a td 


hiere feeder, and cwed: “Di gdda cyning, licad 86 wel 5 


det Apollonius, se dsurh ts téd-deg gegddod* is, dus 
heonan fare,’ and cumen yfele meun and _ beréafien 
hine?” Se cyning cwed: “Wel di cwde. Hat hine® 
findan hwér hé hine mege weorvlicost’ gerestan.” Da 
dyde Set m&den swa hiere beboden® Wes ; and Apol- 10 
lonius onféng dre wununge se him bet&ht wes, and 
dsxHr inéode, Gode® danciende, de him ne forwiernde” 
eynelices weoréscipes and frdfre. Ac det mé&den heefde 
unstille™ niht, mid d#re lufe on&led s&ra worda” and 
sanga de héo gehierde et Apollonie. And na leng”® héo 
ne gebid Sonne hit deg wes, ac Gode sdna swa hit 
léoht wees, and geszt beforan hiere feeder bedde. Da 
cwed se cyning: “Léofe dohtor, for hwy” eart’® 3a Sus 
&rwacol?” Det m&den cwed: “Mé aweahton 84 ge- 
eneordnessa” Se ic giestran-deg™® gehierde. Nua bidde ic 


1 See 198. a. 10 See 159. a. 

2 See 184. b. ll Lat. inquietam. 

3 Swa ...wolde not in Latin. 12 Dependent on lufe. 

4 Lat. ditatus. 18 See 77. 14 See 48. 8. 

5 See 194. a. 15 See 175. 16 See 138. 

6 MS. him. 17 Lat. studia. Translate, ac- 
7 See 76. : complishments. 

8 See 187. ‘18 Lat. hesterna. Is giestran 


9 See 164. m. related to the Latin word ? 


gress an ay 


sau b 63 FU 


pane 


aAAAS 


4} 


Ur 


5) 
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86, for-dam,! Set si befeeste? mé trum cuman,’' Apol- 
lonie, to‘ lare.t” Da weard se cyning dsearle geblissod, 
and hét feccean Apollonium, and him to cwed: “Min 
dohtor giernd det héo mote leornian et sé $a ges#ligan 
lire de Sa canst’; and, gif su wilt disum Singum® 
gehiersum béon, ic swerie 5é, durh mines rices megenu,’ 
Set swa-hwet-swa Sa on s& forlure, ic 86 Set on lande 
gestadelie.’” Daa Apollonius set gehierde, hé onféng 
dSx#m° mé&den to lare, and hiere t&ehte swa wel swa hé 
self geleornode.” 


The Three Suitors. 


Hit gelamp 4 efter Sisum, binnan féawum tidum," 
set Arcestrates se cyning héold Apollonius hand on 
handa; and éodon sw& ut on dre ceastre str&te. Da, 
et niehstan, cOmon d3&r gin” ongéan hie drie gelérede” 
weras and edelborene, $4 lange &r gierndon” des cyninges 
dohtor. Hie 6a ealle drie togedere anre stefne’ grétton 


sone cyning. Da smercode™ se cyning, and him td beseah, 


1 Lat. itaque. 7 Lat. vires. 

2 Lat. tradas. 8 Lat. restituam. 

8 Lat. hospiti. 9 See 164. j. 

4Lat. studiorum perciiend- 10 Here follows, in the Latin, 
orum gratia. an account of how the girl feigned 


5 Cf. Chaucer, Miller’s Tale illness, on account of her love for 
18: ‘*I can a noble tale.” This Apollonius. 


sense occurs as late as the mid- Ul Lat. post paucos dies. 
dle of the 17th century; Lovelace WINS S® 1G} )a 1k 
has: ‘‘ Yet can I music too.’’ So 18 Lat. scholastici. 
Jonson, Magnetic Lady 1.1: ‘‘She M4 Lat. ins matrimoniwm petie- 
could the Biblein the holy tongue.” runt. Pluperfect (188). 
6 Lat. desiderio nate mee. See to See 160 se 


165. % 16 Lat. subridens. 
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and dus cwed: “Hwet is det. det gé mé anre stefne 
grétton?” Da& andswarode hiera an, and cwed: “We 
bedon gefyrn dinre dohtor; and dt uis.oft hredlice mid!’ 
elcunge’ geswenctest.' For-34m wé cdmon hider té-deg 
dus togeedere. WE sindon dine ceastergewaran, of eselum 5 
gebyrdum” geborene; nti bidde wé 86 dxt Bi gecéose 86° 
zenne of tis drim, hwilcne da wille 56? td* adume habban.” 
Da cwed se cyning: “ Nabbe gé na godne’ timan 4rédod.° 
Min dohtor is ni swise bisig ymb hiere leornunga.” Ac, 
dy-l&s-Se* ic Gow a leng slece,? AwritaS Gowre naman on 10 
gewrite, and hiere morgengiefe"; donne asende ic 3a 
gewritu. minre dehter, dzt héo self gecéose hwilcne 
éower™ héo wille.” Da dydon 84 cnihtas sw; and se 
eyning nom” 64 gewritu, and geinseglode hie mid _ his 
hringe, and sealde Apollonio, Sus cwedende: “Nim nia, 15 
laréow Apolloni, swa hit 5é ne mislicie,* and bring dinum 


l&ringmédene.*” Da nom Apollonius 8a gewritu, and 


at 


éode td dére cynelican healle.” aad 


1 Lat. differendo crucias. after marriage, according to Teu- 
2 Lat. natalibus. tonic usage. Cf. Mod. Ger. 
3 See 161. Morgengabe. 

4 Cf, Mod. Eng. ‘take to wife.’ 11 MS. eowerne. 

5 Lat. apto. 12 See 105. 

& MS, aredodne. 18 Lat. sine contumelia tua; an 
7 Lat. studiorum. apology for sending Apollonius on 
8 Lat. ne. anerrand. See 196. c. 

9 Lat. videar... differre. 1¢ Lat. discipule. 

10 Lat. dotis quantitatem. The 16 Lat.domum. The Latin adds 


present given on the morning  introtvit cubiculum. 


eet 


Ur 


10 


75 
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The Princess Chooses. 


Mid-3im-Se Set m&den geseah Apollonium, 8a cweed 


héo: “Laréow, hwy g&st da dna'?” Apollonius cwes: 
“Hlxfdige’—nes giet yfel wif*—nim 4s gewritu, Se 
Sin feeder 86 sende,t and r&#d.” Det m&den nom, and 
redde 8xra Sréora cnihta naman; ac héo ne funde?® na 
Sone naman S&ron se héo wolde. Da héo 8a gewritu 
oferréd hefde, 3a beseah héo td Apollonio, and cwes: 
“Laréow, ne ofdyncd® hit 86 gif ic dus wer gecéose?” 
“ Na; 


meaht, durh 34 lare Se 3a et mé underfénge, sé self on 


Apollonius cweé: ac ic blissie swidor’ det ot 


gewrite gecydan hwilene hiera 3a wille.2 Min willa is 
det Si 56 wer gecéose Ser Sa self wille.®” Det m€den 
ewed: “Kala laréow, gif Si mé lufodest, Si hit besorg- 
odest.”” 
nesse! awrat oder gewrit, and Set geinseglode, and 
sealde Apollonio. 


After Sisum wordum héo mid moddes" anrxd- 


Apollonius hit 8&4 tt ber on 64 


strete,” and sealde $m cyninge. Det gewrit wes dus 


gewriten: “Di gdda cyning, and min se léofesta feeder, 


1 The OE. is not clear. The 
Latin has: Quid est quod sin- 
gularis cubiculum introtisti ? 

2 Lat. domina. How is hl#f- 
dige related in meaning to 


8 She has evidently learned 
from him how to write, according 
to the English. The Latin has: 
Immo gratulor quod habundantia 
studiorum percepta me volente 


hlaford ? 

3 Not clear either in the Latin 
or the English. Some MSS. have, 
nondum mulier et mala; one has, 
non unquam mulier fuit mala. 

4 Translate, has sent. See 188. 

5 See 104. 6 Lat. dolet. 

7 Translate, rather. See 76. 


nubis. 

9 See 196. c. 

0 Lat. doleres. Indicative, 
where the optative might be ex- 
pected. 

U Lat. amoris audacia. 

2 Lat. forum, as above, p. 178, 
I. 18. 
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nti sin mildheortnes mé léafe sealde set ic self moste 
céosan hwilene wer ic wolde, ic secge 36 t6 sddum, done 
forlidenan mann-ic wille; and gif 3a wundrie det swa 
sceamfest’ fémne’ swa& unforwandiendlice? sas word 
awrat, Sonne wite® sti set ic hebbe Gurh weax aboden,* 
Se nane sceame ne can,’ det ic self 8é for sceame secgean 
ne meahte.” 

ba-5a se cyning hefde set. gewrit oferre&d,® 3a nyste 
hé hwilene forlidenne héo nemde. Beseah 84 tO 3&m 
drim ecnihtum, and cwed: ‘“ Hwile Gower is forliden?” 
Da cwed hiera an, se hatte Ardalius: “Ic eom for- 
iden.” Se der him andwyrde, and cwed: “Swiga dt. 
Adl 8é& fornime,® Set Si ne béo® hal né gesund. Mid 
mé sa boccreft™” leornodest, and sai n#fre bitan ds#re 
ceastre geate fram mé ne come. Hwér gefére” dt for- 
lidennesse?” Mid-3¥-Se se cyning ne meahte findan 
hwile hiera forliden wé&re,” hé beseah t6 Apollonio, and 
ewed: “Nim a, Apolloni, sis gewrit, and r#d_ hit; 
éade meg geweordan set Si wite det ic nat, Si se 
Ser andweard were.*” Da nom Apollonius set gewrit, 
and r&dde. And sona swa hé ongeat set hé gelufod 


careful the English have been to 
preserve than to acquire. Why 
have we lost, or all but lost, the 


1 Lat. pudica virgo. 
2 Lat. impudenter ; one MS. im- 
prudenter. 


3 See 198. 

4 Lat. mandavi. 

5 See above, p. 178, n. 5. 

§ Lat. perlectis. 

7On for- see Coleridge, Omni- 


ana (Bohn ed., p. 414): ‘It is. 


grievous to think how much less 


ver or for as a prefix, — fordone, 
Sorwearied, etc.; and the zer or 
to, — zerreissen, to rend, etc.?”’ 


8 See 193. a. 9 See 196. g. 
10 Lat. litteras. 
11 See 107. 12 See 194. 6. 


13 Ts this optative ? 


10 


15 


20 


Io 


15 
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wes fram 8#m mé&dene, his! andwlita! eall’ aréadode.* 
Da se cyning det geseah, 34 nom hé Apollonies hand, 
and hine? hwon fram 3#m cnihtum gewende, and cwesd: 
“Wast? 8a done forlidenan mann?” Apollonius cwes: 
“Da gdda cyning, gif sin willa bid, ic hine wat.” Da 
geseah se cyning set Apollonius mid résan* rude* wes 
eall oferbr&ded.2 Da ongeat hé Sone cwide, and us 
ewed to him: “Blissa, blissa, Apolloni, forim-se min 
dohtor gewilnad ses® de min willa is. Ne meg sdédlice 
on syllicum singum’ nan® sing geweord’an bitan Godes*® 
willan.” Arcestrates beseah t6 3m Grim cnihtum, and 
cwed: ‘S65" is” det ic Gow Kr s&de, Set gé ne cOmon 
on gedafenlicre™ tide minre dohtor t6 biddanne, ac 
Sonne” héo meg hie fram hiere lare ge®metgian, Sonne 
sende ic é0w word.'*” 

Da gewendon hie ham mid disse andsware, and Arces- 
trates se cyning héold ford on Apollonius hand, and hine 
l#dde him mid him, n& swilce hé cuma wére," ac swilce 
hé his a3um wé&re. Da, et niehstan, forlét se cyning 
Apollonius hand, and éode dna intd 8m bire s#r his 
dohtor inne wes, and dus cwed: “Léofe dohtor, hwone 
hefst 8a 56 gecoren td gemeccean’?” Det m&den® 
6a féoll to hiere feeder fotum, and cwed: “Dia arfesta” 


1 Lat. erubuit. 9 A Christian trait. 

2 See 184. b. 10 Lat. certe. 

3 See 126. Lat. invenistt. 11 Lat. apto. See p. 179, 1.8. 

4 Lat. roseo rubore. 12 See 202. d. 

5 Lat. perfusam. 13 Note the English idiom. The 
6 See 156. a. Latin has, mittam ad vos. 

7 Lat. hujusmodi negotio. M4 See 196.¢. 15 Lat. conjugem. 
8 See 183. 16 See 28. lv Lat. ptissime. 
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feeder, gehier dinre dohtor willan.’ Ic lufie done for- 
lidenan mann, se wes durh ungelimp’ beswicen’; 
dy-l&s-Se*® 56 twéonie* S€re spr&ce, Apollonium ic wille, 
minne laréow; and gif da mé him ne selest, du forl&tst 
dine dohtor.” Se cyning 8a sddlice ne meahte areefnian’ 
his dohtor téaras, ac arérde hie tip, and hiere tO cwaé: 
“Léofe dohtor, ne ondréd 8a Sé Kniges® dinges.© Dua 
hefst gecoren tone wer Se mé wel licad.” Kode da at, 
and beseah t6 Apollonio, and cwed: “ Laréow Apolloni, 
ic sméade minre dohtor mddes willan; 6a areahte héo 
mid wope’ betweox ddre spr&ce, das Sing Sus cwedende: 


‘pa geswore Apollonio, gif hé wolde gehiersumian minum 


ac, 


willan on lare, det 8a woldest him geinnian® swa-hweet- 
swa séo s& him etbr&d.? Ni, for-3am-3e hé gehiersum 
wes Sinre h&se and minum willan, ic for efter him 


[mid willan and mid lare”].’” 


1 Lat. desiderium. 

2 Lat. fortuna deceptum. 

3 OE. Sy-l#s-Se gives Mod. 
Eng. lest. What phonological 
rule determines the final ¢? 

+See 159. 6 and 196. f. 

5 Lat. sustinens. 

6 Lat. de aliqua re. 


7 Lat. lacrimis (cf. én. III. 


348). 

8 Lat. dares. 9% Lat. abstultt. 

10 The OF. MS. breaks off at 
I have supplied what fol- 
lows according to the Latin, 
voluntate et doctrina. The story 
thus continues in the Latin: 
After the marriage, Apollonius 


him. 


hears of the death of King Antio- 
chus, and, with his wife, sets sail 
for Antioch. There follow the 
events related in the Shake- 
spearean Pericles, in the main 
as in Acts III., IV., and V., 
though with not a few differ- 
ences. The infant daughter has 
grown up, and, after a variety 
of experiences, has been restored 
to Apollonius. His queen is 
priestess of Diana of Ephesus, 
and thither he proceeds, being 
warned by an angel in a dream 
to make that, instead of Tarsus, 
his next goal. At this point the 
OE. fragment recommences. 


Io 


5 


10 
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Apollonius relates his Adventures. 


Da wees hiere! gecysed, de dSxer ealdor’ wes, Set Sxr 
were sum cyning, mid his a$ume and mid his dehter, 
mid miclum giefum. Mid-3dm-se héo det gehierde, héo 
hie selfe mid cynelicum réafe gefretwode and mid pur- 
pran gescrydde, and hiere héafod mid golde and mid 
giumnmum geglengde, and, mid miclum f&mnena héape 
ymbtrymmed,? cOm tdgéanes Sm cyninge. Héo wes 
sddlice Searle wlitig; and, for sre miclan lufe Sé&re 
clénnesse,* hie s#don ealle Set d&r n&re nan Dianan 
swa gecwéme® swa héo. . 

Mid-sam-se Apollonius det geseah, hé mid his adume 
and mid his dehter to hiere urnon,® and féollon ealle td 
hiere fotum, and wéndon’ set héo Diana wé&re, séo gyden, 
for hiere miclan beorhtnesse and wlite. Det halig* ern‘ 
weard $4 geopenod, and 6a lac*’ w&ron ingebrohte, and 


Apollonius ongan” 6&4 sprecan and cwedsan: “Ie fram 


1 The wife of Apollonius. 

2 Chief, i.e. chief priestess. 

3 Lat. virginum constipata ca- 
tervis. An epic trait. Thus in 


4 Lat. castitatis. 

5 Lat. gratam. See 165. 

® See 104. Does this verb agree 
with its subject ? 


the neid (4. 186), Dido goes 
forth, magna stipante caterva. 
Thus in the Odyssey (16. 413), 
Penelope ‘‘ went on her way to 
the hall, with the women her hand- 
maids.’? And thus in Beowulf 
(923-925), Hrothgar 


tryddode tirfest getrume micle 

cystum gecy%Sed, and his ewén mid 
him 

medostig gemxt mzxgda hose. 


7 Cf. Chaucer, Knight’s Tale 
243) ff.; — 

I not whether sche be womman or 
goddesse ; 
But Venus is it, sothly as I gesse. 

8 Lat. sacrario. AXrn forms 
part of the Mod. Eng. barn ; what 
does the other element of this word 
stand for ? 

9 Lat. muneribus. 

10 Lat. cepit. 
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cildhade wes Apollonius genemned, on Tyrum geboren. 
Mid-dam-Se ic becom td fullum andgiete,! 34 nes nan 
creft? de wére*® fram 


cyningum began, oddse fram 


edelum mannum, set ic ne ciide.*... Da weard ic 
on s& forliden, and cOm td Cyrenense. Da underféng 
mé Arcestrates se cyning mid swa micelre lufe set ic 
et niehstan geearnode set hé geaf mé his acennedan® 
dohtor to gemeccean. Séo® for 3a mid mé td onfonne 
minum cynerice, and 64s mine dohtor, se ic beforan %6é, 
Diana, geandweard heebbe, acende on s&, and hiere gast 
alét. 


golde and gewrite on ciste dlegde, det sé, de hie funde, 


Ic $a hie mid cynelicum réafe gescrydde, and mid 


hie weordlice bebyrgde’; and as mine dohtor befeste® 
Sem manfullestum® mannum® t6 fédanne.” For-mé oa 
to Egypta lande féowertiene géar on héofe. Da ic 
ongéan com, 6a sxdon hie mé det min dohtor wé&re 


fordfaren," and mé wes min sar eall geedniwod.” 


The Recognition. 


Mid-éam-Se hé Sas Sing eall dreaht hefde, Arcestrate 
sddlice, his wif, ip aras and hine ymbclypte. Da nyste 


na” Apollonius, né¥ ne” geliefde, det héo his gemeccea 


1 Lat. scientiam. 

2 Lat. ars. 3 See 197. 

#I have omitted the portion 
which relates to his adventures 
before his shipwreck. 

5 Translate, own. 

6 Used almost as personal pro- 
noun. From what source is Mod. 
Eng. she derived ? 


7 See 196. d. 

8 Lat. commendavt. 

9 MS.manfullestan mannan. 
Lat. nequissimis hominibus. 

10 Lat. nutriendam. 

11 Lat. defunctam. 

12 See 183. 

13 How do né and ne differ in 
meaning ? 


Io 


2) 
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10 
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wére,! ac scéaf? hie fram him. Héo 64 micelre stefne 
cleopode, and cwed mid wope: “Ic eom Arcestrate din 
gemeccea, Arcestrates dohtor des cyninges, and ou eart 
Apollonius min laréow, se mé l&rdest. Di eart se for- 
lidena mann %e ic lufode.... Hwé&r is min dohtor?” 
Hé bewende hine 8a to Thasian,? and ewed: “Dis héo 
is.’ And hie wéopon %a ealle, and éac blissedon.* And 
Set word sprang geond eall set land set Apollonius, 
se m&ra cyning, hefde funden his wif. And s&r weard 
orméte® bliss, and 8&4 organa wéron® getogene,® and a 
bieman gebliwene, and dxr weard blidse gebéorscipe 
gegearwod betweox 3m cyning and s#m folce. And 
héo gesette hiere gingran, se hiere folgode, t6 sacerde, 
and, mid blisse and héofe ‘ealre 3&re m&gdse on Efesum, 


héo for mid hiere were, and mid hiere aSume, and mid 


_hiere dehter, td Antiochian, é&r Apollonio wes det 


20 


cynerice gehealden.’. . . 


The Fisherman’s Reward. 


Disum eallum dus gedénum,® éode Apollonius, se m&ra 
cyning, wid 64a s& Da geseah hé done ealdan fiscere, 
se hine &r nacodne underféng. Da hét se cyning hine 


1 See 194. b. 2 Lat. repellit. 7 At this point there is an 
8 More properly, ‘Tharsian’; account of Apollonius’ travels 
but cf. Shakespeare’s Thaisa. among his former acquaintances, 


* Cf. Macaulay’s ‘*With weep- rewarding them - according to 
ing and with laughter still is the their deserts, and cheering the 
story told.”’ last hours of Archistrates, who 

5 Lat. ingens. divides his kingdom between his 

6 Lat. disponuntur. Translate, daughter and Apollonius. 
were played. 8 See 167. 
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férlice geleeccean, and to dére cynelican!’ healle! gel&dan. 
bDa-5a se fiscere det geseah, det hine 4 cempan? woldon 
niman, 5a wénde hé &rest det hine man sceolde ofsléan; 
ac, mid-dam-de hé cOm intd ses cyninges healle, 3a hét 
se cyning hine l&dan toforan dre cwéne, and dus cwed: 
“Kala, 3a éadge cwén, dis is min tacenbora,? se mé 
nacodne underféng, and mé get&hte det ic t6 56 becom.” 
ba beseah Apollonius se cyning td sm fiscere, and 
cewed: “Kala, welwillenda‘ ealda,’ ic eom Apollonius se 
Tyrisca, $m da sealdest healfne sinne wéfels.” Him 
geaf 84 se cyning twa hund gyldenra® peninga,® and 
heefde hine td geféran da-hwile-Se hé lifde. . . 


The End. 


/Efter eallum @disum Apollonius se cyning .. . wel- 
willendlice lifde mid his gemaccean seofon’? and hund- 
seofontig géara, and héold Set cynerice’on Antiochia, 
and on Tyrum, and on Cyrenense. And hé lifde on 
stilnesse and on blisse ealle 34 tid his lifes efter his 
earfodnesse. And twa béc hé self gesette be his fare’; 
and ane asette on Sm temple Diane, ddre on _ bib- 
hotheca. 

Hér endad ge wéa ge wela Apollonius ses Tyriscan. 


1 Lat. palatium. ducted him, as it were, to his 
2 Lat. militibus. bride. . 
3 Lat. paranymphus. The OF. 4 Lat. benignissime. 

word properly translates Lat. stg- 5 See 55 and 181. 

nifer. Render here by grooms- 6 Lat. sestertia auri. 

man; the fisherman had con- 7 But Lat. quatuor. 


8 Lat. casus. 


15 


20 
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R&de! se de wille; and gif hie hwa? ré&de, ic bidde 
Set hé Sas dwendednesse ne té&le, ac set hé hele swa- 
hwet-swa dS#ron sie to tale. 


1 See 193. a. Satiromastia (A.D. 1602) there oc- 
2 Any one. Still found in the curs, ‘‘Suppose who enters now.’ 
phrase, ‘as who should say’ 8 Cf. Alfred’s adjuration at p. 


(Wacb. 3. 6. 42). In Dekker’s 162, 1. 12 ff. 


XIIT. 


THE SIX DAYS’ WORK OF CREATION. 


(From Elfric’s Hexameron.) 


[This may serve as a commentary on Selection I., which, it will be 
remembered, is a translation by Ailfric. Of the present work its editor, 
Norman, says (p. vii): ‘‘ The treatise which is styled by Hickes in his 
‘Thesaurus’ the ‘Hexameron of St. Basil’ is by no means a literal trans- 
lation of the well known work of that father, but is partly original, and 
partly compiled from that work, and from the commentaries of the Ven- 
erable Bede upon Genesis. The author of it, from internal evidence, may 
be pronounced to be Atlfric, as frequent references are made to his homi- 
lies, and to his epistles on the Old and New Testament.”’ 

Of Basil’s (d. 379) delivery of the original Hexameron, there is a brief, 
but spirited, account in Villemain’s Tableau de l’ Eloquence Chrétienne au 
IV® Siécle (p. 116 ff.), from which we extract the following: ‘‘It is more 
interesting to survey him in the act of instructing the poor inhabitants of 
Cesarea, elevating them to God by the contemplation of nature, and ex- 
plaining to them the miracles of creation in discourses where the science of 
the orator who had been trained at Athens is concealed under a persuasive 
and popular simplicity. Such is the subject of the homilies which bear 
the name of Hexameron. Together with the errors in natural philosophy 
which are common to all antiquity, they contain many correct views, and 
descriptions at once felicitous and true.’’] 


On 3m forman dege ire Dryhten gescéop seofonfeald’ 
weore: det wron ealle englas; and ds léohtes anginn; 
and det antimber de? hé of gescéop sidsan gesceafta; 5a 
tplican heofonan and 84 niderlican eordan; ealle weter- 
scipas*; and 8a widgillan s®; and set uplice* lyft; eall 
on dnum dege. Da englas hé geworhte on’ wundorlicre 


1 See 146. 2 Governed by of. 4 MS. uplican. 


3 See 143, and p. 226, note 22. 5 Translate, of. 
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feegernesse, and on! micelre strengéde,” manige susenda, 
ealle lichamléase, libbende on gaste; be d#m wé s&don 
hwilum &r sweotollicor on gewrite. Nes na God bitan 
léohte 34-54 hé léoht gescéop,—hé is him self léoht de 
onlieht? eall ding; ac hé gescéop des deges léoht, and 
hit sidéan geéacnode mid dm scinendum tunglum, swa- 
swa hérefter segs. Deges léoht hé gescéop, and t6- 
dr&fde 84 Siestru, set Sa gesceatta gesewenlice wurden 
dSurh des deges liehtinge on lenctenlicre® tide; for-d4m 
hé on lenctentide, swa-swa ts laréowas secgead, gescéop 


Sone forman deg disse worulde — det is on gerimcrefte 


xv cl. Aprilis*‘—and siddan 8a gesceafta, swa-swa wé 


15 


20 


25 


secgead hér. Da iplican heofonas, de englas onwunias, 
hé geworhte éac 54 on sm ilcan dege; be S%®m wé 
singad on sumum sealme’ dus: Opera manuum tua- 
rum sunt celi—“Dinra handa geweore sindon heofonas, 
Dryhten.” Eft on 6drum® sealme sang se ilca witga: 
Ipse dixit, et facta sunt; tpse mandavit, et creata sunt — 
“Heé self hit gecwed, and hie wurdon geworhte; hé self 
hit bebéad, and hie wurdon gesceapene.” Det weter and 
sé0 eorde w&ron gemengde 08 Sone sriddan deg; Sa 
todyde hie God, swa-swa hérefter segd on disse geset- 
nesse. Det lyft hé gescéop td tres lifes strangunge; 
durh det wé ordiad, and éac da nietenu; and tre fn&st 


atéorad gif wé atéon ne magon, mid urum orve, intd tis 


1 Translate, of. 4= it saith, is described. 

2¥rom what adjective? The 5 From lencten is derived Mod. 
original ending is -iga. Eng. Lent. 

3 How is this stem related to ® March 18. 7 Ps. 102. 25. 


léoht? Cf. Jn. 1.9. 8 Ps. 33. 9. 
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det lyft and eft wtablawan, Sa-hwile-%e wé béod cuce. 
Det lyft is swa héah swa-swa 8a heofonlican! wolenu, 
and éac ealswa brad swa-swa dre eordan bradnes. On 
dsere* fléogad fuglas, ac hiera fisru ne meahten nahwider 
hie* aberan gif hie ne ab&re séo lyft. 

Secunda die fecit Deus firmamentum —“On 3&m dd3rum 
dege tre Dryhten geworhte firmamentum,’” %e menn 
hatad rodor. Sé’* bel¥c3® on his bdsme ealle eordan? 
bradnesse,’ and binnan him is gelégod eall ses middan- 
geard; and hé &fre gd abitan swa-swa iernende hwéol, 
and hé né&fre ne stent stille on Anum, and on 4nre 
wendinge. Da-hwile-de hé ne betyrnd, gad witodlice 
ford féower and twéntig tida— Set is Sonne ealles an 
deg and an niht. Done rodor God gehét heofon. Hé 
is wundorlice héalic and wid on ymbhwyrfte; sé° gxd 
under das eordan ealswai* déop swa bufan, déah-be 34 
ungeléredan menn dzes* geliefan ne cunnon. And God 
3a tod&lde surh his dryhtenlican miht 64 niserlican 
weteru de w&ron under S&m rodore fram 3m uplicum 
weeterum Se w&ron bufan 8m rodore. Be $%#m uplicum 
weterum dwrat se witga” sus: Laudate eum ceeli celo- 
rum, et aque que super celos sunt, laudent nomen Domini 
—‘“‘Heriad hine heofonas, Sara heofona heofonas, and éac 
64 weeteru Se bufan heofonas sind, herien hie Godes 


1 Translate, of heaven. 5 Nearly = he. 
2 Nearly = hiere. Lyft fluctu- 6 See belucan. 
ates in gender, in this extract, be- 7 See 24. 
tween fem. and neut. 8 What is the difference of deri- 
8 Acc. plur. vation between also and as ? 
4 How is this word rendered in 9 See 156. g. 


p. 124, 1.4. 10 Ps, 148, 4. 


20 


Io 


Ls) 
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naman.” Dus segs set halge gewrit. Ne heriad oa 
weteru mid nadnum wordum God, ac surh 6a gesceafta, 
Se hé gescéop wundorlice, his miht is gesweotolod, and 
hé bid swa gehered. 

On dsm driddan dege ware Dryhten gegaderode a 
sélican! Ysa fram S&re eordan bradnesse. Séo eorde 
wes et fruman eall ungesewenlic, for-Sam-de héo eall 
wes mid youm oferdeaht?; ac God hie asyndrode fram 
d#m s&licum YsSum on hiere agenne stede, swa-swa héo 
stent 68 dis.2 Héo ne lid* on nanum Sdinge, ac on? lofte® 
héo stent Surh ses Anes miht de® eall sing gescéop; 
and hé eall ding gehielt’ bitan geswince, for-dam-%e his 
nama is Omnipotens Deus, det is on Englise, “Atlmihtig 
God.” His willa is weore, and hé wérig ne bid, and his 
micle miht ne meg nahwé&r swincan, swa-swa se witga® 
awrat be him, cwesende, Quia in manu ejus sunt omnes 
jines terre — “For-$am-3e on his handa sindon eall s&re 
eordan geméru.” Da se hé gelégode swa-swa héo 1184 
giet widinnan 64 eordan on hiere ymbhwyrfte; and ®éah- 
de héo brad sie, and gebieged geht, and wundorlice déop, 
héo wunad eall swa-séah on dre eordan bosme binnan 
hiere gem&rum. God self geseah 8& det hit god wes 
swa, and hét 64 eorsan drodlice spryttan grdwende gers, 
and 84 grénan wyrta mid hiera agnum s&de td manig- 


fealdum l&cecreefte®; and 84 wyrta sdna wynsumlice 


1 Translate, of the sea. 6 Refers to Anes. 

2 See 114. 7See gehealdan. Present or 
3 Until this, until now. preterit ? 

4 See 28. 8 Ps. 95. 4. 


5 Mod. Eng. aloft. 9 Cf. Rom. and Jul. 2.3.16 ff. 
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gréowon,’ mid manigfealdum blostmum, mislice gebléode. 
God het hie éac spryttan, durh his godcundan miht, 
manigfeald tréowcynn, mid hiera w&stmum, mannum to 
ofetum and t6 d3rum niedum. And séo eor’e, sOna swa- 
swa hiere? God bebéad, stéd mid holtum agroOwen, and ,; 
mid héalicum céderbéamum and mid manigum wudum on 

hiere widgilnesse, mid eppelb&rum tréowum and mid ort- 

geardum, and mid &lcum tréowcynne mid hiera agnum / 


/ 


westmum. \/ 
On 6m féordan dege tire Dryhten gecwe%, iG@emeorsen 10 
nu léoht ” — det sind, 6a léohtan steorran on 3%m_heo- 
fonlican rodore —“dzt* hie tod&lan megen deg fram niht, 
and hie béon t6 tacne, and tida gewyrcen dagum and 
géarum, and scinen on sm rodore, and onliehten 6a 
eordan.” God geworhte 84 sdna twa scinendu léoht, 1s 
miclu and mé&ru, monan and sunnan — $& sunnan on 
mergen t6 Ses deges liehtinge, Sone monan on é&fen 
mannum t6 liehtinge on nihtlicre tide mid getacnungum. 
And ealle steorran hé éGac 8& geworhte, and hé hie 
gefestnode on sm festan rodore, set hie 6a eordan 20 
onliehten mid hiera manigfealdum léoman, and es 
deges giemden* and éac S&re niht, and set léoht to- 
d&lden and 84 ®Siestru on twa Né&ron nane tida on 
s%m géarlicum getele &r-Saim-de se elmihtiga Scieppend 
gescéop %a tunglu td géarlicum tidum, on manigum 25 
getacnungum, on lenctenlicre emnihte —swa-swa laréowas 
secgead on gerimcrefte, xii kl. Aprilis.° And ne bé06 


1 See growan. 3 Cf. p. 125, 1. 9 ff. 
2 Dat. sing. A Ciapal26y leak 
® March’ 21 cf. p. 190, 1. 12. 
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n&fre Eastron! &r se deg cume set set léoht hebbe 54 
diestru oferswided, Sat is, Set se deg béo lengra? Sonne 
séo nibt. Be sm ddsrum tidum ewid Séos ilce boc swa- 
swa God sede him self to Noe: “S#dtima and herfest, 
sumer and winter, ciele and hé&tu, deg and niht, ne 
geswicad né&fre.’ Ne standad na ealle steorran on 5#m 
stéapan rodore, ac hie* sume’® habbad synderlicne gang 
beneodan d#m rodore, mislice geendebyrde; and 64, Se 
on sm rodore standad, tyrnad* &fre abitan mid sem 
bradan rodore on ymbhwyrfte dre eordan, and hiera? 
nin ne fielS® of dm festan rodore %da-hwile-d3e déos 


woruld wunad swa gehal. Hall swa& g%8 séo sunne,’ and \ \y 


: 


sddlice se mona,’ abitan as eorsan mid bradum ymb-- 
hwyrfte, eall swa feor beneodan swa-swa hie bufan us gad. | 
On &m fiftan dege tire Dryhten gescéop of wetere 
anum ealle fiscas on s® and on éaum, and eall det on 
him criepé,? and 8a miclan hwalas on hiera cynrénum, 


3 See 151. 

4 From the Greek word répvos, 
one of whose senses is lathe- 
chisel, comes the Greek, and 
hence the Latin (tornare) verb 


1A plural (see the verb) used 
as singular. Eastre (North. 
Eostre) was, as Bede tells us, 
the name of a goddess whose 
festival was celebrated at the 


vernal equinox; it is a deriva- 
tive of East (east, cognate with 
Skr. dawn), and this 
indicates that she was originally 
a goddess of the dawn. Bede 
adds that the passover-tide was 
so called, ‘*Consueto antique 
observationis vocabulo gaudia 
nove solemnitatis vocantes.”’ 
2 See 65. 


ushas, 


meaning ‘to turn in a lathe,’ and 
hence ‘to fashion,’ ‘smooth’; 
from the Latin is derived the 
English verb. 

5 Dependent on nan. 

6 See feallan. 

7 Are these genders what one 
would expect? What determines 
them ? 

8 See créopan. 
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and éac eall fugolcynn ealswa of wetere, and forgeaf 
dem fuglum flyht geond das lyft, and 3#m fiscum sund 
God hie geblétsode 8a, dus 
cewedsende to s#m fiscum, “ Weaxad! and béod gemanig- 


on Sem flowendum jYdum. 

fielde, and gefyllas 34 s®”; and éac, “Da fuglas béon 
gemanigfielde bufan S£re eordan”; and hit geweard 3a 
swa. ba fuglas, sddlice, de on flodum wuniad, sindon 
flaxféte be Godes forescéawunge, set hie 


megen and sécean him fodan. Sume béod langsweorede,? 


swimman 


ielfetan, Set hie dr&cean him 
megen mete* be’ 3m grunde. And 6a, de be® fl&sce 
libbad, sindon cliferféte,’ and scearpe gebilode,? dt hie 
bitan megen on® sceortum sweorum, and swiftran® on 
flyhte, det hie gelimplice béon to hiera lifes” tilungum. 
Nis na eall fugoleynn on Engla séode, né on nanum 
earde ne bid naht éade eall fugolcynn, for-Sam-de hie 
fela sindon, micle on wéstme, and hie mislice fléogad, 


swa-swa swanas? and 


swa-swa ts béc secgead sweotollice be” dm. 


DCiy p26 elit. 

2 Not past participles, though 
with the same ending. 

3 Swanas and ielfetan 
here virtually identical; in ON. 
swanr is the poetical, alft the 
ordinary designation. Swan has 
been doubtfully derived from the 
root of Lat. sonare, and ielfete 
(cf. the ON. form) from that of 
Lat. albus. 

4 Object of ar#cean. 

5 Here = from; cf. 
roots.’ 


are 


‘by the 


6 Cf. ‘‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone.’’ 

’ Clifer- is apparently related 
to cleave = adhere. 

8 Translate, with. 9 See 64. 

10 An interesting word, related 
to Mod. Eng. leave, Germ. b(e)leib- 
en, GY. Nurapetv = hold out, persist ; 
originally, therefore, life =a hold- 
ing out, continuance. In German, 
body, one of its older meanings, is 
the commoner one for Leib. Here 
= livelihood. 

Ul So in Fielding’s Amelia (8.2): 


Io 


aS 
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On S&m siextan dege are Dryhten gecwad: “Acenne! 
séo eorde ni cucu nietenu on hiera cynréne, and 6a 
eréopendan wyrmas, and eall déorcynn on hiera cyn- 
rénum.” Hwet?! 3a God geworhte, durh his wunderlican 
miht, eall nietencynn on hiera cynrénum, and 6a wildan 
déor ’e on wudum eardiad, and eall set fiderféte* bid, 
of dxre fores&dan eordan, and eall wyrmcynn 64-de 
eréopende béod, and 84 résan léon,t se hér on lande ne 
béos, and 3a swiftan tigres,* and a sellican pardes,‘ 
and 8a egeslican beran, and 8a orm&tan elpas, 5a-Se on 
Engla séode acennede ne béod, and fela Odru cynn de gé 
ealle ne cunnon. Da béod langsweorede de libbad be 
gerse, swaswa olfend’ and assa, hors and hryderu, 
héadéor and rahdéor, and gehwile odru; and é&le bid 
gelimplic to his lifes tilunge. Wulfas, and léon, and 
witodlice berany habbad strangne sweoran, and sciertran® 
be? d&le,’ and maran tiiscas, to hiera metes tilunge, for- 
Sam-Se hie libbad hiera lif* be réaflace, swaswa gehwile 
6dru déor® Se deriad d&m drum. Da elpas béods swa 
micle swilce d63re muntas,” and hie magon libban dréo 


hund géara, and man meg hie wenian td wige mid 


“T always love to speak by people 5 Not elephant, but camel. Elp 
as I find’’; Shak., M. V. 1. 2. 58: (longer form, elpend) is elephant. 
“How say you by the French 6 See 65. 
lord ?”” 7 Translate, in part. 

Cis py 1265 15 V5 8 See 168. 1. 

2 Translate, Lo! ® Cf. Shakespeare’s (King Lear 


3 Fider-isakintoLat.quattwor. 8.4.148): “Mice and rats and such 
4 From Latin. With pard cf. small deer.” What isthe German? 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Bearded like the So the ME. Bestiary (ca. 
pard.”’ » 1220) says (1. 604): ‘*Elpes arn 
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crefte, swa deat menn wyrcead wightis him on uppan, 
and of $m feohtad on hiera fierdinge; donne fliehd £lc 
hors’ afxred? Surh 8a elpas, and, gif him hwa wivstent, 
hé bid sona oftreden.? Ac wé nellad na swidor ni ymb 
dis sprecan. 

On 6m ilcan dege tre Dryhten wolde mannan ge- 
wyrcean of sre ilcan eordan, for-dim-Se on disum fierste 
aféoll se déofol of dre héalican heofonan, mid _ his 
Ure 
Dryhten cwed be him on his halgan godspelle,* In veri- 


gegadum, for his upah&fednesse, into helle wite. 


tate non stetit, quia veritas non est in eo— “HE ne wunode 
na on sddfestnesse, for-64m-Se séo sddfestnes nis nates- 
hwon on him.” God hine geworhte wundorlicne and 
fegerne. Da sceolde hé, gif hé wolde, weordian his 
Scieppend mid micelre éadmddnesse, Se hine swa mézrne 
gescéop. Ac hé ne dyde na swa, ac mid dyrstigre 
modignesse cwed° det hé wolde wyrcean his cynesetl 
bufan Godes tunglum, ofer dra wolena héanesse on 
Da forlét hé 


nolde 


Sem norddéle, and béon Gode  gelic. 


Sone Atlmihtigan, Se is eall sddfestnes, and 


habban his hlafordscipe, ac wolde béon him self on his 


in Inde riche, on bodi borlic  giat.’’ Above, where elephants 


[burly] berges ilike.”’ 

i This seems to indicate that 
/Elfric employed Ambrose’s adap- 
tation of Basil’s Hexameron, since 
the original does not contain this 
thought. Ambrose has (Bk. VI, 
Chap. V.): ‘‘ Quid faciat eques, 
cum equus ejus perterrefactus 
tantee bestie immanitate diffu- 


are compared to mountains, Basil 
has, Bovvol rives odpxivo.; Am- 
brose, ‘‘ velut quidam mobiles 
montes versantur in preeliis,” etc. 

2So Shak., Macb. 5. 1. 41: 
‘A soldier, and afeard.” 

3 See 142. 

4 Jn. 8. 44. 

5 Isa. 14. 13. 
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selfes anwealde. Da nefde hé nane festnunge, ac féoll 
sdna adiine, mid eallum 8&m englum ve et his ré&de 
wéron, and hie wurdon awende tod dwiergdum déoflum. 
Be 3m cwed! se H&lend hér on disum life, “Ice geseah 
Sone scuccan swaswa scinende lieget feallende adtn 
dréorig of heofonum,” for-Sam-se hé ahréas ungerydelice. 

Da wolde God wyrcean, durh his. wundorlican miht, 
mannan of eordan, de mid éadmodnesse sceolde geearnian 
Sone ilean stede on S#ra engla geférrdene de se déofol 
forworhte mid his dyrstignesse; and God self cwad %a, 
swa-swa Us segd dé0s boc, Faciamus hominem ad imag- 
inem nostram et similitudinem nostram, et reliqua, etc., 
det is on Engliscre spr&ce, “Uton gewyrcean mannan 
to tirre anlicnesse and t6 trre gelicnesse, det hé anweald 
hebbe ofer eallum fiscum, and ofer fugolcynne, and ofer 
wildéorum,? and ofer eallum gesceafte.” Hér gé magon 
gehieran $4 halgan Srinesse and sdde annesse Anre god- 
cundnesse. “Uton wyrcean mannan’ —dé&r is séo halge 
drines. “TO wrre anlicnesse” —d#r is séo annes, to 
anre anlicnesse, na td drim anlicnessum. On. des mannes 
sawle is Godes anlicnes, for-SAm is se mann sélra® Sonne 
$a sawulléasan nietenu, Se nin andgiet nabba’ ymb hiera 
agenne Scieppend. God s& geworhte of S#re eordan 
lame, mid his halgum handum, mannan té6 his anlic- 
nesse, and abléow on his ansiene liflicne bl&d; and hé 
weard mann geworht on libbendre sawle. God self da 
siddan gescéop him naman Adam, and of his anum ribbe 


1 Lk. 10. 18. 


2 What is the etymology of wilderness? Cf. 85. 
3 See 66. 4 See 24. 
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worhte him gemacan.!. Hiere nama wes Eva, ire? ealra 
mddor. And God hie 8a geblétsode mid disse blétsunge, 
“Weaxad and béod gemenigfielde, and gefyllas 64 eordan, 
and habbad éow anweald ofer 64 eordan, and ofer s® 
fiscum, and ofer Sm fléogendum fuglum, and ofer eallum 
dem nietenum se styriad ofer eordan.” God gescéawode 
6a eall his weorec, and hie w&ron swidse gdd. And se 
siexta deg weard swa geendod. 

And God 8a gefylde on 8%m seofodan dge his weore 
Se hé worhte on wundorlicum dihte, and hine? 8a gereste, 
and sone deg geblétsode, for-Sam-Se hé on dsm seofosan 
deege geswac his weorces.* Nes hé na wérig, déah-e hit 
swa Awriten sie; né hé mid ealle ne geswac 6a gesceafta 
t6 edniwianne,’ ac hé geswac des dihtes* des déoplican 
creftes, swa det hé seldctde siddsan scieppan nolde, ac 
Sa ilean geedniwian 66 ende disse worulde, swa-swa tre 
Hélend on his halgan godspelle gecwes,° Pater meus 
usque modo operatur, et ego operor, det is on Englise, 
“Min Feder wyrcd giet 05 disne andweardan deg, and 
ie éac wyree.” Allce géare’ bid orf acenned, and menn- 
isce®’ menn® t6 mannum 4acennede, sa-Se God gewyrcd 
swa-swi hé geworhte 34 &rran; and hé ne sciepd nane 
sawle bitan 5#m cildum anum, and eall nietenu nabbad 


nane sawle.® 


1 Jn Chaucer’s Sir Thopas we 8 See 184. b. 
have: ‘‘For in this world no # See 156. xk. ® See 142. 
womman is Worthy to be my CSUs O salle 7 See 176. 
make.’’ So in Spenser (F. Q. 3. 8 Translate, human beings. 
11. 2): ‘‘That was as trew in ® Based upon Basil 82, where 
love as turtle to her make.’ he is combating the theory of 


2 See 1538. a. the transmigration of souls. 
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XIV. 


THE SONG OF THE GLEEMAN. 


(Beowulf 89-100.) 


(Hrothgar, King of the Danes, builds a spacious hall for the assembly of 
his retainers. There, from time to time, they are entertained by minstrelsy, 
—ometimes that of a professional gleeman, and sometimes improvised by 
one of the warriors, or even by the king himself (ef. ZZiad 9. 185-189). 

In reading the poetry, the paragraph of the Preface relating to the 
retention of MS. forms should be borne in mind.] 


.swutol sang scopes." 
frumsceaft fira 


1 For the accord of harp and 
voice see p. 175, 1. 11, and Odyssey 
8. 266: ‘* Now as the minstrel 
touched the lyre, he lifted up his 
voice in sweet song.”’ 

2 Thorkelin, the first editor of 
Beowulf, already noticed the re- 
semblance between this song and 
that of Iopas in Virgil (in. 1. 
740-747), though this is Chris- 
tianized in its execution. An 
earlier sketch of the same con- 
ception was that in the Georgics 
(2. 475-482), of which Coning- 


Segde sé pe ctipe 


pr wes hearpan swég, 


[oo] 


feorran reccan, 
cwed” pet se Almihtiga® 


eordan worhte, 


ton says: ‘‘ Virgil probably had 
in his mind here not only Lucre- 
tius and the Greek didactic poets, 
such as Xenophanes, Empedocles, 
and Aratus, but the legendary 
reputation of the poetic teachers 
of early Greece, such as Orpheus 
and Muszeus. His own notion of 
an ancient bard is that of a hiero- 
phant of nature.... The con- 
ception belongs not to Augustan 
Rome, but to primitive Greece, 
where science was theological and 
imaginative, and verse the natu- 


8 Cf. p. 124, 1. 4 ff. 
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wlitebeorhtne wang, 
gesette® Sigehrépig 
léoman to léohte 
and gefretwade 


5 leomum’ ond léafum ; 


cynna® gehwyleum 
Swa 3a drihtguman 
éadiglice. 


ral vehicle of all knowledge and 
thought. It had, however, been 
partially realized by Lucretius, 
whose example exercised a strong 
influence on Virgil’s imagina- 
tion.’’ As to the possibility of 
an Old English poet’s being famil- 
iar with Virgil, compare the testi- 
mony of Bede (Eccl. Hist. 4. 2) 
concerning the pupils of Theo- 
dore and Hadrian: “ Usque hodie 
supersunt de eorum discipulis 
qui Latinam Grecamque linguam 


landbiendum, 
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swa! weeter bebiged’; 
sunnan* gnd monan* 


[95] 


foldan scéatas 


lif éac gescéop 


para pe cwice hwyrfap.’ 
dréamum lifdon 


= WV [ 100 | 
eque ut propriam, in qua nati 
sunt, norunt.’’ 

1 Almost = which. In archaic 
German so is thus used: ‘‘ Von 
allen, so da kamen.”’ 

2 This phrase is found again in 
the Andreas. See p. 216, 1. 18. 

3 Cf. p. 125, 1. 12 ff. * See 158. b. 

5 See lim, and 174. 

§ Dependentupon gehwyleum 
(154. b). 

7 Here ends the song. The rest 
refers to Hrothgar’s retainers. 


XV. 


THE ROUT OF THE ASSYRIANS. 
(From the Judith.) 


[Of this extract Ten Brink has said (Karly English Literature): “To a 
lucid, well-constructed narrative are joined epic profusion, vigor, and ani- 
mation. In the highest degree effective is the portrayal of Judith’s return 
to Bethulia, of the warlike advance of the Hebrews, of the surprise of the 
Assyrian camp, the terror of the Assyrian nobles, who dare not disturb 
their lord in his rest, and finally of the disbandment and flight of the 
heathen host.” 

The portion here given omits the discovery of Holofernes’ dead body by 
the Assyrians. It is based upon the Apocryphal book of Judith, the first 
few verses of the fifteenth chapter, especially verses 2, 5,7, and 11. For 
further particulars see my edition of the Judith. 

Attention is called to the device employed for indicating parallel or 
synonymous expressions, which have constituted one of the chief diffi- 
culties of OE. poetry. The device consists in the enclosure between 
reference-letters of the parallel expressions, the synonyms being desig- 
nated by the same letters. For an example, see p. 204, ll. 5-7.] 


\A\ 1 pa wurdon blise — burhsittende,’ 
_  syS8an hi gehyrdon? ht séo halge® spree [160] 
ofer héanne* weall. Here wes on lustum, 


wid pes feestengeates’ fole dnette, 


5 weras wif somod*®; wornum and héapum, 
dréatum? and srymmum  prungon and urnon 
ongéan $4 Péodnes megd pusendmélum, [165 | 

1 See 28. 2'See 19: 5 Here almost =and. Through- 
3 See 55. | Seeiosaie out the following poetry, remem- 
5 Wid sometimes governs the ber 25. 
genitive; see 158. 7 See 220. 
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ealde ge geonge; 


men on sere medobyrig 
pet wes* Iadith cumen 


sydéan hie ongéaton 
eft td ééle,° 
5 hie® mid éad3médum 
pa séo gléawe’ hét 
hyre dinenne® 
pees herewxdan 
and hyt™ to” béhée 
10 pam burhléodum," 
spéow.® 


— Sprac” 8a séo exdele 


“Hér gé magon sweotole, 
on des ladestan 
héafod starian, 


léoda r#éswan,”® 
hxénes heasorinces 
1; Holofernus” 
pe is mgnna mé&st” 


1 Belongs to men. 

2 Subject. 

3 What is the normal form of 
this word (113)? 

4 Note the auxiliary: was come, 
not had come. 

5 See 238. 

6 Acc. sing. 

7 See 181. 

8 Modifies gléawe. 

9 Acc. sing. 

10 Object of onwridan. 

11 For hit. 

12 — as a sign. 

13 Modifies hyt. 


in forléton. 


ha hyre 


unlyfigendes,” 
*moréra* gefremede, 
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zeghwyleum! weard 


mod? aréted,® 


and a ofostlice 


[170] 


golde gefretewod® 
pancolmdde® 

héafod” onwridan, 
blodig™ etY¥wan 


et beaduwe” ge- [175 ] 


t6 eallum pam folce : — 


sigerofe heeled, 


[ 180 | 


14 Construe, and zetywan hyt, 
blodig, pam burhléodum, to. 
behde ha hyre, etc. 

15 Jnusual form for beadwe, 
from beadu. 

16 See 190. 

17 For the order cf. Tennyson’s 
line from the song in The Prin- 
cess: “Rose a nurse of ninety 
years.”’ 

18 See 152. 

19 Genitive. 

20 y is sometimes found for i, 
as well as for ie (19). 

21 M#st seems to have two 
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sarra *sorga*, 
Fyean? wolde ; 
lengran lifes,* 
eglan moste?; 


ic him ealdor® odpreng’ 
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and pet swydor’ gyt? 
ac him ne iidée* God 
pet hé mid l#ssum ts 


[185 ] 


5 purh Godes fultum. « Na ic ’gumena” gehweene* 


pyssa? > burgléoda® 
>randwiggendra?, 
f¥san™ to gefeohte ; 
*arfeest Cyning®’, 
ro léohtne léoman, 
bord? for bréostum 
scire helmas 
fyllan? °folctogan ° 
fege *frumgaras®. 
15 gedémed to déade 
ftirf et tohtan, 


mihtig Dryhten 


pa wears %snelra® werod 


senses and two constructions in 
this and similar passages. In one 
it apparently = chiefest, and is 
construed with the preceding geni- 
tive; inthe other = most in num- 
ber, and is construed with the fol- 
lowing genitive. Cf. Andr. 1447: 
“ba be heardra mest hearma ge- 
fremedan’’; Béow. 2645: “for- 
Sam hé manna mé&st mé&rda 
gefremede’’; etc. 

1 See above, p. 203, n. 20. 

2 See 19; 199. 1. 

§ See 129. 


éastan sende 
berad “linde® for%, 


Fynd? syndon éowere™ 


biddan wylle,! 
pet gé recene éow® 
syddan °fryméa God’, 


[19] 


and byrnhomas, 
in sceadena gemong, 


fagum sweordum, 


[x95 ] 


BR alae 12 
and gé fdém* agon, 
swa Gow getacnod hafas™ 

purh mine hand.” 


snide gegearewod, 


4 See 159. a. 

5 See 187. 

6 Neuter. 

7 See 142. 

8 LWS. acc. of gehwa. See 
154. b. 

9 See 184. b. 

10 Opt. pres. 2 plur. 

11 Construe, E€owere 
syndon gedémed, etc. 

12 See 127. What two words 
in this line have the same root? 
Which is the derivative ? 

18 Ts this the usual form ? 


fynd 
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Scenra® to campe ; 
secgas and gesi¥as, 
foron to gefeohte 


heeled? under helmum 
5 on* det degréd sylf; 


hlide *hlummon®*. 
wulf in walde,® 


weelgifre fugel : 


pet him® 84 péodguman 


10 fylle’ on fegum; 
earn &tes” georn, 
salowigpada™* 
hyrnednebba. 


>bbeornas> to beadowe 


1 See staeppan. 


2Nom. plur. See 48. 9. 
3 = from, not of. 
Ohi 


5 See gef€on. 

6JTs this the 
See 21. 

7 Irregular for wiston (126). 

8 Not reflexive. 

9 See Sencean. 

10 = feast. See Iliad 22. 42: 
“Then quickly would dogs and 
vultures devour him on _ the 
field.” 

11 See fleogan. 

12 See 155. c. 

18 See Shelley’s description of 
the rooks, in the Lines written 
among the Euganean Hills : — 


usual form ? 


stopon’ cynerdfe 


pzes se hlanca gefeah? 


trigfedera,” 
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bron [sige |pufas, 
ford on gerihte, 


of* dere halgan byrig 
*dynedan* scildas, 


[ 205 | 


and se wanna hrefn, 


wistan’ bégen 


pohton® tilian 


ac him fléah™ on last 


[ 210 | 


sang hildeléos, 
Stopon  heasorincas?, 


*bordum*” bedeahte, 


Gathering round with wings all 


hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar. 


So their plumes of purple grain, 
Starred with drops of golden rain, 
Gleam, etc. 

Perhaps Milton may have bor- 
rowed the word from OE. in J/ 
Pens. 146: ‘+ dewy-feathered 
sleep.”’ 

14 Note the three similar epi- 
thets of the earn. 

15 Bord, border, like rand, 
same meaning (see above, p. 204, 
1. 7), is poetically used for shield. 
So Gr. trus (akin to Eng. .withe) 
meant q@) a circle or rim made of 
willow ; b) the outer edge or rim 
of the shield (like dvrvf); c) the 
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¢hwealfum lindum‘,' 
eldéodigra® 
h&éenra *hosp*; 
et 34m escplegan* 
5 )>Assyrium ?, 
under gidfanum 
t6 6am fyrdwicum. 
léton foré fléogan 
*hilden&dran ° 


10 °strélas® stedehearde ; 


grame gidfrecan, 


in heardra gemang. 


Hie 8a fromlice 
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pa se hwile? zr 
*edwit* poledon, 


[ars | 


bhim® pet hearde wears 
eallum’ forgolden 

syddan Ebréas 

gegan® hefdon® 


[ 220 | 


flana scitras, 
of hornbogan, 


styrmdon hltde 


garas’ sendon 


“Heeled° wéron yrre,* [225] 
ue 


ae 
‘Jandbiende* lasum cynne,( «eu dl 
stdpon “styrnméde’,  ‘stercedferhse 4 

15 wrehton unsdfte  ealdgenislan® 


round shield itself. A good illus- 
tration of its use is in Euripides, 
Tro. 1196-97, where Hecuba is 
speaking of Hector’s shield. Pot- 
ter translates : — 
Yet how sweet to trace 
The mark of his strong grasp, and 
on the verge 
Of thy high orb (irvos) the sweat. 
1 The material for the weapon, 
linden for shield. 
2 Acc. sing.: for a time. 
8 Dependent on edwit. 
+ On ash as the designation of 
a spear, see Shakespeare, Coriol. 
3. 6. 112-115: — 


Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where 
against 


My grained ask an hundred times 
hath broke, 

And searr’d the moon with splin- 
ters. 


See also Iliad 22. 225 (where 
uedin, ash, is used for spear): 
‘“¢ Stood leaning on his bronze- 
pointed (yadkoyAwxuvos, like the 
zrgescod of Beowulf 2778) 
ashen-spear.” 
“sword-play.’ 

5 Agrees with him (164. h). 

6 Note this pluperfect, formed 
with an auxiliary. 


For eseplega cf. 


7 What is the meaning of the 
gar- in Mod. Eng. garlic ? 

8 See 19. 

® Acc. plur. (168). 
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Bar A 
medowérige’; 


scealeas of scéaéum 


ecgum gecoste,* 
Assiria” 
5 ‘nidhyegende®, 
pes *herefolces* 
fewicera manna‘ 


# # a 


megenéacen” fole, 
ro pes heriges”™ leg 
on 64am sigewonge, 
wulfum to willan,” 


fuglum to frofre. 


laéra lindwiggendra.” 


1; swéot Ebréa™ 


“dome gedyrsod*; 


fégre on” fultum,” 


*Hie 6a fromlice 


‘heled higerdfe* 


1 Acc. plur.; agrees with eald- 


genidlan. 

2 See 174. 

® Ace, plur. ; 
sweord, 

4 Agrees with 
174. d. 

5 Gen. plur. 

6 From héan, not heah. 

7 The Assyrians. 

8 See 89. e. 

9 See 147. 


irregular 


swyrd. 


pe hie ofercuman mihton. 
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mundum’* brugdon 


scirm&led swyrd* 


[230] 


slogon eornoste 
“oretmeacgas®, 
nanne ne sparedon 


héanne® ne ricne 


ee 


Him’ mon*® feaht on last, 


06 se mé&sta dé] 

hilde ges#ged 
sweordum™ gehéawen, [295 | 
and éac weelgifrum 

Flugon 64 se lyfdon 

Him on laste for 


*sigor’” geweorbdod *, 


him” féng >Dryhten God” [300] 


>Fréa elmihtig?. 


fagum swyrdum 


herpad” worhton 


10 See 44. 2. 
Mt See 174. c. 
12 — (as) a delight to wolves. 


for See 161. 2. 
18 Depends on Sa. 
See 14 Gen. plur. 


16 Inst. without ending. 

16 The Hebrews. 

= to (their) help. 
construction see 164. e. 

18 Trregular for herepad (for 


For the 


-pxes). 
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purh laéra gemong, 
scildburh sc#ron : 
giise gegremede, 
pegnas on 6a tid 

5 gargewinnes. 
se hyhsta” dél 
*Assiria® 
*lasan cynnes?*: 


cwicera* tO cy¥dse. 


10 wiggend® on wisertrod, 


>réocende hrew?; 
lendbtiendum 
hyra ‘ealdféondum 

heolfrig hereréaf, — 


15 bord and brad swyrd, 


dyre* madmas. 
on 3am folestede 
édSelweardas,” 
swyrdum aswefede"; 
20 pa de him to life 


ewicera cynna. 


1 See 190. 2 See 19. 

3 Hither dependent upon, or 
parallel to, héafodgerimes. 

4 Dependent on lythwon. 

5 For ig is sometimes found, 
as here, igg. What does this 
signify ? 

® Governs weelscel and hr&w; 
the latter is an ace. plural. 


7 Translate, there was a chance 


4scéotend? wron 


on Sam ‘°lasestan®, 


fynd? oferwunnen 
ealdhettende? 
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linde héowon, 


[305] 


4ouman Ebréisce*; 
pearle gelyste? 
p&r on gréot geféoll 
héafodgerimes 
ealdorduguése,® [ 310 | 
lythwon becom 
Cirdon? cyneréfe, 


>weelscel” oninnan,® 


ram’ wes tO nimanne 


[315] 


unlyfigendum ° 


hyrsta® sc¥ne,? 


briine helmas, 


Hefdon démlice 


[320 ] 


hie on swasée reston, 


ladost wéeron 


Da séo cnéoris. eall, 


for the natives to capture from 


the most hated ones (lavestan 
for -um). 

8 These nouns are all acc. plur. 

® Acc. plur. 10 Nom. plur. 

1 Supply hefdon. With a- 
swebban, in the sense of ‘slay,’ 
cf. the similar use of the Lat. 
soptre and the Gr. etvdgfev (the 
latter in Sophocles). 
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m&gsa méxrost, 
wlanc? wundenloce? 
to dre beorhtan byrig 
helmas and hupseax,* 
5 gudsceorp gumena 
mérra’ madma 
asecgan mege 
eal pet 8a Sé0dguman 
céne’ under cumblum 
ro purh Itdithe§’ 
megd*® modigre. 
of 3am sidfate” 
*eorlas escrofe* 


sweord and swatigne™® helm, 


15 gerénode réadum golde, 
swidm6d™ sinces” ahte 


béaga” and beorhtra mama,” 


idese 
agéafon gearoponcolre. 


1 See 170. 

2 Acreeing with enéoris. 

3 See wegan, and 189. 2. 

* Acc. plur. 

5 Comp. and gen. plur.; see 60. 
2. The position would seem to 
require m#rran madmas. 

6 Depends on nig. 

7 Modifies, or is parallel to, 


séodguman. 8 Gen. sing. 


anes mondes fyrst,’ 


ponne mgn &nig 
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wagon® and l&ddon* 


Bethuliam 


hare byrnan, 
golde gefreetewod, 


searoponcelra® ; 
prymme geéodon, 
on compwige 
eléawe lare 
*Hi* to méde® hyre 
sylfre’ brohton 


[335] 


Holofernes ” 


swylce éac side byrnan, 
and eal pet se rinca baldor 


[340] 


hi pet pére beorhtan 


odde sundoryrfes,” 


9See Mayhew, OF. Phonol- 
ogy, § 3665. 

10 See 43. 2; here the a in- 
trudes even into the sing. 

11 Kor selfre (166). 

12 Genitive. 

13 Lit. sweaty, but in poetry 
swat usually = blod. 

14 Agrees with baldor. 

15 Dependent on eal. 


SV ds 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


[The Andreas is a poem of about 1722 lines (the numbering differs 
according to the edition). Jacob Grimm considered it and the Elene to 
be (Preface to his edition, p. iv) ‘‘the most ancient and instructive pro- 
ductions of Old English poetry, next to the Beowulf.’ With the help of 
Thilo, Grimm discovered (pp. xvi ff.) its source to be the Acts of Andrew 
and Matthew, written in Greek, and now published in Tischendorf’s Acta 
Apostolorum Apocrypha, pp. 132-166. Besides this poem, there is a prose 
version which may be profitably consulted, and which is to be found in 
Bright’s valuable Anglo-Saxon Reader, pp. 113-128. It is believed by many 
scholars that both these versions were made from a Latin translation of 
the Greek original, but this cannot be said to have been demonstrated, 
at least for the poem. The Greek original is discussed at length by Lip- 
sius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, pp. 546 ff. 
A portion of the Greek, corresponding to lines 235-349, is printed in 
Appendix III. 

According to Lipsius, the scene of the poem is the northern coast of 
the Black Sea; though the Old English poet had Africa in mind (ef. 1. 198), 
perhaps because the region about Colchis had by some been called the 
inner or second Ethiopia. The Marmedonia (1. 30) or Mermedonia of our 
text has been identified with Myrmecium, Gr. Mupujxiov, near the modern 
Yenikale, in the Crimea. Here are supposed to have dwelt the Cimme- 
rians of Homer, and here, in classic times, were settled various Scythian 
tribes. Of the Tauri (Crimea was anciently the Tauwric Chersonesus) 
Herodotus says (4. 103): ‘‘They sacrifice to the virgin all who suffer 
shipwreck, and any Greeks they meet with driven on their coasts, in the 
following manner: having performed the preparatory ceremonies, they 
strike the head with a club; some say they throw the body down from a 
precipice. ... The Tauri themselves say that this deity to whom they 
sacrifice is Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon”? (cf. Euripides’ Iphigenia 
in Tauris, and Goethe’s Iphigenie). This reputation clung to the region, 
for Tertullian says (Adv. Marcionem 1.1): ‘‘ Pontum ferocissimas gentes 
inhabitare, parentum cadavera cum pecudibus casa convivio convorantes.”’ 
Nor was the evil fame of the district diminished by the fact that Huns 


were settled here from the fourth to the sixth century, then Goths, and 
afterward Tartars. 
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The story of the poem, up to the beginning of our extract, is briefly 
this: St. Matthew was in imminent danger among the Mermedonians, a 


race of cannibals. 


In this extremity God appears to Andrew, and exhorts 


him to go to Matthew’s assistance, which, after some reluctance, he pre- 


pares to do. 


Bits of translation and interesting comments (not always correct), 
embracing much of our extract, are given by Brooke, Hist. Harly Eng. 


Lit. pp. 169 ff., 413 ff.] 


Conversation between Andrew and the Sea-Captain. 


Gewat' him pa *on ihtan* 


ofer sandhleodu 
priste on gepance, 
gangan” on gréote; 

5 béoton brimstréamas. 
syddan hé on warusdse 
modig gemétte. 
>béacna beorhtost?, 
halig of heolstre ; 


1 See 184. a. 2 See 199. 1. 

3 Sweet (Hngl. Stud. 2. 314- 
316) explains this word as being, 
not a compound of gar and secg 
(= spear + man, according to 
Bosworth, as if a personification 
like Neptune with his trident ; 
or = spear + sedge, with Leo, 
the tips of the waves being 
likened to spears), but as aris- 
ing by metathesis from the Runic 
word gasric (cf. the name of the 
Vandal king, Gaisaricus), as if 
gas +ric. The gas- would cor- 
respond to Old Norse geisa, to 


widfedme® scip 


[235] 


"mid gérdege* 


to s&s farude 
ond his pegnas mid, 
garsecg® hlynede,* 
Se beorn wes on* hyhte,? 


[240] 


pa com morgen torht?, 
ofer breomo snéowan, 
heofoncandel’ blac® 


chafe, rage; the -rie as in Ger. 
wiiterich ; so that gasric would 
= the rager. 

4 Brooke translates this line: 
‘¢ Trampled o’er the shingle. 
Thundered loud the ocean.’ 

5 Nearly = joyful, rejoiced. Gr. 
‘rejoiced with very great joy.’ 

6 Poetic license; Gr. ‘a little 
ship.’ Cf. the Homeric kolA\n vyis. 

‘= the sun. Of ‘candle’ the 
New Eng. Dict. says: ‘*One of 
the Latin words introduced at 
the English Conversion, and long 
associated chiefly with religious 


8 See blican. 
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ofer lagoflodas. 
prymlice pry 
‘moddiglice menn’, 


sittan siéfrome, 


s Pet® wes Drihten sylf, 


éce, elmihtig, 


on merebate 
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Hé d&r ‘lidweardas° 
*pegnas® geseah,’ 


[245 ] 


swylce hie ofer s&® comon.? 


dugeda* Wealdend,* 


mid his englum twam. 


Wéeron “hie* on gescirplan ‘scipférendum®, [250 | 


4eorlas? onlice 


ponne hie on flodes feedm° 


ro on cald weeter 
Hie 6a gegrétte 
fais® on® farose 
“ Hwanon comon® gé 
macreeftige menn, 

15 ane” &egflotan? 
ofer Yéa gewealc 
Him pa ondswarode 
swa’? pet ne wiste 


observances. . . This sacred 
character of the word bears on 
the OE. poetic compounds.” Cf. 
Rom. and Jul. 3. 5. 9.: “Night’s 
candles are burnt out.’? See 
also Shakespeare’s metaphorical 
sense of lamp, and cf. the Gr. 
auras, Lat. lampas, in poet- 
ical use. 

1 Not in MS. 

2 = had come. 

3 What is the antecedent of 
pet ? 

4 = Lord of hosts. 


freegn, reordade : — 


*éalisendum®, 


ofer feorne weg 


céolum® lacas.7 


sé Se on gréote stdd, 


[255] 


céolum liéan, 


on merepissan 
hwanon éagorstréam 
éowic™ brohte? ” 
zlmihti” God, 
sé Se pees wordes bad," 


[ 260 | 


5 = expanse, originally embrac- 
ing arms, embrace. 

§ Not keel, but ship. 

7 The radical meaning is, to 
move in any swift or impetuous 
manner. 

8= ready, eager for. One 
would expect the acc. farod. 

9 See 199. 1. 

11 See 81. 1. 12 See 28. 

18 = in such a manner. One 
is inclined to substitute Séah, as 
making better sense. 

14 See bidan, and 156. J. 


10 Inst. sing. 
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hwet sé manna wes 
pe hé p&r on warose 
“We of Marmedonia 
feorran geferede; 
5 on hranrade? 
“snellic sé#mearh ** 


0d-peet wé pissa léoda 
swa us wind fordraf.” 


were® bewrecene, 
Him pa Andreas 


>sincweordunga” 
pet pi is gebrohte 
“héa hornscipe* 
on p&re m&gée ; 
15 pet pi ts on lade 
Eft him ondswarode 
of” Fdlide, 


“Ne magon per gewunian 


1 Cf. the Homeric puépoy as an 
epithet, and in later use as an 
equivalent, of men, mortals (so 
Tl. 2. 285), and see p. 222, 1. 9. 

2 With this sense of rad, road, 
may be compared the Gr. xé\evos, 
mépos, as in the Homeric ‘x dudervra 
xédevda (Od. 3. 177), fishy roads ; 
see also /Nschylus’ mépov olwvay 
(Prom: 281), track of birds. 

3 Cf. the Gr. dWlarpwpos. 

4 Cf. Od. 4. 708: ‘Swift ships, 
that serve men for horses on the 
sea” (ddds tor). See p. 226, 1. 2. 


ais mid fléde beer 


éadmod oncwesd : — 
ro “Wolde ic pé biddan, 
syllan meahte, 
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medelhégendra,! 
widpingode : — 
mégée syndon 


[ 265 ] 


*héahstefn? naca*, 
snude*® bewunden,? 


land gesohton 


[270] 
péh’ ic pé béaga? lyt 


*brante® céole’, 
ofer hweles édel 
bid* 36 meord” wid God, [275 | 
lise weorde.” 
edelinga Helm”™ 
engla Scippend : — 


widférende, 


5 = encompassed with speed, 
swift. 

® An unusual word for ocean. 

7In this poem, ea (€a) not 
seldom becomes e (€), especially 
before palatal consonants (10). 

8 See 174. a. 

® Future sense, as frequently 
with bid. 

10 Anglian form for WS. méd, 
related to Gr. uic6bs (Mayhew, 
OE. Phon. § 365). 

11 Not helmet, but protector. 

12 — from, as often. 
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né per elpéodige 
ah in pre ceastre 
pa se feorran pyder 
ond pai wilnast* na 
5 pet Si on pa fegde 
Him pa Andreas 
“Usic lust hweted? 
mycel mddes hiht® 
péoden’ léofesta, 
10 On merefarode 
Him ondswarode 
Neregend? fira, 
“WE é Estlice 
ferigan® fréolice 
1; efne td pam lande, 
to gesécanne, 
*oafulredenne* 
“sceattas gescrifene*; 
ara ofer Ydbord 
20. Him” pa ofstlice 


winepearfende, 


1 See 156. e. 

2 Acc. 

8 Periphrastic for ‘ go.’ 

4 Elliptic, like Shakespeare’s 
(M. W. 3. 2. 88) “I will to my 
honest knight.’’ 

5 A following verb of motion 
understood. 

® Here = bent. 

7 Formed from Séod, as dryht- 


eardes! briicad, 


agef ondsware : — 


engla Péoden, 


1 os Oo 
syddan’ gé Gowre 


agifen habba®, 


wordum mélde: — 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


[ 280 | 


ewealm? prowias, 
feorh® gel&dap?*; 
ofer widne mere, 
pine féore spilde ?” 


[285 ] 


on pa léodmearce, 

to p&re mé&ran byrig, 
gif pa as pine® wilt 
miltse gecydan.” 


[290] 


of nacan” stefne: — 
mid ts willad 
ofer fisces"™ bas! 


per” pé lust myned 


[295] 


swa €6ow scipweardas 


unnan willad.” 


Andreas wi6, 


[300 ] 


en from dryht; cf. cyning, with 
a different ending, from eyn. 

8 Agrees with miltse. 

9 See 18. 10 Gen. sing. 

U Kenning (215) for ‘ ocean.’ 

2 Almost = that. Cf. there ia 
Mod. Eng. thereto. 

18 = as soon as. 

14 MS. aras. See 156. 7. 

1 Governed by wid. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


“Nebbe ic f&ted gold 
welan ne wiste,! 


landes? ne locenra béaga,?* 


ahwettan, 
*willan* in worulde, 

5 Him pa beorna Breogo, 
ofer waroda® geweorp® 
“Hi geweard pé pes,’ 
det SU s*ebeorgas 
merestréama gemet, 

10 Ofer cald cleofu® 
Nafast pé to frofre 
hlafes wiste 
dryne to dugodse”? 
pam pe lagolade 

15 Da him Andreas 


1 Not the verb. 

2The construction 
changes to the genitive, as if 
some word like aht, aught, had 
been introduced. The poet is 
apparently trying to adapt to 
this place the landes and loc- 
enra béaga of Beowulf 2296, 
there a partitive genitive. 

3 Now only existing as bee, a 
nautical term for a ring or hoop 
See New Eng. Dict. 


suddenly 


of metal. 
s.v. Bee?. 

4 See becwedan. 

5 Nearly = from where. 

6 Kemble translates, the dash- 
ing of the waves; but warod 


céoles” néosan ? 


13 oP) 
lange ® cunnap. 
dSurh ondsware 
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ne feohgestréon, 


ne wira gespann, 


pet ic pé mege *lust* 


swa da worde becwist.*” 
per’ hé on bolcan set, [305 | 
widpingode : — 
wine léofesta, 

sécan woldes,® 
masmum bedéled | 


[sr0] 


on farodstrete 
ne hlutterne!™ 
Is se drohtad strang 


| [315] 


does not mean wave. I would 
suggest the smiting of the shores, 
perhaps meaning the plunging of 
the breakers. 

7 Anticipatory of the relative 
sentence, pzet pu, etc. 

8 On the omission of final t, 
see 95. . 

9 See clif, and 20. 

10 See 156. m. 

11 An instance of an originally 
long vowel rendered short by the 
gemination of the following con- 
sonant. 

2The Greek has dcatpodyy, 
sustenance (p. 240). 

138 Adj. 


wis on gewitte, 
“Ne gedafenad’ pé, 
welan ond wiste 
Set Sti gndsware* 
5 séce sarcwide’; 
pet hé éadmédum® 
onenawe ciidlice, 
péoden prymfest. 
gecoren tO cempum. 


10 Wealdend ond Wyrhta 


an éce God 
swa hé ealle beféhs 
hefon” ond eordan 
sigora sélost.” 


15 Feder folca” gehwes, 


geond ginne grund 


‘Farad ni geond ealle 


emne swa wide 


1 That is, spoke. 2 See 190. 

3 Translate, hath given. 

4 Acc. sing. 

5 Inst. sing., parallel with mid 
oferhygdum (174). 

6 Perhaps adv. (72). 

7 When did the word thane 
cease to be employed in liter- 
ature ? 

8 Kither=rightfully, by rights, 
or perhaps an adj. onriht = legiti- 
mate, rightful. 

9 = sole, lit. of one (alone). 

10 Unusual for heofon. 


sélre bid #ghwam 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


wordhord! onléac?: — 
ni pé Dryhten geaf? 
ond woruldspéde, | 
mid oferhygdum, 


[320] 


ellorfiisne 
swa pet Crist bebéad, 
We his pegnas’ synd, 
Hé is Cyning on® riht,§ 


wuldorprymmes, 


[325 ] 


eallra gesceafta, 

anes® *crefte* | 
*halgum mihtum’, 
Hé det sylfa cwexd, 


ond ts féran hét 


[330] 


gasta® stréonan : — 


eordan scéatas” 


swa weeter bebiiged,”® 


11 One is inclined to substitute 
sellend, bestower, which occurs 
three times with sigora in the 
poetry, whereas sigora sélost is 
otherwise unknown. 

12 Dependent on gehwees. 

18 See 156. n; 199. 1. 

144 An interesting parallel to 
this paraphrase (a free one even 
in the Greek original) of Matt. 
10. 1 ff. is found in the poem of 
Christ, 480-489. 

16 MS. sceattas. 

IN Cimpazolan leks 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS, 


odde stedewangas 
bodiad efter burgum 
ofer foldan fedm ; 


Ne durfan‘ gé on pa fore 


5 gold ne seolfor ; 


on €owerne agenne dom 


Nua 3a seolfa® miht 


gehyran hygepancol”; 
hwet si is to” dugudum” 


ro Him pa ondswarode 


“Gif gé syndon pegnas 


ofer middangeard, 
ond gé gehéoldon" 


ponne ic éow mid geféan 


15 Ofer brimstréamas, 
pa in céol stigon”® 
ellenrofe ; 
on merefarode 
Da ofer FSa geswing 


20 merelisendum ¥ 


1 Acc. sing. 2 = border. 

3 Future sense. 

4 For Surfon (131). 

5 Not lead, but carry (Gr. 
Bacrdagere). 

6 Dependent on ést. 

7= supply; not the normal 

sense of the word. 

8 See self, and 21. 

9 See 81. 1. 

10 Agrees with Sa. 

ll = for (our) benefit, lit. bene- 


sid aserne? 


zeghwyleum wears 
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stréte’ gelicgap?; 


beorhtne geléafan 


[335] 


ic 6ow freodo healde.® 


freetwe lédan,° 


ic Gow goda gehwes® 


ést ahwette.”’ 

[340] 
ic sceal hrade cunnan, 
gedon wille.” 


éce” Dryhten : — 


pes” pe prym ahof 


Swa gé mé secga), L345 ] 
pet éow se Halga béad, 
ferian wille 
swa gé bénan” sint.” 
collenfyrhde,” 
[350] 


méd geblissod. 


Andreas ongann 


miltsa” biddan” 


jits; Gr. rhy pravOpwrlav, (as a) 
kindness. 12 MS. ece. 

13 — of that one, of him. 

14 Translate, have kept, ob- 
served. 

16 = petitioners. 

16 Soin Latin: ascendere navem. 

ll -fyrhe irregular for-ferhde. 

18 — for the seafarers. 

19 See 156. b. 

20 Biddan here takes three 


cases after it. Explain. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


wuldres Aldor, ond pus wordum cwed : — 
“Forgife pé *Dryhten* 
willan in worulde, 


domweoréunga — 
ond in wuldre blad— 
*Meotud manncynnes*, swa da mé hafast? 


on pyssum sidfete sybbe gecysed!” 


The Voyage. — Storm at Sea. 


[355] 


Geset him pa se halga 


edele be Alselum. 

pon*® ecymlicor 

héahgestréonum. 
10 »péodnas® prymfulle, 
Da reordode 
éce, elmihtig, 
*méerne magupegn *, 
fréfran féasceaftne’ 


drohta’ adréogan. 
>onhréred” hweelmere; 


5] 10 5p 
glad” geond garsecg, 


1 Ts this the normal form ? 

2 Possibly (with Grein) = 
guardian of the tiller or helm ; 
but see Vocabulary. 

3 = than that, inst. of. Set. 

4This sentence seems to be 
imitated from Béow. 38-39:— _ 
Ne hyrde ic cymlicor céol gegyrwan 
hildewepnum and headowedum. 
Note that the past participle is 
substituted in the passage from 


Aifre ic ne hyrde 


heht® his *engel* gan, 


Holmwearde? néah, 


[360] 


céol gehladenne* 
>Heled> ins&ton, 


>pegnas” wlitige. 


rice Péoden, 


[365] 


ond mete syllan,® 
ofer flddes wylm, 
13 pet hie pé® éad® mihton 


ofer Ysa gepring 


pa >gedréfed> weard, 


hornfise plegode, [370] 


ond se gréga mew 


Andreas for the infinitive of Béo- 
wulf. -The former construction 
is unusual. 

5 Anglian (probably identical 
with the original) form for hét 
(110). 

6 For sellan. 

7 Meaning Andrew, though the 
next line has hie. 

8 For SF (84). 

1 See glidan. 


9 For ied. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


weelgifre’ wand; 
windas wéoxon,? 
stréamas styredon, 
wedo gewette’; 
5 préata prysum. 


1 Agrees with m#w. 

2 See sweorcan. 

3 There is no hint of any ex- 
traordinary commotion, much less 
of a storm, in the original. Of all 
this long description there is noth- 
ing except, ‘‘ They were troubled 
because of the sea.’? Brooke says 
(p. 416): ‘‘ The storm is now de- 
scribed in words that come, one 
after another, short, heavy, and 
springing, like the blows of the 
waves, and the gusts of wind. 
We know as we read that the 
writer had seen the thing.”’ 

4 See georran. 

5 Part of Baskervill’s note, in 
his edition, is: “w#do gewette, 
the wet weeds (sails); wet with 
waters, Kemble; waves swelled, 
Grein; replebatur aquis, vadum 
madejfiebat, Grimm; wédo ge- 
wette is in apposition with 
strengas.’”’ Wedo (with short 
z) might be nom. (acc.) plur. of 
wed, sea. But the phrase is 
obscure. 

6 A peculiar use of standan, 
to indicate motion rather than 
rest. In Mod. Eng. this general 


weteregsa stdd® 


. 
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wedercandel swearc,? 
wegas grundon, 


strengas gurron,* 


[375] 


Pegnas wurdon 


sense is represented by phrases 
like ‘stand back,’ ‘stand off from 
shore,’ ‘stand up,’ ‘stand out,’ 
etc. In OE. poetry, standan 
is frequently used with ege or 
egesa (similarly in ON.); thus 
in Ps. 104. 33 (105. 88), cecidit 
timor eorum super eos: him pzr 
gesa ...stod, where the King 
James version has, the fear of 
them fell upon them. ‘The trans- 
formation of this idiom into stand 
in awe of is interesting. Note 
that the dative is still retained in 
this quotation, of about a.p. 1380 
(Sir Ferumbras 408): ‘‘ Of whame 
men stonded aye’ [i.e. awe]. 
However, men being eventually 
understood as nom. in such a 
sentence as the last (cf. Towneley 
Mysteries, 305 [ab. 1460]: ‘I 
stand great aghe’’), in was sup- 
plied before awe, as in this from 
Lydgate (ab. 1413): ‘*Of theyre 
lord and god to stande in awen.” 
See New Eng. Dict. s.v. awe. 
The Scandinavian influence in 
Middle English confirmed the 
idiom, and assisted in its devel- 
opment. 
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acolmdde ; 
pet hé lifgende 


para® pe mid Andreas 


céol gesohte. 
s hwa pam s&flotan 
Him pa *se halga® 
ofer argeblond 
*begn péodenhold,* 
ricum Ré&sboran, 


10 “Dé pissa swesenda® 


lifes Léohtfruma? 
>bweoruda Waldend,? 
heofonlicne hlaf, 
ofer firigendstréam $ 
15 Nu synt gepréade 
4eeonge gidrincas4; 
*geofon® géotende®; 
déope” gedréfed ; 


1 Translate, no one. 

3 Dependent on #nig. 

4 For lines 4-14 the Greek has: 
“Andrew answered and said unto 
Jesus, not knowing that it was 
Jesus, The Lord give thee heay- 
enly bread from his kingdom.”’ 

5 = either ocean or course, prob- 
ably the latter; cf. p. 226, 1. 2. 

6 See 158. e. 

7— as food. 

8 For firgenstréam. 

° MS. heofon; but this seems 
like an echo of Béow. 1690-91 : — 


2 See 4. 


Nes* him cud pa gyt, 


pa hé gereordod wes :— 


*fréode® gecyddest ! 
‘pegnas mine 4%, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


®nig! ne’ wénde,’ 
land begéte, 


on éagorstréam 


[380] 


sund’ wisode. 
on holmwege 
“Andreas* pa git, 


pane gesegde 


[385 ] 
>sodfest Meotud” 


léan forgilde, 
ond pé wist’ gife 
swa 80 “hyldo*® wid mé 


[390] 


*garsecg® hlymme%, 
grund” is onhréred," 


fdugus?® is geswenced, 


sy d5dan fldd ofsloh, 
gifen geotende 
(= streaming sea; rushing sea, 
Garnett; gurgling currents, Hall; 
rushing ocean, Earle). 

10 Probably = sea; an unusual 
sense. Cf. p. 228, 1. 1. 

11 See p. 218, ll. 16, 17. 

12 Ady. 

13 Related to Ger. tugend (cf. 
30), OE. dugan (128), and Mod. 
Eng. doughty. There is an inter- 
esting OK. phrase, dugud' and 
geogud (cf. Béow. 160, etc.), 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


fmodigra megen? 


Him of holme? oncwexd 
*flotan® aserne 


“Lat nti geferian 
*lid* to lande 
5 ond ponne gebidan® 
aras on earde, 


myclum’ gebysgod.” 


hwenne* pu eft cyme.” 
Edre® him pa eorlas? 
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[395] 
heleda Scyppend : — 


ofer lagufesten, 
beornas pine, 


[400] 


soe 6 
agéfan® ondsware, 


>pegnas prohthearde®— pafigan’ ne woldon, 


det hie forléton 
10 léofne laréow, 


“Hwider hweorfad wé 
Gode” orfeorme, 


géomormdde, 
synnum*! wunde, 
Wé*® biod °lade° 
rs foleum °fracose’, 
ellenrofe, 


which almost = knights and 
squires. The word is worth a 
little study. 

1 See 72. 

2 Perhaps mistaken for hel- 
man, the helm of the ship. 

3 Construe, 1#t pine beornas 


gebidan. 
4 Here = wntil. 
5 For #dre. 


6 For agéafon. ‘See 18. 
8 See stefna, a collateral form 
of stefn. 
9 See 184. a. 10 See 165. 1. 
11 See 174. d. 22 See 164. o. 
13 This reply is original with the 
poet, and exhibits a characteristic 


eht' besittap, 


et lides stefnan§ 
ond him® land curon — 


hlafordléase, 


[405] 


gif wé swicad pé”? 
on landa gehwam, 


ponne fira bearn, 


[410] 


trait of our ancestors, — loyalty to 
a rightful lord. See Gummere, 
Germanic Origins, pp. 261-269; 
to the citations given there might 
be added the account of Cynewulf 
and Cyneheard, from the Saxon 
Chronicle for 755. One sentence 
from it will illustrate: ‘‘Qnd pa 
cuzdon hie pet him nenig meg 
léofra n#re bonne hiera hlaford, 
gnd hie n&fre his banan folgian 
noldon.’’ 

lt 7AHht (sometimes eaht) is 
not to be confounded with #ht 
(4); wht besittan = sit in coun- 
cil; here almost = consult, dis- 
cuss, debate. 
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hwyle hira sélost? 
hlaforde? et hilde, 
on beaduwange 
et nidplegan 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


symle gel&ste 
ponne hand ond rend 
billum forgrunden? 


nearu prowedon.” 


Andrew relates Christ’s Stilling of the Tempest. 


5 pa reordade 
“wérfest Cining* 
“Gif da pegn sie 
Wuldoreyninges, 
rece pa gerynu, 

ro lérde under lyfte. 
ofer fealuwne flod: 
mecgas on mode. 
lad ofer lagustréam, 


A A 6. 
to gesécanne”; 


1 Adv. (76). 

2 In Carlyle’s Past and Present 
(Bk. 3, Chap. 10) occurs this piece 
of etymologizing: “ Ironcutter, at 
the end of the campaign, did not 
turn off his thousand fighters, but 
said to them: ‘Noble fighters, this 
is the land we have gained; be I 
Lord in it, —what we will call 
Law-ward, maintainer and keeper 
of Heaven’s Laws: be I Law- 
ward, or in brief orthoepy Lord 
in it, and be ye Loyal Men 
around me in it.’”” Again (Chap. 
13): “Ifno pious Law-ward would 
remember it, always some pious 


“rice Péoden*, 


[415] 


word stunde* ahof: — 
prymsittendes 
sw& da worde becwist, 
ha hé reordberend® 


Lang is pes sidfet 


[420] 


fréfra pine 
Mycel is nt géna 


land swidse feorr 


sand is geblonden,’ 


Lady (‘ Hlaf-dig,’ Benefactress, 
‘ Loaf-giveress, they say she is, — 
blessings on her beautiful heart !) 
was there.’’ So Ruskin, in Ses- 
ame and Lilies (Of Queens’ Gar- 
dens): ‘‘ Lady means ‘ bread- 
giver’ or ‘loaf-giver,’ and Lord 
means ‘maintainer of laws.’ ”’ 

Are these etymologies correct ? 

3° MS. foregrunden. 

4 = at this time, now. 

> Acc. plur. (43.6). See p. 213, 
note 1. 

6 Cf. our modern ‘ far to seek.’ 

7 Cf. An. 1.107: ‘furit estus 
harenis.”’ 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


grund! wid gréote. 
héadolisendum? 
Ongan pa gléawlice 


*wuldorspédige weras* 


5 “Gé pet gehogodon, 
pet gé on fara’ fole 


on Ailmyrena® 

siwle” gesealdon.® 
10 pet ts gescylded 

weoruda Dryhten. 


gedyd" ond gedréatod 


lagu lacende 
Swa” gese#lde™ iu, 
15 Ofer warudgewinn 
farodridende : 
egle éalada; 
béoton bordsteesu; 
¥5 Oderre.”* 


1 Probably = sea. 
note 10. 

2 Perhaps for héah®#o-, in the 
sense of the high sea; cf. Lat. 
altum. 3 Acc. sing. 

#It is not till this point is 
reached, in the Greek original, 


Cf. p. 220, 


that the journey is begun ! 

5 From fah (48. 3). 

6 Periphrastic, something like 
our ‘directed your steps.’ 

7 From the weak lufe. 

8 Optative. 


God éade meg 


feorh® gel&ddon,® 


ond for Dryhtnes lufan’ 


Weteregesa sceal, 


frécne pihton 
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[425] 


helpe® gefremman.*” 


*oineran sine* 


wordum trymman : — 
pa gé on holm stigon, 


[430 ] 


déaé_prowodon ® 


édelrice, 
Ic pet sylfa wat, 
Seyppend engla, 


[435] 
purh pry¥écining, 


lira wyréan.” 
pet wé on sxebate 


weeda’ cunnedan 


[440] 


éagorstréamas 
brim oft oncwes, 
Hwilum uppastod 


9 Allmurk(y) = Ethiopians ; 
but the poet is here mistaken. 
See the prefatory remarks, p. 210. 

10 Here=Jife. *! Citor 2271193 

22 For weordan. 

138 Brooke remarks (p. 417): “It 
isa happy situation which the poet 
conceives, for Andrew, not know- 
ing that Christ himself is seated 
beside him in the stern, tells Christ 
a story of Christ.” Cf. Mk.4.36 ff. 

14 See 190. 16 See 156. d. 

16 Dat. sing. Cf. Ps. 42. 7. 
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of brimes bosme 
egesa ofer yolid. 
Meotud mancynnes, 
beorht basnode. 
forhte on mdde; 


unr 


miltsa? to? Mérum.® 
clypian on céole; 
engla Kadgifa 
weeteres weelmum ; 
10 S& sessade,° 


merestréama gemeotu.® 


syddan wé geségon® 
windas ond w&gas 
forhte gewordne 


15 For-pan ic éow t0 sdde 


pet n&fre” forl&ted 
eorl on eordan, 
Swa hléodrode 
déawum” gepancul ; 
20 6adig dreta,” 
0$-Szt hie semninga 


1 See 156. a. 

2 Here = from. 

3 Meaning Christ. 

4 See 164. 7. 

5 This word does not otherwise 
occur, but the meaning is obvi- 
ous. There is a noun sess, mean- 
ing seat. 

® See gemet, and 20. 

7 See 107. 


Cyning s6na aras, 


gif his ellen déah."” 
halig cempa 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


on bates fedm 
Ailmihtig per, 


[445] 


on merepyssan 


Beornas wurdon 
frises! wilnedon, 


pa séo menigo ongan 


[450] 


Fysum* stilde, 
windas préade ; 
smylte wurdon 


Da tire mod ahloh,’ 


under swegles gang 


[455] 


ond weeterbrogan 
B 9 
for Fréan® egesan. 


secgan wille, 
lifgende God 
[460] 


pegnas lzrde 


eorlas trymede, 


slp oferéode 


8 Anglian form of gesawon 
(106). 

2 See 153. d. 

l0 This gnomic sentence re- 
sembles that in Béow. 572-573. 
Perhaps it is imitated from the 
Latin proverb, ‘‘ Fortune favors 
the brave.”’ 

11 See 128. 

13 Usually oretta. 


12 See 174. d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ANDREAS. 


méde! be meste. Mere sweoderade, 
“yda ongin* eft oncyrde, 


“hréoh holmpracu*. pa pam halgan wears 


efter gryrehwile ast geblissod. 


Andrew desires Instruction in Seamanship. 


5 Ongan pa reordigan rédum snottor, 


wis on gewitte wordlocan onspéonn?: — 


“Néefre ic sélidan®  sélran métte, 
macreftigran, pees-Be 4 mé pynces, 
rowend rofran, rédsnotterran, 
ro wordes wisran. Ic wille pé, 
eorl unforcids, anre’ ni géna 
béne biddan: péah ic pé *béaga*® lyt, 
“sincweordunga*, syllan mihte,’ 
“ftedsinces*, wolde ic fréondscipe,® 
15 péoden prymfest, . pinne, gif ic mehte,’ 
begitan gddne. Pes’ da gife hléotest” 
haligne hyht on heofonprymme, 
gif 8a lidwérigum _—idarna _pinra 
éste" wyrdest. Wolde ic anes” td 86, 
20 cynerof heled,  creeftes néosan, — 
det Si mé get&hte, nt pé tir Cyning 
ond miht forgef,* manna Scyppend, 


1 Agrees with hie. 8 Object of begitan. 
2 See onspannan. 2 = for that. 
8 Acc. sing. 10 Future sense. 
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[465] 


L470 ] 


[475] 


[480] 


[485 ] 


4 Here = so far as, as (157.1). 1 See 165. 12 See 156. m. 


5 See 156. 0. 6 See 154. a. 18 Acc. sing. 


7 Variants of meahte. 14 Variant of forgeaf. 
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hi sa *wgflotan* were bestémdon,’ 


“séhengeste* sund’ wisige. 
Ic wes on® gifede® iu ond nu 
syxtyne sidum* on s&bate, 
5 >mere? hrérendum® mundum§® fréorig,’ 
>@agorstréamas’— is dys® ane? ma—, 
swa” ic &fre ne geseah 
prydbearn heeled,” 


stéorap. ofer steefnan. 


génigne mann, 
pé gelicne 
Stréamwelm hwiles,” 


10 béatad”® brimstedo; is pes bat ful scrid, 


[ 490] 


[495 ] 


fered famigheals 
glided on geofone. 


pet ic &fre ne geseah 


on sxleodan'® 


15 Is pon™® geliccost,® 


1 For bestémdan, the (weak) 
past part., according to Wiilker. 
It would then agree with wg- 
flotan (dat. sing.). 

2 See p. 213, note 4, and p. 220, 


Ih, #8; 3 = by chance. 

4 See 176. 1. 

5 Governs mere (and éagor- 
stréamas), and agrees with 
mundum. § = in hands ? 


7 Agrees with ic. 

8 For Sis, neut. nom. sing. 

9 Weak; agrees with Sys. This 
makes another journey, added to 
the sixteen. The Greek has, “ Be- 
hold, this is the seventeenth.”’ 
Brooke (p. 414) attributes this to 
the OF. poet. 10 Almost = yet. 


syllicran” creft. 


fugole™ gelicost, 


Ic georne wat, 


ofer Ydlade,” 


[500] 


swa” hé” on landsceape™ 


Tt is unusual to have two 
synonymous nouns thus joined. 

12 See hwelan. 

18 Unusual ending of 3 sing. 

14 Cf. Odyssey 7. 86: ‘* Their 
ships are swift as the flight of a 
bird.’”’ See also Od. 13. 86-87; 
BOE sy 

1 MS. yolafe, which would 
mean sand, that which is left by 
the waves. 16 See s#lida. 

7 For sel-, contracted from 
seld-, the root of seldom. 

18 = to that. 

19 For gelicost; see 1. 11. 

»H=asif. 1 =the boat (bat). 

22— simply land; the Greek 
has: éml rHs vfs. 
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stille stande, pr hine *storm* ne meg, 

*wind* awecgan, né weterflodas 

brecan brondstefne ; hweedere on brim snéowed! 
snel under’ segle.2 Du eart seolfa geong, [505 | 
wigendra hléo, ndalas wintrum frdéd: 

hafast pé on fyrhée, _farodlacende,® 

eorles gndsware, xghwylces* canst 

worda® for® worulde  wislic andgit.”” 


in 


The Pilot recognizes God’s Presence with Andrew. 


Him ondswarode éce Dryhten: — [510 | 
10 “Oft pet ges#led, pat wé on séelade, 

*scipum* under® scealcum, ponne scéor® cymed, 

brecad” ofer bedweg  *brimhengestum*. 

Hwilum ts on Ydsum _ earfodlice 

geséled on swe," péh” wé sidnesan [515 ] 
15 frécne geféran. Flodwylm ne meg 

manna &nigne ofer™ Meotudes ést 

lungre gelettan’; ah” him lifes geweald 

sé se brimu binded, brine yda 

Syd and préatad."© Hé péodum sceal [520] 
20 racian mid rihte, sé se rodor ahof 


1 MS. snowed. 9 See 18. 

2 So yet, under sail. 10 Almost = break away. 

3 See 152. 11 Trreg. dat.; usually sz. 

4 Dependent on andgit. 12 Kor Séah. 138 — against. 
5 Dependent on #ghwylces. 14 Cf. Hamlet 1. 4. 85: “Vl 
6 Almost = in. make a ghost of him that Jets 
7 Object of canst (180). me.”’ 

8 = among; but this half-line 15 See 127; here reflexive. 


is a little obscure. 16 See note 13, p. 226. 
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ond gefestnode folmum?* sinum, 

worhte and wredede, wuldras? fylde 

beorhtne boldwelan; swa geblédsod weard 

engla é3el purh his anes miht. [525 | 
5 For-pan is *gesyne*, 808° *orgete*, 

cid *oncnawen*, pet sa Cyninges eart 

pegen gepungen _ prymsittendes‘*; 

for-pan pé sona s#holm? oncnéow, 

boarsecges begang>, pet sa gife hefdes® — [530] 
1o haliges gastes. °Hern® eft onwand, 

‘aryda geblond®;  egesa gestilde, 

widfedme wg; wedu sweedsorodon 

seodpan hie ongéton pet 36 God hefde 


were® bewunden,’ sé se wuldres bled « Shsge 
15 geStadolade strangum mihtum.” 
* * * * * * * * 


Andrew is carried to the City.’ 


Pus Andreas  ondlangne deg? 
herede” hléodorcwidum __ Haliges lire, 
6d3-Set hine semninga slp oferéode™ [820 | 
on hrenrade Heofoncyninge néh.” 
20 Pa *gelédan* hét® lifes Brytta 


1 See 174. 7 MS. bewunde. 

2 Perhaps Anglian. genitive ; 8 Note the break here (Il. 587— 
used for the inst. after fylde,as 817). ‘The interval is occupied by 
in the poem of Christ, 11. 407-408. discourses. 


3 Here a noun. 9 See 170. 10 MS. berede. 
4 Agrees with Cyninges. 11 See p. 224, 1. 21. 
5 Original form (95). 22 For néah. 


®& = with his covenant. 18 Construe, hét... sine en- 
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ofer yoa gepreec 
fedmum *ferigean* 
léofne mid lissum 

* * * * 
Léton pone halgan 

5 swefan on sybbe 

blijne® bidan 
his nishetum, 


6d-pet Dryhten forlét 


scire scinan. 


ro Wonn under wolcnum. 


hador heofonléoma 


Onwoc pa wiges® heard, 


fore burggeatum 
*hleodu*’? hlifodon ; 
15 tigelfagan trafu,® 
windige weallas. 
peet hé Marmedonia 
side” gesdhte, 
pa™ him foregescraf, 


glas ... gelzdan leofne... 
ofer lagufesten ... on Feder 
were. 

1 Genitive. 


2 Here follow four lines which 
are probably corrupt, and are 
therefore omitted. 

3 = kindly, amiable. 


ofer lagufesten.? 


*beorgas® stéape, 


swa him sylf bebéad, 
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englas sine, 
on Feder! wre 


[825 ] 


* * * * 


be herestr&te 
under swegles hléo, 
burhwealle néh,* 
nihtlangne fyrst, 


deegcandelle 


[835] 


Sceadu swederodon 


pa com wederes blé&st,° 


ofer hofu blican. 


wang scéawode ; 


[840] 


ymbe harne stan 
torras stddon, 
pa se wis? oncnéow 
m&gde hefde 


[845 ] 


Feeder mancynnes. 


4 Is construed both with burh- 
wealle and nivhetum. 

5 Not blast. 

7 See hlid, and 20. 

8 See 47. 4. 

9 For wisa (55). 

10 See 174. a. 

11MS. bam. Translate, when. 


6 See 155. 
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Andrew’s Disciples relate their Adventure. 


Geseh! hé pa on gréote? 


beornas beadurofe, 
swefan on sl&pe. 


wigend weccean, 


5 “Ie €60w secgan meg 
pet ais gystran-dege’ 


ofer drwelan 
In pam céole wes 
Waldend werdéode”; 
10 péh hé his m&gwlite 
Him pa eédelingas 
geonge *géncwidum’, 
“We pe, Andreas, 
SI6 tiserne; 


1 For geseah. 

2Gr. ‘on the earth’ (érl rhy 
ynv). 3 See 169. 

# The only occurrence of this 
word; gsetrihte, similarly formed, 
is found three times in poetry. 

5 Noun in acc. 

® Agrees with sod. 

7 See 176. 

8 Cf. the ‘stream of Oceanus,’ 
Od. 11. 21, and often in Homer. 

°To this kenning there are 
several analogies in Greek and 
Latin. Thus Ulysses is referred 
to as ‘great glory of the Achai- 
ans,’ I7. 9. 678, and elsewhere ; 
the bull is called the ‘glory of the 


ond worde cwed:— 


6 : Bae 
gingran” sine, 


biryhte* him 


Hé sona ongann 


[850] 
s6d° orgete,® 


on geofones stréam® 


edeling ferede. 
cyninga Wuldor,? 


ic his word oncnéow, [855 | 
bemiven heefde.” 


ondsweorodon 


*castgerynum * : — 


éade gecysad 
pet ou sylfa miht 


[ 860 | 


herd’ by Ovid (A. A. 1. 290); and 
decus is used by Virgil(?) almost 
exactly as here, —decus Asteria 
(Cul. 15) for decens or pulchra 
Asteria, like cyninga wuldor 
for wuldorlic cyning. An in- 
teresting medizeval parallel is the 
line by Hilary, a disciple of Abe- 
lard, and probably an English- 
man, cited by Lenient, La Satire 
en France au Moyen Age, p. 20, 
note: ‘*Papa summus, paparum 
gloria.’? So he apostrophizes a 
girl with ‘‘ Ave, splendor puel- 
larum” (Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit., 
Anglo-Norman Period, p. 93). 
10 MS. weordode. 
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ongitan gléawlice 
Us s®wérige 
pa cOmon earnas? 
faran? on flyhte 
5 us of sl#pendum 
mid geféan feredon 
brehtmum bliée,° 
lissum’ lufodon 
per ws singal sang 
10 wlitig weoroda héap® 


Utan ymbe Aldelne™ 


pegnas ymb Péoden 
heredon on héhéo 
dryhtna Dryhten.”” 


1 Related to Gr. dpus, a bird. 

2 Not in MS., but supplied for 
the verse structure. 

3 See 174. d. Like Gr. yadpos; 
Archilochus has, exulting in his 
curls. 4 Inst. (174. a). 

5 = blithe, joyful. Note the 
rime and assonance in these lines. 

6 Nom. plur.; or possibly ad- 
verbs. Will the last consonants 
permit of associating live with 
Germ. gelind ? 

7 How may this contain the 
stem (118-) of the last word (84) ? 

8 Possibly miswritten for 
geond, or perhaps the rare prepo- 
sition and (= in, in presence of ); 
this is on the supposition that 
swegles gong means revolution 


sawle abrugdon, 
flyhte* on lyfte 
beorhte® ond lide °; 


ond in lofe wunedon, 
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gastgehygdum. 
slp oferéode ; 

ofer yéa wylm 
federum hrémige,’ 


[ 865 | 


ond® swegles gong, 
ond wuldres préat.” 


[870 ] 


englas stodon, 


. pisendmélum ; 
halgan stefne 


of the sky, cf. p. 224, 1.12. The 
music of the spheres is even sug- 
gested, though hardly in the poet’s 
mind. Swegel may sometimes 
mean music, and possibly so here, 
but then one hardly knows how 
to translate ggng. 

9So in Shakespeare: Rich. 
TTT, 2. 1. 53, ‘*Amongst this 
princely heap”; Jul. Cws. 1. 8. 
23, ‘‘There were drawn Upon a 
heap a hundred ghastly women.” 

10 A Hebraism; multitude of 
glory, nearly = glorious mul- 
titude. 

11 Jesus, according to the orig- 
inal. 

12 Biblical expression; see Rey, 


17. 14; 19. 16, 
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Freeman, Old English History. New York, 1876. 
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CORRESPONDENCES OF OLD ENGLISH AND MODERN 
GERMAN VOWELS. 


Only a selection of the more regular correspondences 
is here given. The student must not be surprised at 
the occurrence of correspondences which he cannot 
reconcile with these; profounder study will usually 
show the reason for the discrepancy. The great 
majority of instances, however, will be found to fall 
under the following heads. The graphic representa- 
tions of the vowels, not their sounds, is all that is 
here considered, but this will be found of much 
assistance in tracing and fixing cognates. 


OxLp Encuisn SHort VowELs AND DIPHTHONGS. 


OUD R EOS (he an peatoen olere bavian : baden. 
OS EHC Win no op GeO d Oe creeft : Kraft. 
Sometimes OE. z : Ger.e. . . herfest : Herbst. 
OR Me :: Ger eae puter enow ice) on a's brecan : brechen. 
Ole = Gernei(e) rn wate sacle. bedd : Bett; here : Heer. 
OWei x Geratinoheccwe wear fise : Fisch. 
OM DEER O 4 woe oot lof : Lob. 
OUR purges G Cle (amen tee rein a) <i burg : Burg. 
O10) SoC), had jo ca enCat ae fyllan : fiillen. 
Sometimes OE. y: Ger. vw... hyldu : Huld. 
OF. ea (20, 21): Ger.@...... hearpe: Harfe. 
OBVe0 (20721) Gere. eorde : Erde. 
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Oxtp Eneuisu Long Vowets AnD DiPHTHONGS. 


OBR ar Gerse) Casement eon sccnt brad : breit. 
Sometimes OE. a: Ger. e (ee)... ar: Hhre; sawol : Seele. 
OWE Ewe COs Gr oes kB oe coo G6 6 hzl : Heii. 


1z#tan : lassen ; 
zrest : erst. 


Sometimes OER. # : Ger. a or Ger.e. 


ON we ciGerni aad nsicn tid caetcdeks grene : griin. 
OB, 1g Gernet\ qn eorga eae eee idel : ettel. 
OBS0c Gera ccna onc noes caer fot : Fuss. 
OB oay:2 Geri diy iis oer es ee hus : Haus. 
ON NeariGerr dive. takes tite héafod : Haupt. 
Before h, and dental consonants 

(G) ON aearaGcry Os eee dead : Tod. 

OB 60s Geriter oa wos ae se eal déor : Tier. 


In tracing back the history of these vowels, many 
correspondences become clearer. Thus, take OE. 6: 
Ger. wu. The Old High German correlative of 6 is 
uo, that is, the one long vowel is diphthongized into 
two short ones. Of these it is the w which has sur- 
vived. If now we consider that the iumlaut of 6 is 
é, and of Ger. w is dé, we shall better understand 
such a pair as gréne: griin. 

It should be observed that Ger. e? corresponds to 
OE. 4, #, and i, and Ger. aw to OE. & and éa; 
similarly Ger. 0 to OE. 0 and éa, Ger. u to OE. u 
and 6, etc. Note, too, that the sound of the vowel 
in Ger. ettel, Haus, corresponds precisely to the Mod. 
Eng. sound into which the OE. vowels of idel, his, 
have respectively developed. 

See Kluge, under Dictionaries, p. 241. 


APPENDIX III. 


ANDREW’S NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE STEERSMAN. 


(This extract from the Greek is found on pp. 136-138 of Tischendorf’s 
Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, and corresponds to lines 235-349 of the Old 
English Andreas.] 


*Avaotas O& “Avdpéas TH mpwi eropevero emi rHv OddAaccav 
dpa tors pa@yrats avtov, Kat KateAOwy ext tov aiyiaddy ‘ev 
mAoldplov plkpov Kal éi 7d mXoidpiov Tpeis dvdpas KabeLo- 
pévous* 6 yap Kvptos TH €avTod Suvdpuer KaTeckevacev motor, 

\ LEY es a »” 6 e \ é fal > v ae Fs \ > A 
Kal AUTOS YV wWo7Trep ay Pw7Tos TP WPEVS V TH TT. OLw KQt elon 

4 > , a 2 y e 2 hy a \ 
VEYKEV dvo ayyéAous ous ETOLNOEV Ws avOpwrous pavyvat, Kal 
hoav ev To TAoiw KabeLouevor. 6 odv “Avdpéas Deacdpevos Td 

A ‘\ \ a ” > 3 Aa > is ‘\ , 
aA otov Kat TOUS Tpels OVTAS €V auT@ €Xxap7n Xapav peyadnv 
opddpa, Kal opevfeis mpds airovts erev lod opeverdbe, 
GdeApoi, peta TOV mTAOioV TOU pLKpovd TovTOV; Kal amroKpLOels 
6 Kvpios elev adtd Tlopevdpeba ev tH xdpa Tov avOpwrodd- 

Then Andrew arose early, and went to the sea with his dis- 
ciples, and, when he had gone down to the sea-shore, he saw a 
little boat, and in the boat three men sitting. For the Lord 
had prepared a ship by his own power, and he himself was as 
it were a steersman in the ship; and he brought two angels 
whom he made to seem as men, and they were seated in the 
ship. Andrew, therefore, when he saw the ship and the three 
men in it, rejoiced with very great joy, and, coming to them, 
said, Whither go ye, brethren, with this little ship? And the 
Lord answered and said unto him, We are journeying into the 


country of the man-eaters. Now Andrew, when he saw Jesus, 
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yov. 6 8& Avdpéas Oeardpevos tov “Iycotv otk éméyvw airov* 
jv yap 5 “Inoots kpvWas tiv éavtod OedryTa, Kal jv pavopevos 
7S “Avdpéa os dvOpwros mpwpets: 6 S€ “Incots dxovoas Tod 
"Avdpéov A€yovTos Ste Kayo eis THY xXdpav Tov dvOpwropdywv 
rropevouat, A€yer add Las dvOpwros pevyer rHv ToAW éxeivyy, 
Kal mas tyets mopevecbe exe; Kal droxpiOels “Avdpéas trey 
IIpaypd re puxpov éxouev éxel SiarpagacOa, Kat det pas 
éxredéoa aito* adX ei divacat, roincov pel Hudv tHv ptdrav- 
Opwriav tavryv Tod dagar juas ev TH XOpa Tov dvOpwroddyor, 
év 4» Kal tpets peAAere topeverOar. daroxpiBeis SE 6 “Inoods ctmev 
avrots “AveAOare. 

Kai eirev “Avdpeas @eAw coi te gavepov Toujoat, veavioxe, 
mpd Tov Huas dvedOciy ev TH TrOiw cov. 46 SE “Inoods etrev 
Aéye 6 BovAy. 6 88 “Avépéas eirev aitd NatrAov ovk éxouev cot 
mapacyxelv, GAN ovTe dprov éxopev eis Siatpopyv. Kal dmoxptBels 
6 "Inoots eimev aito Ids oty aréepxecbe py mapéxovtes piv 
Tov vaitAov pyte dptov exovTes eis Suatpopyv; etrev d€ “Avdpéas 
To “Incod “Axovoov, adeXPe* py vouioys OTL Kata Tupavviav ov 
knew him not, for Jesus was hiding his godhead, and appearing 
to Andrew as a steersman. Jesus hearing Andrew say, I also 
am going to the country of the man-eaters, saith unto him, 
Every one fleeth from that city, and why go ye thither? Andrew 
answered and said, We have a certain little business to perform 
there, and must needs finish it; if thou canst, do us this kindness 
to carry us to the country of the man-eaters, to which ye also are 
bound. Jesus answered and said unto them, Come. 

And Andrew said, I will make known to thee somewhat, young 
man, before we enter into thy ship. Jesus said, Say what thou 
wilt. Then Andrew said unto him, We have no passage-money to 
give thee, neither have we bread for food. Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Why then do ye depart, seeing that ye neither give us 
passage-money nor have bread for food? Andrew said unto Jesus, 
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/ a“ lol A 
diSopév cor tov vatAov pudv, adX juts pabyral éeopev Tov 
’ lal > cal ~ “a aA lal 
Kupiov nyav ‘Incod Xpicrov tov ayafod Oeod.  e&edA€Lato yap 
Cel \ 5 7 Sy \ ‘5 ene 2 . Y 4 
meas tors dadexa, Kal rapédwxev Huiv évtoAny Toadtrynvy réywv 
a tp ¢ x / > , > lal € a 
OTL Topevouevor Kypvooev py Bactalere dpyvpiov ev tH dd 
, > 4 VA , e 6 / 4 [td / fa 
PTE apToV pyTE THpav pHTE Lrodnpata pHte paBdov pyre dvo 
lal > cal lal 
xX'tOvas. «i ovv roleis THY iravOpwriav pel Audv, ddeAdé, 
> ~ ¢ a , . > > a / (4 A \ 
cimé piv awTopws* ei ov motets, pavépwoov yuiv, Kal mropev- 
0 A A A 
Oévres Eqrycomev Eavrois erepov mAoiov. daoxpiOels S€ 6 “Inoois: 
> a? , 4 \ 2 a A 
elrev TO “Avdpéa Ei avry éorly  évroAy jv edd Bere Kal Typeire 
> / pes DS by a > lal - > a 
airyv, avéeOare pera macys xapas ev TH AoW pov. dAyOds 
yap BovAouat tpas Tovis pabytas Tov Aeyouevov “Incod dved- 
lal > fal VA x ‘\ fa 
Oeiv ev TO TACIW mov 7 TOs TapéxoVvTds LoL xpvoiov Kal dpyv- 
4 A ie AS + / > 7 ¢ > / : a / 3 
piov’ mavrws yap ads eips iva 6 dardatodos Tov Kupiov avedOn 
> A 4 > XN XN < >? 4 2. / 4 
év TO TAoiw pov. amoxpiHeis € 6 "Avopéas eirev Svyywpnodv 
5 pf , , \ 2 \ \ / 

pot, adeAPe, 6 KUpios Tapacyy oor THY ddgav Kal THY TLHY. 


na > nan lal n 
kat avnAOev “Avdpéas pera TOY aiTod pabytay eis TO TAoiov. 


Hearken, brother; think not that because of arrogance we give 
thee not our passage-money, since we are disciples of the good 
God, our Lord Jesus Christ. For he chose us, the twelve, and 
gave us this commandment, saying, As ye go to preach, carry 
neither money on the way, neither bread, nor scrip, nor shoes, 
nor staff, nor two coats. If, therefore, thou wilt do us this kind- 
ness, brother, tell us plainly; if thou wilt not, declare it unto 
us, and we will go and seek for ourselves another ship. Jesus 
answered and said unto Andrew, If this is the commandment 
which ye have received and do keep, enter with all joy into my 
ship; for verily I had rather that ye, the disciples of him who 
is called Jesus, should enter into my ship, than those who give 
me gold and silver; for I am certainly worthy that the apostle 
of the Lord should enter into my ship. Then Andrew answered 
and said, Agree with me, brother, and the Lord give thee glory 
and honor. And Andrew entered into the ship with his disciples. 


APPENDIX IV. 
SPECIMENS OF THE DIALECTS. 


The three best sources of information on the OE. 
dialects are Sievers’ OF. Grammar, Bilbring’s Alteng- 
lisches Elementarbuch, and Professor E. M. Brown’s 
work on Mercian. The last is in two parts — (Part I.) 
Die Sprache der Rushworth Glossen (Gottingen, 1891), 
comprising the vowels, and (Part II.) The Language of the 
Rushworth Gloss (Gottingen, 1892), comprising a con- 
tinuation of the vowels, the consonants, and inflection. 

In some respects the non-West Saxon dialects 
agree. These common features, so far as they relate 
to the vowels, have been signalized by Sievers, and 
are here extracted from § 150 of my edition of his 
Grammar : — 

1. In place of the West Saxon # = Germ. é, West 
Germ. 4, stands the vowel é. 

2. The WS. ie, ie is wanting, and hence the same 
is true of the unstable y, ¥ (i, 1) (49). 

3. The sounds ea, eo (io), as well as their cor- 
responding long diphthongs, are not so accurately 
discriminated as in WS. In Northumbrian especially 
there is great confusion between ea and eo. Kentish 
has a preference for ia and io, the former standing 
as well for WS. ea as for eo. 

4. The sound oe is of more extensive occurrence. 
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bo 
Or 
pay 
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I. NorTHUMBRIAN. 


1. Czedmon’s Hymn. 


According to Sweet (Oldest English Texts, p. 148), 
“The hymn of Cedmon is written at the top of the 
page [z.e. in the famous Moore MS. of Bede] in a 
smaller hand than that of the List of Kings which 
follows it. It is not impossible that the hymn may - 
have been written later than the List [which, accord- 
ing to Sweet, was written ‘most probably in 737 Als 
to fill the blank space. But the hand is evidently 
contemporary.” — 

The ae is not always joined into a digraph, and 
the signs of length and of i-umlaut (e) are wanting. 
These have been supplied, together with the punctua- 
tion and the division into lines; in other respects the 
manuscript has been followed. 

The translation of the Hymn, as given by Bede 
(Mist. Heel. 1V. 24), is as follows, though it should 
be observed that Bede adds, “Hic est sensus, non 
autem ordo ipse verborum que dormiens ille cane- 
bat” : — 

“Nune laudare debemus auctorem regni celestis, 
potentiam creatoris et consilium illius, facta patris 
gloria, quomodo ille, cum sit eternus deus, omnium 
miraculorum auctor extitit; qui primo filiis hominum 
celum pro culmine tecti, dehine terram custos humani 
generis omnipotens creavit.” 

With reference to the words, “heben til hrodfe,” it 
is interesting that Alcuin (Anglia VII. 7) has, “ut 
primum Creator mundum quasz domum prepararet, et 
post introduceret habitatorem, id est, dominum domus”’; 
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ef. “lacunar, hiishefen, odde heofenhrodf” (Wilker- 


Wright, 


Vocabularies, 432. 8). 


Variations from the EWS. norm are : — 


SO OR CoO CORO 


re Pe eS ay ey 
NOR WNE SO 


Most 
the age 


Final -es instead of -es: -riczes, metudas, -cynnes. 
Final -i for -e: mecti, éci. 

Final -z for -e: astelide, tiadz. 

Final -zen, -en for -on: hefeen-, heben. 

Final -un for -on: scylun. 

Final -un for -an: middun-. 

Final -ur for -er: fadur. 

Final -ur for -or: wuldur-. 

Final -ud for -od: metud-. 

Final -in for -en: dryctin. 


. Final -ist for -est: #rist. 


Final -u for -an: foldu. 


. Final -eg for -ig: haleg. 

. Final -en for -end: scepen. 

. a for ea (ez): all-, uard, barnum. 

. efor eo: uerc, heben, hefzen-, metud-. 
. y for u: seylun. 

18. 
. eli for eal: astelide. 

. @forie: #lda. 

. #,e, e fori, ie: meecti, -mectig, scepen. 
. ia for €0: tiade. 

. a for ze: -fadur. 

. € fora: sué. 

. 6 for €0 (6): scop. 

. gi- for ge-: gihues. 

. d for 3 (p): -gidanc. 

. th for 8 (p): tha. 

. et for ht: dryctin, macti, -mectig. 

. b for f: heben. 

. til for to. 


e for a,Q: end. 


of the foregoing variations are due either to 
of the document, or are common to at least 


two of the non-West Saxon dialects. The only ones 
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that seem peculiarly Northumbrian are 17, 31, and 
possibly 12. Of the rest, 16 and 25 do not agree 
with later Northumbrian (Lind.), and 22 looks not 
unlike Kentish. But 17 has that palatalization of u 
by preceding se which we find in seyar, -scyade, 
scyldor, scyniga, scuia (ui as in druige for dryge), 
and even shya (WS. seiia), of the Lind. Gospels. 
Til, which in Old Norse replaces OE. t6, is found 
here and in Lind. Matt. 26. 31, besides being read 
in the Runic inscription on the Ruthwell Cross. 
- Foldu resembles the eordu, -o of Lind. Matt. 15. 35, 
27. 45, etc., which is the regular form in these 
Glosses. 
The Hymn is as follows: —- 


Nua scylun hergan hefeenrices uard, 
metudes mecti end his mddgidane, 
uere uuldurfadur;  sué hé uundra gihues, 
éci dryctin, or astelide. 
5 Hé &rist scop exlda barnum 
heben til hrofe, haleg scepen. 
Tha middungeard moncynnes uard, 
éci dryctin, efter tiade, 
firum foldu, fréa allmectig. 


2. Bede’s Death Song. 


Of this Sweet says: “Preserved in the St. Gall 
MS. 254, of the ninth century, in the usual conti- 
nental minuscule hand, evidently an accurate copy of 
an Old Northumbrian original.” 

As translated by Cuthbert, his pupil, it runs :— 
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“Ante necessarium exitum prudentior quam opus 
fuerit nemo existit, ad cogitandum videlicet, ante- 
quam hine profiscatur anima, quid boni vel mali 
egerit, qualiter post exitum judicanda fuerit.” 

Its variations from EWS. are: — 


1. It has some of the peculiarities of I. 1, such as (1) godes, yflzs, 
(2) ni, (3) -feere, -hycggannae, -ignge, gaste, uueorthe, 
(8) -snottur-, (15) tharf, (28) there, uuiurthit, thanc-, 
than, tharf, eththa, déoth-, uueorthe. 

2. Final -a for -e: zpba. 

3. Final -it for -e® (cf. 35): uuiurthit. 

4. Final -id for -ed: déemid. 

5. €i for le: néid-. 

6. € for #: there. 

7. iu for eo Ge): uuiurthit. 

8. €o for €a: déoth-. 

9. ce for o: eththa. 

10. o for €: dé&mid. 

11. hin- (otherwise almost always poetical). 

12. egg for eg: -hycgganne. 

15. i for g (ge): -ignge. 


Of the foregoing only 8 and 135 are unmistakably 
Northumbrian. With déoth- may be compared éoro, 
Lind. Lk., p. 8, 1. 15 (ef. Jn. 18. 26); Gostro, Lk. 22. 
1, etc. (15); éode, Matt. 27. 64, Lk. 14. 8 (cf. Matt. 
10. 15); é0ung, Matt., p. 22, 1.15. The igng (for 
gong < gang) is simply an attempt to express the 
palatal g (ge); geong occurs frequently in the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, eight times uncompounded. Rushworth 
has iarw-, but not iong (p. 258, note 10). At least 
Anglian (North. Merc.) is (9) appa; as edda (eppa) 
it occurs in Rush. Matt. 5. 18, and in the Riddles 
ascribed to Cynewulf (44. 17). 
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The text is: — 


Fore thére néidfere né&nig ni uuiurthit 
thencsnotturra than him tharf sie, 
to ymbhycgganne gr his hinignge 
huet his gaste  gddes eththa yfles 

5 efter déothdege d@emid uueorthe. 


3. The Day of Judgment. 


The text is taken from Skeat’s edition of Matthew. 
As far as practicable the readings have been con- 
formed to the norms of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
(ca. 950). But as there is often great variation in the 
spelling and endings of the same word, normalizing 
has not been attempted in all cases. Where changes 
have been made, the MS. reading is given in a note. 
The equivalent for Lat. et is nearly always repre- 
sented by a contraction, as is frequently that for vel, 
aut; these have been rendered by the usual words, 
and, ode. The second of two alternative glosses 
has been enclosed in square brackets, and so_ has 
occasionally a superfluous word. 

Variations from EWS. are (only the more important 
are registered): — 


1. Of I.1: (5, but not regularly, see foot-notes), (15) alle, -saldes, 
-saldon, (21) meht, (23) fadores (cf. 24, sua); of I. 2: 
(10) gebledsad. 

. Loss of final -n: eatta, drinca, befora, Jende. 

. Uncontracted ind. pres. 8 sing. (cf. I. 2. 3): sittes, scéades, 

setted, etc. 

Plurals in -as (s), as well as -ad: byas, agnigas, gaas. 

. Change of gender: -mehtes. 

. Plural of long neuters in -o: cynno. 


9 b> 


o 


One 
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7. Plural of adjectives and past participles in -o: sodfesto, 
awoergedo. 

8. Weak plurals in -o: ilco. 

9. Shortened plurals of verbs in -o, instead of -e: sohte. 

10. ea (representing eo) for e: eatta. 

11. o for e after w (denoted by u): cucdas. 

12. é€ for éa before palatals: éc. 

13. eg for aw: ségon. 

14. € for y: dédon. 

15. i for y before palatals: drihten. 

16. Irregular umlaut: cymme®d. 

17. Irregular gemination: eatta, cymmed, untrymmig. 

18. cg for ce: ticgen-. 

19. eg for g: hyneg-. 

20. d for t (d original): gebledsad. 

21. 8 for t: se¥el. 

22. 8 for d: mid. 

23. -ig for -ing: cynig. 

24. Inorganic initial h: hriordadon. 

25. Loss of final -e: ric. 

26. The form bidvon. 

27. The form hia. 


Under the Northumbrian is printed the corresponding 
passage from the Vulgate, with collations of the Latin 
versions on which the Lindisfarne and Rushworth glosses 
are respectively based. The text is : — 


Middy uut’? cymes Sunu Monnes in meht his, and alle 
englas? mid him, 5a hé sittes ofer sedel godcundmehtes® 
his. And gesomnad bison befora hine alle cynno,* and 
toscéades hia betuih, sua° hiorde toscéades*® scip’ from 
ticgenum. And hé setted 54 scip éc sod [uut?] t6 suid- 


1 Abbreviation of uutedlice 6 MS. -as. 
(-tet-), WS. witodlice. “MS. secipo; this neuter is ex- 
2 MS. engles. 4 cynne. ceptional in its preponderance of 


3 MS. -meeht. 5 MS. sua.  plur. nom. acc. without ending. 
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rum his, 6a ticgeno sddlice of winstrum. Donne [hé] 
cuedes de* cynig dm s4-3e tO suidrum his bison [hia], 
“Cymmesd gie, gebloeedsad fadores mines, byas* [agnigas*] 
gegearwad* iuh ric from fryméo middangeardes. Ic ge- 
hynegerde [ic wes hyncgrig*®] for-Son, and da gesaldes 
mé eatta; ic wes dyrstig, and gesaldon mé drinca®; gest 
ic wees, and gie sgmnadon mec’; nacod, and gie cl#ddon 
[gie wrigon] mec’; untrymig,® and gie sdhton mec’; in 
carcern,’ and gie cudmon” t6 mé. Da ondueardas [oend- 
suerigad| him sddfesto, cucedas, Drihten, hucenne sec wé 
ségon hungrig [hyngrende], and wé hriordadon” @ec? 
dyrstende [dyrstig], and wé saldon" 86 drinca”? hucen- 
ne® uutetli’ Sec wé ségon gestig, and wé somnadon Sec, 
ode nacod, and wé awrigon sec? hucenne sec wé geségon 
untrymig and in carcern, and wé cudmon” to 36?” And 
geondwearded de cynig, cucedes SHm, “Sddslice ic cucedo 
tuh, dende gie dydon™ dnum of disum brosrum minum 
lytlum, mé gie dydon.” Da cucedes” and s#m 64-Se to 
winstrum bison, “Ofstigas’® gie from mé, awoergedo, in 
fyr éce,” se-Se foregegearuuad is diwle and englum 
[segnum] his. Mec gehynegerde, and ne saldo™ gie mé 
eatta; mec dyrste, and ne sdldo gie mé drinca; gest ic 
wees, and ne gesomnade gie mec; nacod, and ne a4wrigon 
gie mec; untrymig® and in carcern, and ne sohto gie 
mec.” Da ondueardas and %4 ilco [hia], cucesendo, 
“Drihten, hucenne sec wé ségon hyncgrende,” odde 
dyrstende,” ode gest, od3e nacod, osse untrymig, odse in 


1 Seisabout one-half  ° MS. hincgrig. 13 MS. huonne. 
more numerous than Se. 6 MS. dringe. 14 MS. dyde. 
2 MS. byes. ™MS. meh. 15 MS. coeves. 
3 MS. agneges ; for 8 MS. untrymmig. 1° MS. -es. 
-igas, etc., -as and -ad’ = ® MS. carchern. lv MS. écce. 
are frequently found in’ 1 MS. -un. 18 MS. sealdo. 
these verbs. 11 MS. sealdon. 19 MS. hynegerende. 


4 MS. gegearwad. 2 MS. Sringe. 20 MS. -a. 


10 


5) 


20 


25 
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carcern, and ne embehtadon! wé 86?” Da hé onduearded 
sHm, cwedende, “Sddlice ic cuedo iuh, 3a hwile ne dyde 
gie anum of lytlum dissum [sua long gie ne dédon” anum 
Sisra® metdmaasta], ne mé gie dydon.*” And gaas® as 
in tintergo éce, sodfeesto® uut’ in lf éce. 


Cum autem venerit Filius hominis in majestate sua, et 
omnes angeli cum eo, tunc sedebit super sedem majestatis 
sue. Et congregabuntur ante eum omnes gentes, et sepa- 
rabit eos ab invicem, sicut pastor segregat oves ab heedis. 
Et statuet oves quidem a dextris suis, hedos autem a 
sinistris. Tune dicet rex his, qui a dextris ejus erunt: 
“Venite, benedicti Patris mei, possidete paratum’ vobis 
regnum a constitutione mundi. LEsurivi enim, et dedistis 
mihi manducare; sitivi, et dedistis® mihi bibere; hospes 
eram, et collegistis® me; nudus,” et cooperuistis™ me; 
infirmus, et visitastis me; in carcere eram,” et venistis 
ad me.” Tune respondebunt ei justi, dicentes: “ Domine, 
quando te vidimus esurientem, et pavimus te? sitientem,! 
et dedimus tibi potum? quando autem te vidimus_ hos- 
pitem, et collegimus™ te, aut nudum et cooperuimus te”? 
aut quando te vidimus infirmum, aut" in carcere, et veni- 
mus ad te?” Et respondens rex, dicet ilis: “Amen dico 
vobis, quamdiu fecistis uni” ex’ his fratribus meis mini- 
mis, mihi fecistis.” Tune dicet et’ his, qui a” sinistris” 


1 MS. embigto. 11 L. operwistis. 

2Less common form for LES | Deol, © 18s. Fate 
dydon. 13 R. aut sitientem. 

3 MS. Sassa. . > MS. gaes. 14 L. colleximus. 

4 MS. dyde. 6 MS. -feeste. 1 7. om. 16 T,, et. 

TR. regnum quod vobis para- WR. uni ex minimis his fra- 
tum est ab origine mundi. tribus meis. 

8 L. dedisti. 18 Th. de. 19 R. ren. 

9 L. collexistis. 20. ad. 


0 R. nudus eram. 21 R. sinistris ejus. 
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erunt: ‘“ Discedite’ a me, maledicti, in ignem eternum, 
qui paratus” est diabolo et angelis ejus. Esurivi enim, 
et non dedistis mihi manducare; sitivi, et non dedistis 
mihi potum’; hospes eram, et non collegistis‘ me; nudus, 
et non cooperuistis® me; infirmus et in carcere, et non 
visitastis me.” Tunc respondebunt ei® et ipsi, dicentes; 
“Domine, quando te vidimus esurientem, aut sitientem, 
aut hospitem, aut’ nudum,’ aut infirmum, aut® in carcere, 
et non ministravimus tibi?” Tunc respondebit illis, 
dicens: “Amen dico vobis, quamdiu non fecistis uni de 
minoribus his, nec mihi fecistis.” Et ibunt hi in sup- 
plicium eternum, justi autem in vitam eternam. 


1L. discendite. 8 R. bibere. 6 L. om. 
21. preparatus; R. quem 4L. collexistis. 7 R.om. 
preparavit pater meus diabolo. ° LL, operuistis. 8 LL. vel. 


Il. Merctan. 


Mercian has been thus characterized by Brown (ut 
supra, Part I., p. 81, with which should be compared 
his Part II., p. 91): — 

“There is naturally much general agreement with 
Northumbrian, since both are Anglian. Variations 
from North. are in some cases approximations to WS., 
but not in all. In certain respects Mercian stands 
quite by itself; in particular — 

“1. OE. stable e [i.e. not e] is usually retained 
in Mercian, yet is more or less frequently changed 
to 2. 

“2, The o-umlaut of a scarcely occurs in WS., and 
not at all in either Kentish or Northumbrian, but is 


well developed in Mercian. 
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“3, The u-, o-umlaut of e to eo, and of i to io, eo, 
occurs at least more regularly in Mercian than in WS. 
and the other dialects. 

“Tt is true that these peculiarities give no sharp out- 
lines to Mercian, yet they sufficiently characterize it as 
a dialect, and not merely as Northumbrian modified by 
West Saxon scribes, or the reverse.” 


1. The Day of Judgment. 


The text is from Skeat’s edition of Matthew, normal- 
ized like the last. There is a difference of opinion about 
the date of the Gloss. Skeat says (ed. of Mark, p. xii) 
that it may be referred to the latter half of the tenth 
century, Brown (Part L., p. 83) would date it just before 
the decay of Latin studies to which Alfred testifies; the 
latter also infers that its origin was not near the Kentish 
border. The phonological and inflectional points of dif- 
ference from both West Saxon and Northumbrian should 
be noted. 

The passage is as follows : — 


And? mi%-py®? eymep ponne Sunu® Monnes in Srymme 
his, and alle* englas mid hine, ponne® gesitep® on sedle’ 
his prymmes. And gesomnade® béo3 beforan him alle‘ 


1 Represented in MS. only by 4 MS. ealle; ais more common 


the abbreviation ; and occurs but 
once in the Gospel, and is accord- 
ingly restored here; a, too, is more 
likely to occur in proclitics. 

2 Both mid and mid are found; 
here the following » may have 
influenced. 

3 MS. sune, 


before 1 + cons., though eall and 
healf are somewhat exceptional. 
5 ponne is much commoner, 
and so o before nasals in general. 
6 MS. gesitep. 
7 This word has p and t (tt), 
as well as d. 
8 MS. gesomnede. 
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péode, and gescéadep’ hiz in twa,? swa hiorde® ascéadep* 
scép from ticnum. And setep pa scép® on pa® swidran 
halfe,* his ticcen ponne on pa winstran halfe.” Ponne 
cweep® se Cyning p&ém pe on pa swipran halfe his béon, 
“Cumap,’ geblétsade mmes Feeder, gesittad rice Pte éow 
geiarwad” wees from setnisse middangeardes. For-pon-Se 
mec™ yngrade,” and ge sildun mé etan; mec pyrste, and 
gé saldun” mé drincan; cuma ic wes, and gé feormadun 
mec"; nacud ic wes, and gé wrigun™ mec; untrum,” and 
gé néosadun min; in carcerne™ ic wes, and ge cwomun” 
to mé.” Ponne andswarigap* him™ [p&m] sdpfeste,” 
cweepende,” “Dryhten, hwonne” geségun™ wé %8é hyng- 
vende, and wé faddun* pé? oppe pyrstigne, and wé pé 
drincan saldun? hwanne” ponne geségun™ wé pé™ cuman, 
and gefeormadun 6é€"? oppe nacudne, and wé pec! 
wrigun"? opse hwonne” wé pé" ségun untrymne” opse 
in cwarterne,” and wé cwomun” to pé?” And and- 
swarade se Cyning, cwep to heom,” “Sop ic seege éow, 
swa longe swa gé dydun anum pe™ l&sesta*® para bropre”™ 


1MS. gesceadip. wreogan, but this verb is ex- 

2MS. tu, but less common. ceptional. 

3 heorde also occurs. 16 With i-umlaut, and without. 

4 MS. ascadebp. 16 MS. carkeern. 

5 MS. scap. 17 MS. coman. 

6 Lat. omits suis. 18 MS. andswerigab. 

7 MS. healfe. 19 Sing. him, plur. heom. 

8 Usual form for pres., as well 20 -feeste rather more common. 
as pret.; pres. also eweb. 21 eweepende nearly as com- 

9 MS. cymebp. mon as cwepende. 

10 Less common than gegear- 22 hwanne and hwonne about 
wad. equal. 

11 mee, Sec rather commoner 23 MS. gesagun. 
in acc. 24 MS. foeddan. 

12 Loss of initial h exceptional. 25 MS. quartern. 

13 MS. salden. 26 Here nom.; pe occasional 


14MS. forms are wriogan, forse. 


Io 


4) 
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mine,’ gé mé dydun.’” Pponne cwep se Cyning é¢c to pém 
pa-pe on p&m winstran halfe béopan, “Gewitap from mé, 
awergde,? in éce‘ f¥r, Pte wes geiarwad’ Feder® min® 
déofle and his englum.’ For-pon-pe mec’ hyngrede, and 
gé ne saldun mé etan; mec® dyrste, and gé ne saldun mé 
drincan; cuma® ic wes, and gé ne feormadun mec*; nacud, 
and gé ne wrigun” mec*; untrum”™ and in carcerne,” and 
gé ne néosadun min.” Ponne andswarigad hie swélce,” 
eweepende,“ “Dryhten, hwanne” geségun’® wé 66° hyng- 
rende, oppe pyrstigne, oppe cuman, opdse untrum,” oppe 
in carcerne,” and wé ne pegnadun™® pé?” Ponne and- 
swarap” heom,” ewepende,* “Sop ic secge Gow, swa longe 
swa gé ne dydun anum meodumra” pissa, ne mé gé ne 
dydun.” And g&p” hiz in &ce* tintergu,” pa sdpfeste™ 
ponne in &ce* lif. 


1 See p. 253, note 26. 

2MS. dydon. 

3 MS. aweergede. 

4 gzce rather more common. 
5 MS. geiarward. 

6 Cf. the Latin of this text. 
7 MS. englas. 

8 See p. 253, note 11. 

9 MS. cuman. 


14 See p. 253, note 21. 

15 See p. 253, note 22. 

16 See p. 253, note 23. 

lv MS. carcreenne. 

18 MS. begnedun. 

19 MS. andswareb. 

20 See p. 258, note 18. 

21 MS. meoduma. 

22 More common than gav; 


10 See p. 253, note 14. 

ll See p. 258, note 15. 

12 MS. carkern. 

13 MS. swilce; the only other 
instance in the Gospel is sweelce. 


influence of the sing.? 

23 Only instance of u in plur. 
of disyllabic neuters; cf. ticcen, 
above. 

24 See p. 253, note 20. 


2. Psalm XX. (XXI.) 


The Psalm is taken from the Vespasian Psalter as 
printed in Sweet’s Oldest English Texts. This was 
formerly regarded as Kentish, and even yet Brown 
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(Part I., p. 82) is inclined to think that its Mercian 
is that of the region adjoining Kent. Sweet (p. 184) 
refers the gloss to the first half of the ninth century. 
The forms are less varied than in the last. The Latin 
is the Vulgate version, collated with that on which the 
gloss is based. 

The text is : — 


Dryhten, in megne sinum bid geblissad cyning; ond 
ofer h&lu dine gefis' swidlice! Lust sawle his 3a saldes 
him, ond willan weolera his Si ne bisceredes hine. For- 
don Si forecwOme hine in blédsunge”? swéétnisse*; di 
settes héafde his bég of stane déorwyrdum.* Lif bed, 
ond 6a saldes him lengu dega’ in weoruld weorulde. 
Micel is wuldur his in h&lu dinre; wuldur end micelne 
whte a onsetes ofer hine. For-Son st selest hine im 
blédsunge in weoruld weorulde; di geblissas hine in 
gefian mid ondwleotan® dinum. For-son cyning gehyhted 
in Dryhtne, and in mildheortnisse Ses héstan ne bid 
onstyred. Sie [bid] giméted hond din allum féondum 
sinum; sie swidre sin gemeéted alle dae sec’ figas. 
Di setes hie swéswé ofen fyres in tid gndwleotan* 
Sines; Dryhten in eorre his gedreéfed hie, ond forswilged 
hie f¥r. Wéstem heara of eorsan da forspildes, and séd 
heara from bearnum mgnna. For-don hie onh&éldun® in 
sé yfel; ddhtun gedeht det hie ne mehtun gesteadul- 
festian. For-Son dt setes hie bec, in lafum sinum su 
gearwas ondwleotan heara. Hefe ip, Dryhten, in megne 
dSinum; we singad and singad megen din. 


1 MS. gefihd. 6 In this word io is commoner ; 
2 We should expect bleedsunge. but the rule is eo. 

3 MS. swetnisse. 7 MS. Se. 

4 MS. deorwyrdem. 8 MS. endwliotan ; see note 5. 


5 MS. dega. 9 MS. onheldon. 
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Domine, in virtute tua letabitur rex; et super salutare 
tuum exultabit vehementer. Desiderium cordis' ejus 
tribuisti ei, et voluntate labiorum ejus non fraudasti 
eum. Quoniam prevenisti eum in benedictionibus dul- 
cedinis; posuisti in capite ejus coronam de lapide pre- 
tioso. Vitam petiit? a? te,’ et tribuisti ei longitudinem 
dierum in seculum, et in seculum secul. Magna est 
gloria ejus in salutari tuo; gloriam et magnum decorem 
impones super eum. Quoniam dabis eum in benedictionem 
in seculum seculi; letificabis eum in gaudio cum vultu 
tuo. Quoniam rex sperat® in Domino, et in misericordia 
Altissimi non commovebitur. Inveniatur manus tua omni- 
bus inimicis tuis; dextera tua inveniat* omnes qui te 
oderunt. Pones eos ut clibanum ignis in tempore vultus 
tui; Dominus in ira sua conturbabit eos, et devorabit eos 
ignis. Fructum eorum de terra perdes; et semen eorum 
a filiis hominum. Quoniam declinaverunt in te mala; 
cogitaverunt consilia,’ que® non potuerunt stabilire. Quo- 
niam pones eos dorsum’; in reliquis tuis preeparabis 
vultum eorum. LExaltare, Domine, in virtute tua; can- 
tabimus et psallemus virtutes tuas. 


1MS. anime. 3 MS. sperabit. ® MS. quod. 
2MS. petit. 4 MS. inveniit. 7 MS. deorsum. 
5 MS. consilium. 


Ill. Kentisu. 


The preference for the e-sound (both long and short) 
is, according to Zupitza (Haupt’s Zeitschrift, XXI. 4), 
characteristic of the Kentish dialect. Sievers remarks 
(§ 154) that a distinctive characteristic of Kentish is 
the substitution of e, é, for y, ¥, and to some extent the 
converse. 
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In our reproduction of the following pieces, ¢ is 
employed only where it is found in the MSS., in order 
to avoid confusion between the theoretical and the 


MS. e. 
1. Lufa’s Confirmation of her Bequest. 


The will of which this is the concluding portion 
dates from 832. It is printed by Sweet in his Oldest 
English Texts, pp. 446-447, and by Earle, Land Charters, 
pp. 165-166. Earle adds: “This piece is given in 
Thorpe’s Analecta as a specimen of East Anglian; 
but Kemble remarked that Mundlingham is in Kent.” 

Note the e (é) for « (#), ia (ia) for eo (é0); 
b for f is of course not peculiar to Kentish (I. 1. 30). 

The text is as follows: — 


*K Ic Luba, éadmod Godes siwen, das foreewedenan god, 
and sas elmessan, gesette and gefestnie, ob minem erfe- 
lande et Mundlingham, 8ém hiium to Cristes cirican; and 
ic bidde, and an Godes libgendes naman bebiade, 3%®m 
men Se dis land and dis erbe hebbe et Mundlingham, set 
hé as god fordléste 66 wiaralde ende. Se man, se dis 
healdan wille, and léstan set ic beboden hebbe an disem 
gewrite, sé him seald and gehealden sia _hiabenlice 
blédsung; se his ferwerne, odde hit agéle, sé him seald 
and gehealden helle wite, bate hé to fulre bote gecerran 
wille, Gode and mannum. Uene ualete. 

* Lufe pincggewrit. 


2. The Kentish Hymn. 
The Hymn is No. 8 of Grein’s Bibliothek CII. 290- 
_ 291). The text is conformed to that of Kluge in his 
Lesebuch, pp. 111-112. 
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To be noted are the io, ia for eo (hiofen, hiafen), 
io for 60, e for x (fegere, Feder, heleda, -fest), # for 
é, i.e. G& (bl#€tsiad, hrzmig) and for ie (geflzmdest), 
and especially the e for y (senna, gefelled), and é for 
y (alés, geréna). Standard West Saxon vowels are 
also found, and perhaps indicate a West Saxon scribe. 

With respect to consonants, the omission of the mid- 
dle one of three is noted by Zupitza as characteristic 
(enlum). The loss of final d (walden) is found 
elsewhere in Kentish (Zupitza, p. 11); but see also 
I. 1.14. Ne (mge, neg) for ng (eynine, cyninge; cf. 
pineg-, p. 257, 1. 12) is another mark (Zupitza, p. 18). 

The Hymn is as follows: — 


Wuton wuldrian weorada Dryhten, 
halgan hliosorewidum _ hiofenrices Weard, 
lufian liofwendum lifes Agend, 
and him simle sio  sigefest wuldor 
5 uppe mid enlum and on eordan sibb [5] 
gumena gehwilcum goodes_willan! 
We 6 heriad halgum stefnum, 
and pé bl&tsia3 —_ bilewitne Feder, 
and 6 panciad, pioda Walden, 
10 Sines weordlican _ wuldordréames [x0] 
and Sare miclan megena geréna, 
Se 3 God Dryhten gastes mehtum 
hafest on gewealdum _hiofen and eorSan, 
an €ce Feder, elmehtig God! 
15 Du eart cyninga Cyninge cwicera gehwilces; [15] 
Su eart sigefest Sunu and sod Hélend 
ofer ealle gesceft angla and manna! 
Du Dryhten God on dréamum wunast 
on s&re upplican esdelan ceastre, 
2o Fréa folea gehwes, swa sti et fruman w&re [20] 


Io 


it) 


20 
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efenéadig Bearn agenum Feder! 

Di eart heofenlic lioht and det halige lamb, 
de Oi’ manscilde middangeardes 

for pire arfestnesse  ealle towurpe, 

fiond gefl#mdest, folle generedes, 

blode gebohtest bearn Israéla 

6a St ahdfe durh set halige triow 

dinre 6rowunga  d6riostre senna, 

peet SG on hé&ahsetle heafena rices 

sitest sigehremig on $a swidran hand 
Sinum God-Feder gasta gemyndig. 

Mildsa ni meahtig manna cynne, 

and of leahtrum alés ine 8a liofan gesceft, 
and ts hale gedo, _helesa Sceppend, 

nisa Nergend, for dines naman are! 

Du eart sddlice  simle hale, 

and Si eart ana Xce Dryhten, 

and da ana bist eallra Déma 

ewucra ge déadra, Crist Nergend, 
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[25] 


[30] 


[35] 


for-San Si on Srymme ricsast and on brinesse [4o] 


and on annesse, ealles Waldend, 
hiofena héahcynine, Haliges Gastes 
fegere gefelled in Feder wuldre! 


1MS. dy. 


APPENDIX V. 
I-UMLAUT ILLUSTRATED FROM GOTHIC. 


The earliest Germanic language represented by exist- 
ing specimens is the Gothic. Much the most consider- 
able part of these specimens consists of fragments of a 
translation of the Bible, or rather of the Bible with 
the exception of the Books of Kings, made by Wulfila 
(less correctly, Ulphilas), a Goth of the fourth century. 
While it would be a serious error to regard Gothic as the 
parent of the other Germanic tongues, it is undoubtedly 
true that in many respects it most nearly represents 
what we may conceive to have been the character of the 
Primitive Germanic language. In particular, the origi- 
nal vowels of stem-endings and inflectional terminations 
are often extant in Gothic, while by the time of Old 
English they are either lost, or exist in a modified form. 

From what has been said, it is manifest that a compari- 
son of Gothic forms with those of Old English is often 
very instructive. The phenomenon known as i-umlaut, 
for example, becomes much more intelligible through such 
a comparison, as a few illustrations will render evident. 

In the revised version of 2 Cor. 10. 12, the marginal 
reading is, “For we are not bold to judge ourselves 
among... certain of them that commend themselves.” 
The Gothic has, “ Unte ni gadaursum démjan unsis 
silbans,” etc. Here the English word judge is repre- 

268 
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sented by the Gothic démjan (pronounced démyan), to 
which corresponds the OE. déman. Again, for OE. 
séc(e)an (114), nerian (116), the Gothic has sdkjan, 
nasyan (s changing to r), as in Lk. 19.10: “Qam auk 
sunus mans sdkjyan jah nasjan pans fralusanans.” 

According to 103, the ind. pres. 3 sing. of forbéodan 
is forbiet or forbiett. The corresponding Gothic form 
occurs in Lk. 8. 25: “ Hwas siai sa, ei jah windam 
faurbiudis jah watnam?” (Who then is this, that 
he commandeth even the winds and the water(s)?) 
The stem of the Gothic verb faurbiudi/ is biud-, which 
in OE. is represented by béod-. Umlaut is caused by 
the -- of the ending -i4, which is sometimes retained in 
OE. as -(e)d, but frequently disappears, according to 23 
and 34. Similarly Gothic fraliwsi/ is represented in 
OE. by forliest, as in Lk. 15. 8, where, for the “if she 
lose one piece” of the English, the Gothic has, “ jabai 
fraliusié dvakmin ainamma.” Again, take the OE. 
hatan, of which the ind. pres. 3 sing. is hxt(t). Here 
the Gothic infinitive is hactan, and the ind. pres. 3 sing. 
haiti. Thus, in Lk. 15. 9, “gahaitis frijondjos” (call- 
eth together her friends). 

In Mk. 1. 16, where our version has net, the OE. has 
nett, and the Gothic nati: “ wairpandans nati in marein.” 
The doubling of t is to be accounted for according to 36, 
as the Gothic stem-ending was ya. For OE. cynn the 
Gothic has kunt, as in Mk. 8.12: “ Hwa pata kunt taikn 
sdkeip?” (What would be the OE. representatives of 
tatkn and sdkeis?) In Mk. 7. 35, where the OE. has 
“tungan bend,” the Gothic has “band tuggons.” 

Many more illustrations might be given, but these will 
no doubt suffice to render the principle clear. 


APPENDIX VI. 
SPECIMENS OF OLD GERMANIC DIALECTS. 


The chief Germanic dialects cognate with the Old 
English are Gothic, Old High German, Old Saxon, Old 
Norse, and Old Frisian (cf. Sievers’ Gram. of OF. 1, 
and my Phonological Investigation of OF.). Of these, 
Gothic is the oldest, and Old Norse and Old Frisian, 
in their present forms, the latest; the others are fairly 
contemporary with Old English. By a comparison of 
these tongues, the basic, unitary Germanic language 
is reconstructed. Thus, to take a few of the words 
introduced below, we gain the Germanic stems ain-, 
one; gast-, guest or stranger; siuk-, sick; kwepan, 
say; others will readily be discovered by a little atten- 
tion. In general, the Gothic forms stand nearest to 
the Primitive Germanic, but some Gothic words have 
died out, or are replaced by others in the remaining 
tongues. The Germanic forms of many English words 
are given in the New English Dictionary, with those of 
the cognate dialects, and in some cases the remoter 
Indo-European form. 

As far as possible, the texts below repose upon the 
same original, Matt. 25. 88-46. This affords an oppor- 
tunity for comparison with Selection III, pp. 134-136, 
and with the dialectic texts on pp. 256-262. There 
being no corresponding prose text of Old Saxon, the 
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poetic paraphrase, from the Heliand, is thrown to the 
end. The Old Frisian stands by itself, its documents 
being chiefly legal. 

As the Gothic text of this chapter covers only verses 
38 to 46, the corresponding selections have been limited 
to these verses. 


GorTuHic. 


[From the version by Wulfila (ca. 311-383); see the article on Wul- 
fila by Sievers, in Paul’s Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie, Vol. 2. 
w has been substituted for the v used by the Germans in their editions, 
and the quantity of the vowels has been marked more regularly than 
usual; ai is generally long, but is short in aippau (cf. ON. ea), fairra, 
garaihtans ; ei is always long (like Eng. ee).] 


“F[wanuh pan puk séhwum gast, jah galapodédum ?? 
aippau nagadana, jah wasidédum? hwanuh pan _ puk 
séhwum siukana aippau in karkarai,? jah atiddjédum ? du 
pus?” Jah andhafjands sa piudans* qipip du im, 
“Amen qipa izvis, jah panei tawidédup ainamma pizé 
minnistané bropré meinaizé, mis tawidédup.”  Panuh 
qipip jah paim af hleidumein férai, “Gaggip fairra mis, 
jus fraqipanans,> in f6n pata aiweino,® pata manwido 
unhulpin’ jah aggilum is. Unte grédags® was, jan ni 
gébup mis matjan*®; afpaursips was, jan ni dragkidédup 
mik; gasts, jan ni galapodédup mik ; naqaps, jan ni wasidé- 
dup mik; siuks jah in karkarai, jan ni gaweisodédup meina.” 
Panuh andhafjand jah pai qipandans, “ Frauja," hwan puk 
séhwum grédagana, aippau afpaursidana, aippau gast, aip- 


pau naqadana, aippau siukana, aippau in karkarai, jan ni 
1See Glossary, geladian. 6 From same Indo-European 
2¥From Latin. root as Gr. aldév, Lat. @vum. 
3As if OE. *ztéodon (from 7Cf. OE. unhold(a). 
*eetgangan). 8 Cf. Eng. greedy. 
4 See Gl. deoden. 9 Verb ; cf. Gl. mete. 


5 Like OK. foreweden. 10 ok for nk. 11 See Gl. fréa. 


Io 


5 


Io 
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andbahtidédeima! pus?” Panuh andhafjip im qipands, 
“Amen qipa izwis, jah panei ni tawidédup ainamma pizé 
leitilané, mis ni tawidédup.” Jah galeipand? pai in bal- 
wein ® aiweinon, ip pai garaihtans * in libain aiweinon. 

1Cf. OF. ambiht, German 3 Cf. OF. bealu. 
Amt. 2 See Gl. lidan. 4 Cf. German gerecht. 


Otp Hien GERMAN. 


[The longer extract is from Sievers’ edition of Tatian. The Latin ver- 
sion of the Gospel harmony by the Assyrian Tatian (second century) was 
translated by a monk of Fulda, a.p. 830-835. The dialect is East Frank- 
ish. The translation is, in general, much more literal than that of the 
Rhine Frankish version, a specimen of which, from the beginning of the 
ninth century, is given in a note (from Hench’s edition of the Mousee 
Fragments). 

uu is of course used for w.] 


“Uuanne gisahun uuir thih gast uuesentan, inti gihalo- 
tunmés? thih? oda nacotan, inti bithactumés?? oda 
uuanne gisdhumés thih unmahtigan oda in carkere, inti 
quamunmés zi thir?” Inti antlingenti ther cunig? quidit 
in, “ Uuar quidih iu, so lango s6 ir tatut einemo fon thesén 
minén bruoderon minniston, thanne tatut iriz mir.” Thanne 
quidit her thén thié zi sineru uuinistrtin sint, “ Eruuizzet 
fon mir, ir foruuergiton, in éuuin fiur, thaz dar garo 
ist themo diufale inti sinén engilon. Mih hungrita, inti 
ir ni gabut mir ezzan; mih thursta, inti ir ni gabut mir 
trincan ; ih uuas gast, inti ir ni gihalotut mih; nacot, inti ir 
ni bithactut mih; unmahtic inti in carkere, inti ir ni uuisdtut 
min.” Thanne antlingent sié inti quedent, “ Trohtin,* 


1Cf. German holen. 2 German bedecken. German Konig. 

#The Mousee Matthew has here: 

‘¢Truhtin, huuanne kasahun uuir dih hungragan, odo durstagan, 
odo gast, odo nahhatan, odo siuhhan, s6 in carcere, enti ni ambahti- 
tum dir?” Danne antuurtit im quidit, ‘‘ Uuar iu sagem, sd lange so 
ir iz ni tatut einhuuelihhemo dero minnisténo, noh mir iz ni tatut.” 
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uuanne gisahun uuir thih hungrentan, oda thurstentan, oda 
gast, oda nacotan, oda unmahtigan, oda in carkere, inti ni 
ambahtitumés thir?” Thanne antlingit her in quedenti, 
“ Unar quidih iu, s6 lango so ir ni tatut einemo fon thén 
minniron, noh mir ni tatut.” Inti farent thié in éuuinaz 
uuizzi, thié rehton in éuuin lib. 


Otp Norse. 


[The Old Norse extract is from the version of Odd the Wise, which 
was printed in 1540, and is here printed from the text in Sweet’s Icelandic 
Prose Reader, w being substituted for v. Sweet says of Odd’s work 
(p. 488): “It is well worthy to stand by the side of that of Tyndal or 
Luther, and higher praise could hardly be given to it. Like our own Ver- 
sion, it was made just at the right time, when the spoken language was 
in the main still pure and classical, but yet rich and flexible enough to be 
easily adapted to the idioms and vocabulary of the Greek and Hebrew.’’| 


“ Hwenar sau wer pig hungradan, og sdddum pig? edr 
pyrstan, swo wer gefum pér drekka? edr hwenar sium 
wer pig gestkominn, og hystum? pig? eda nakinn, og 
kl#ddum pig? eda hwenar sau wer pig sjikan, eda i myrk- 
wastofu,? og komum til pin?” Og konungrinn® mun+# 
swara, og segja til peirra, “Sannliga segi eg ydr, hwat pér 
gjordut* einum af pessum minum minztum br®drum, pat 
gjordu pér mér.” a mun hann og segja til peirra sem til 
winstri handar eru, “Farit burt fra mér, pér bélwadir,> i 
eilifan eld, pann sem fyri biinn er fjandanum og hans drum. 
Pwiat hungradr war eg, og pér gafut mér eigi at® eta; 
pyrstr war eg, og pér gafut mér eigi at drekka; gestr war 


1The verb hysa, from his, land for shallorwill; cf. the Eng. 


house. Dial. Dict. 

2¢ Mirkcloset’ (stofa = Ger- 4 Gar is still used in Burns ; 
man Stube, Eng. stove). cf. New Eng. Dict. 

3_inn is the postpositive article. 5 See Gothic, p. 272, note 3. 


4 Still used dialectally in Eng- 6 So in Eng. ado, from at do. 


Io 
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eg, og pér hystud mig eigi; nakinn war eg, og pér kla@ddut 
mig eigi; sjtkr og i myrkwastofu war eg, og pér witjudut 
min eigi.” a munu peir swara og segja, “ Herra, hwenar 
siu wer pig hungradan eda pyrstan, gest eda nakinn, 

5 sjikan eda i myrkwastofu, og hofum pér eigi pjonat?” 
pa mun hann swara peim og segja, “ Sannliga segi eg yor, 
hwat pér gjérdut eigi einum af pessum enum minztum, pat 
gjordut pér mér eigi.” Og munu peir pa ganga I eilifar 
pislir, en réttlatir i eilifit lif. 


Oxup FRISIAN. 


[Though the texts of Old Frisian are of a comparatively late period, 
its grammatical condition fairly entitles it to rank with Old High German 
and Old Saxon. The extract which follows is from a paraphrase of the 
Ten Commandments which serves as a preface to a certain code of laws 
(Richthofen, Friesische Rechtsquellen, pp. 131-132). Frisian is next of kin 
to Old English among the Germanic dialects (Sievers, Gram. 1; Siebs, 
Zur Geschichte der Englisch-Friesischen Sprache, Halle, 1889.] 


Thin God thet is thi éna, ther skippere is himulrikes 
and irthrikes, tham skaltu thiania. Thu ne skalt thines 
Godis ngma nawet* idle untfa, thermithi send ti urbéden ? 
alle ménétha.2 Thu skalt firiat thene hélega Sunnandi, 

5 hwante God hini reste tha hi eskipin® hede himulrike 
and irthrike; thérumbe® skaltu ierne’ firia thene hélega 
Sunnandi. Thu skalt éria* thinne feder and thinne méder, 
thet tu theste® langor libbe. Thu ne skalt nenne mgn- 
slaga diia. 


10K. nawiht ; see Gl. naht. ® German darum. 

2Eng. forbid. TOE. georne. 

3German Meineid. 8 German ehren. 

4 German feiern. ®° German desto, OE. des-de. 


5 With the prefix e- compare 
Eng. y- in yclept. 
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Otp Saxon. 


[Next to Old Frisian, Old Saxon is most nearly related to Old English. 
It is interesting, too, because a considerable part of an OE. poem, the 
Genesis, has been adapted from an Old Saxon original (see Cook and 
Tinker, Select Translations from Old English Poetry, pp. 104-105, 184-185). 
The most important text is the Heliand, written between 822 and 840, a 
versified harmony of the Gospels. Our extract consists of vv. 4405-4451 
of the Munich MS. ] 

Huan gisah thi man énig 


bethuungen an sulicun tharabun? Huat, thu habes allar6 
thiod6 giuuald, 

jac sO samo ther6 médmo __ ther6 the io manno barn 

geuunnun an thesaro uueroldi.” Than sprikid im eft 
Uualdand God: 

“$6 huat s6’gi dadun,” quidit he, ‘an iuuues Drohtines 5 
namon, 

gddes fargabun an Godes éra 

thém mannum the hér minniston sindun  thero nu undar 
thesaru menegi stand{[a ]d, 

endi purh 6dmodi = arme uuarun 

uueros, huand sie minan uuilleon fremidun,— _ _ s6 huat s6 
gi im iuuuaro uuelono fargabun, 

| gidadun thurh diurida mina, that antfeng tuuua Drohtin 10 
selbo, 

thiu helpe quam te Hebencuninge. Bethiu uuili iu the 
hélago Drohtin 

l6n6n tuuufan] gilobon; — gibid tuu lif éuuig.” 

Uuendid ina than Uualdand an thea uuinistron hand, 

the Drohtin tethém farduanun mannun,  sagad im that sie 
sculin thea dad antgelden, 

thea man iro méngiuuerk: “Nu gi fan mi sculun,” 15 
quidit he, 

“farun sO farflocane an that fiur éuuig 

that thar gigareuuid uuard Godes andsacun, 

fiund6 folke _ be firinuuerkun, 

huand gi minihulpun than mi hunger endi purst 


10 


20 
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uuégde te uundrun,  eftha ik geuudadies los 

geng idmermod—  uuas mi grotun tharf; 

than ni habde ik thar énige helpe _ than ik geheftid uuas, 

an lithokospun bilokan, — eftha mi legar bifeng, 

suara suhti; than ni uueldun gi min siokes thar 

uuisOn mid uuihti. Ni uuas iu uuerd éouuiht 

that gi min gehugdin; _ bethiu gi an hellie sculun 

tholon an thiustre.” Than sprikid imu eft thiu thiod 
angegin : 

“Uuola, Uualdand God,” quedad sie, - “hui uuilt thu so 
uuit thit uuerod sprekan, 

mahlien uuid these menegi? Huan uuas thi Io manno 
tharf, : 

gumono godes?  Huat, sie it al be thinun gébun é[g jun, 

uuelon an the[sa]ro uueroldi.” Than sprikid eft Uualdand 
God: 

“Than gi thea armostun,” quidid he, ‘“eldibarno, 

manno thea minnist6n an Iuuuomu méddsebon, 

helidos farhugdun, _létun sea iu an iuuuomu hugi léthe, 

bedéldun sie iuuuaro diurda, than dadun giiuuomu Droht- 
ine so sama, 

giuuernidun imu iuuuaro uuelond; bethiu ni uuili tu 
Uualdand God 

antfahen Fader iuuua, ac gi an that fiur sculun 

an thene diopun dod _ _—_ diublun thionon, 

uurédun uuidersakun, huand gi sd uuarhtun biuoran.” 

Than aftar thém uuordun — skédit that uuerod an tué, 

thea godun endithea ubilon. Farad thea fargriponon man 

an thea hétun hel _hriuuigméde, 

thea faruuarhton uueros,  uuiti antfahat, 

ubil endilés. Lédid tip thanen 

hér Hebencuning thea hlittaron théoda 

an that langsame lioht; _— thar is lif éunig, 

gigareuuid Godes riki gddaré thiado. 


‘VOCABULARY. 





VOCABULARY. 


[The vowel 2 follows ad, and @ follows t. The main or typical forms 
of words are those of Early West Saxon, the dialectic or late forms of the 
poetry and of Appendix IV. being referred to that as the standard. Actual 
forms, when different from the type, are enclosed in parenthesis. Figures 
in parenthesis refer to paragraphs (and subdivisions) of the Grammar. 
Semicolons are employed to separate different groups-of meanings; defi- 
nitions separated by commas are more nearly synonymous. The sign < 
indicates derivation from. Modern English words cited in brackets, and 
not preceded by c/., are direct derivatives; cognates thus cited are directly 
derived from the common ancestral form; where the relationship is more 
remote, or only a part of the word corresponds, cf. precedes. Old English 
words preceded by cf. or see are parallel or related forms. Direct deriva- 
tives included among the definitions are not repeated in brackets. Thé 
asterisk before a word indicates a theoretical form; for the manner in 
which such are framed see my Phonological Investigation of Old English 
(Ginn & Co.). The ending -lic(e) is assigned to adjectives and adverbs 


employed in the poetry; -lic(e) to those in prose.] 


A. 


a, always ; repeated for emphasis, 
a aa, for ever and ever. ([Cf. 
Mod. Eng. ay, from an allied 
root; in ME. our word appears 
as 0, 00,—so in Chaucer, Tr. 
and Cress. 2. 10384: ‘for ay 
and oo.’ | 

a- (142). 

a-belgan (III. 104), anger, in- 
cense. 

a-béodan (II. 108), announce, 
communicate. 

a-beran (IV. 105), carry, convey ; 
sustain. 

a&-blawan (R. 109), blow. 





a-bregdan (III. 104, 28), liberate, 
disengage. [Cf£.Spenser’s abrade, 
abrayd, abraid, e.g. F.Q.3. 11.8.] 

a-butan, about, around. 

ae (ah) (4), but. 

a-cennan (113), produce, beget, 
bring forth. 

acol-mod (58, 146), frightened, 
terrified. 

adesa (58), adze, hatchet. 

adl (51. b), disease. 

a-dr#dan (R. 110), fear. 

a-dréogan (II. 103), endure. 

a-drifan (1. 102), expel. 

a-dun(e), down. [< of dine; see 
din. | 

ce, see €ce. 
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zcer (48), field. [Cf. Mod. Eng. 
broad acres, God’s Acre, the 
latter as in Longfellow’s poem ; 
Ger. Acker. Cognate with Lat. 
ager, Gr. aypés. | 

#dre (édre), straightway, imme- 
diately, at once. 

#fen (47.7), evening (but evening 
itself is from the derivative #fn- 
ung). ([Ger. Abend.] 

#fen-glomung (51. 3), evening 
twilight. (Cf. Mod. Eng. gloam- 
ing. | 

efestfull (146), envious. [zfest 
is compounded of zf-, a parallel 
form of of, and ést, q.v.] 

efestian (118), envy, be envious 
at. 

zfestig (146), envious. 

zfre, ever, always; zfre ne, 
never. Lafterward. 

eefter, afler ; according to ; about ; 

efter-Son-de, after. 

®g- (142). 

_ &g-flota (53), sea-floater, ship. 

#g-hwa (88), every one; neut. 
every thing. 

zg-hwanan (75), from all sides, 
on all sides. 

#g-hwile (-hwylc) (89), every 
(one), any (one). 

#gder ge... ge (202), both... 
and. 

zeht (51. 6), cowncil. 

®ht (51. 1), possession; plur. 


goods. [Cf. agan. | 
#1 (51. b), awl. [Ger. Ahle.] 
#le (89. a), each, every, all. 
(Mod. Eng. each. | 
zlde, see ielde. 
zlmesse (el-) (53. 1), alms. 


[See New Eng. Dict. s.v. alms. ] 
zl-mihtig (-mihti) (57. 3), al- 
mighty. [Ger. allmdchtig. | 





VOCABULARY. 


ZEl-myrcan (53), plur. Hihiopians. 

#metta (53), leisure. [Cf. 
zmtig. | 

#mtig (57. 3; 146), empty, void. 
[Cf. #metta. ] 

gene, Once. ; 

enig (89. a; 154. a; 146), any 
(one). [<an; Ger. einig. ] 

eppel-bere (59, 146), fruit-bear- 
ing. 

zr (47), copper. [See ar, copper ; 
cf. the Ger. adj. ehern. ] 

zr, adv., before, formerly, afore- 
time, ago; frequently to be 
regarded as a mere sign of the 
pluperfect tense. 

gr, prep., before. [Mod. Eng. ere. ] 

#r-dzeg (438. 2), dawn, break of 
day. 

#rend-wreca (53), ambassador, 
envoy. [Cf. Mod. Eng. errand ; - 
OE. wrecan has a sense = re- 
late. | 

zrest, jirst, at first, in the Jirst 
place. (Mod. Eng. erst; Ger. 
erst. | 

#r-ge-don (62), previously done, 
former. ([#r-+ don. | 

gern (47), edijice. 

#rra (67, 60), former. 

#r-d3am-Ve, before. 


#r-wacol (57, 146), wakeful, 
sleepless. 
zse-plega (58, 147), ash-play, 
spear-play. 


eese-rof (58, 147), spear-valiant, 
valiant with the spear. 

xt (47), food. (Cf. etan.] 

et (4), at; from; to (New Eng. 
Di CUS. VikG0ap Wer Lily) 

eet- (142). 

zet-berstan (III. 104), escape. 

et-bregdan (III. 104, 162, 28), 
withdraw, take away. 










VOCABULARY. 


zt-€owian (118), appear. 
eetiewan. | 

- et-foran, before. 

eet-geedere, together ; strengthen- 
ing samod,—samod etged- 
ere = Lat. simul. 

zt-iewan (118), reveal, display. 
(Cf. etéowian. ] 

eet niehstan, see niehstan. 

eetywan, see zetiewan. 

edel-boren (62; 57.3; 147), high- 
born, patrician. 

sedel-borennes (51.5; 147), noble 
birth, rank, station. 

edele (59), noble, gentle, illustri- 
ous. [Cf. Hthel, Athel-, and 
Ger. edel. } 

edeling (43, 
hero, man. 

w2dda, see oFVe. 

ex (51. 0), av. ([Cf. Gr. agivn, 
Lat. ascia (?), Ger. Axt (the t a 
late addition). ] 

a-f#ran (113), frighten, terrify. 

a-feallan (R. 109), fall. 

a-fédan (113), nowrish, support. 

a-fierran (113), remove, banish, 
put away. [<feorr, by 16. } 

a-fiersian (118), drive away, ban- 
ish. 

a-flieman (113), put to flight, ex- 
pel. 

a-g#lan (-gelan) (113), neglect. 

agan (127), own, possess, have. 
(Cf. Mod. Eng. ought, and see 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon, 
S.v. owe, 2. ] 

a-gan (141), depart. 

a-géan, back. [<ongéan. Dis- 

 tinguish the meaning of this 

word from that of becling. ] 

agen (57. 3), own. [Past part. of 

agan; Ger. eigen. | 

agend (438. 6), owner, possessor. 


(CE. 


143), noble one, 
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a-geotan (II. 103), pour out, dis- 
sipate, destroy. 
a-giefan (V. 106), give, pay. 


a-ginnan (III. 104), begin. _Cf. 
Ger. -ginnen.] 
agnian (118), appropriate. ([Cf. 


agan; Ger. eignen. | 

a-growan (R. 109), grow up, grow 
over. 

ah, see ac. 

a-hebban (VI. 107), raise (i.e. 
utter) ; exalt; endure, suffer, 
undergo. [Ger. erheben. | 

a-hierdan (113), harden (em- 
bolden ?). [Ger. erhdrten. ] 

a-hliehhan (V1.107), rejoice. [Cf. 
Mod. Eng. laugh, Ger. lachen. | 

ahof, see ahebban. 

a-hreéosan (II. 103), fall. 

aht (oht) (47; 89. b), something. 

a-hwettan (118), excite, whet; 
supply, fulfil. (Cf. Mod. Eng. 
whet, Ger. wetzen.| _ 

a-lx#tan (R. 110), give up. 
erlassen }. 

aldor, see ealdor. 

a-lecgean (115, note), deposit. 

a-liefan (113), permit, allow. 
[< leéaf, leave; Ger. erlauben. ] 

a-liehtan (113), illuminate, give 
light to. [<léoht; Ger. er- 
leuchten. } 

a-liesan (-lésan) (113), deliver. 
[Ger. erldsen. | 

a-liesend (43. 6), redeemer. 

an (79), one, a, a@ single, alone; 
wk. ana, alone; on an, anon, 
at once; anra gehwilc, every 
one. [Ger. ein. ] 

and (and), and. 

and- (142). 

and-giet (-git) (47), sense, mean- 
ing, understanding. [Cf. gie- 
tan. | 


[ Ger. 
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and-gietfullice (76), clearly, in- 


telligibly. 
and-lang (gndlang) (58), Jive- 
long, whole, all... long. (Cf. 


Ger. entlang and the Chaucerian 
endelong (Knight’s Tale 1820). ] 

an(d)-lienes (51. 5), image. (Cf. 
Mod. Eng. likeness, Ger. Gleich- 
niss, for (ge)leichniss. | 

and-lifan (51. 6), sustenance. 

and-swarian (gndswarian, gnd- 
sweorian) (118); answer. 

and-swaru (qndswaru) (51. a), 
answer. 

and-weard (58, 146), present. 

and-weardan (gnd-) (113), an- 
swer. 

and-wlita (53), countenance, face ; 
also in the sense of ‘angry coun- 
tenance,’ ‘anger,’ Lat. vultus. 
{[Cf. Ger. Antlitz. ] 

and-wyrdan (113), answer. [Cf. 
Ger. antworten. | 

ain-feaTOy58) plaisir Ci. 
Ger. Hinfalt, einfaltig.] 

angel (48. 4), hook. [Mod. Eng. 
angle, Ger. Angel. | 

an-ginn (ongin) (47), beginning ; 
vehemence, impetwosity, violence. 

an-grislic (58), fierce, raging. 
[Cf. Mod. Eng. grisly. ] 

an-lic (on-) (58), like, similar. 

anlicnes, see andlicnes. 

an-nes (51. 5), oneness, unity. 

an-rzdnes (51. 5), boldness, con- 
Jidence, assurance. 

an-sien (51. 6), countenance. 

an-timber (47), material, sub- 
stance. 

an-weald (43), power, rule, juris- 
diction. [Ger. Anwalt. | 

ar (43), messenger. 

ar (51. b), honor; dignity, station. 
[Ger. Ehre. } 
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ar (47), copper. [See Zr, copper; 
Mod. Eng. ore. | 

a-récean (114), 
erreichen. | 

a-reefnian (118), endure, stand. 

a-réran (118), lift. [Cf. Mod. 
Eng. rear. ] 

a-réadian (118), redden, blush. 
[C£. Ger. errdthen. ] 

a-reccean (114; 164. b), relate, 
narrate, say. 

a-rédian (118), find, choose. 

a-retan (113), gladden. 

ar-feest (58, 146), gracious, lov- 
ing; glorious; often translates 
Lat. pius. [See ar, honor. ] 

ar-feestnes (51.5), kindness ; com- 
passion. 

ar-ge-bland (-blgnd) (47), ming- 
ling of oars, oar-disturbed or 
oar-blending sea. [Cf£., in Rich- 
ard Garnett’s The Mermaid of 
Padstow, the line, ‘ By the skirt 
of the oaréd sea.’ | 

a-risan (I. 102), arise. 

arodlice, immediately, forthwith. 

ar-wela (53), oar-riches, i.e. sea. 

ar-wierde (59, 146), venerable. 
[Cf. Ger. ehrwiirdig. | 

ar-wierdnes (51. 5), reverence. 

ar-yd (51. 0), oar-billow, wave. 

a-scéadan (R. 110), divide. 

ascian (axian) (118; 159.6; 32), 
ask. [Ger. heischen, properly 
eischen. | 

a-secgean (123), say, relate. 

a-sendan (113), send. 

a-settan (113), place, deposit. 

assa (53), ass. 

a-st#nan (113), 
[<stan, by 16.] 

a-stellan (114), establish. 

a-stigan (1.102), ascend, go aboard; 
descend. [Ger. ersteigen. | 


reach.  [Ger. 







adorn, set. 
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a-streccean (114), prostrate. (Cf. 
Mod. Eng. stretch. } 

a-styrian (118), towch. [Cf. Mod. 
Eng. stir. ] 

a-swebban (115. a), put to sleep, 
i.e. slay. 

a-syndrian (118), separate, sever, 
diwide. [Ct Mod. Eng. sun- 
der. | 

a-téon (II. 103), draw; inhale. 

a-teorian (118), fail, give out. 

a-Jennan (115. a), apply, direct. 
[| Cf. Ger. dehnen. | 

a-dindan (III. 104, 62, 60), swell. 

adum (43), son-in-law. [Ger. 
Hidam. | 

adundnan, see adindan. 

a-weccean (114), awaken, arouse. 
[Ger. erwecken. ] 

a-wecgean (115. a), move. 

a-wendan (113), change, shift, 
transform. 

a-wendednes (51. 5), translation, 
version. 

a-wiergan (113), 
part., accursed. 

a-wiht (89.0), aught, a bit ; almost 
as an adv., at all. [Mod. Eng. 
aught. | 

a-wreon (I. 102), clothe. 

a-writan (I. 102), write. 
Ger. reissen, ritzen. ] 

a-wyrcean (114), perform, do. 
[Ger. erwirken. ] 

axian (82), see ascian. 
Eng. dial. aze. | 


curse; past 


[Ct. 


[Mod. 


B. 
bee, back. 
becling, 

"7 b0Ck. 
bed (47. 4), bath. [Ger. Bad.] 
beed-stede (44, 147), gymnasium. 


back; on becling, 





bed-weg (48, 215), 
bath-road. 

baldor, see bealdor. 

ban (47, 24), bone. 
(Elfen) bein. | 

bana (53), slayer, 
{[Mod. Eng. bane. ] 

basnian (118), wait, bide one’s 
time. 

bat (43), boat. 

badian (118), 
baden. } 

be, near; concerning ; according 
to; on. [See New Eng. Dict. 
s.v. by. ] 

be- (142). 

béacen (47, 24), portent ? stand- 
ard? [Mod. Eng. beacon. ]} 

beadu (51. a), battle, war. 

beadu-rof (58), valiant in war. 

beadu-wang (43), battle-plain, 
jield of battle. 

béag (43), torque, armilla, bracelet, 
collar, crown. [Cf. bigan, 103. | 

beald (24), bold. [Ger. bald. ] 

bealdor (baldor) (48), ruler, king. 
[See beald. ] 

bearn (47, 38), son, child. [Scotch 
bairn ; cf. beran. } 

béatan (R. 109), 
strike. 

be-béodan (II. 103), command, 
bid; commend. 

be-bagan (II. 103), encircle, en- 
compass, surround ; extend. 

be-byrgan (113), bury, inter. 

be-cl¥san (113), enclose, shut up. 
[< Lat. clusus, by 16. ] 

béc-r#ding (51. 3), reading. 

be-cuman (IV. 105), come, befall, 
arrive, attain, fall. [Ger. be- 
kommen. } 

be-cwedan (V. 106), say, declare. 
[Mod. Eng. bequeathe. ] 


bath-way, 


(Ger. Bein, 


murderer. 


bathe. [ Ger. 


beat, smite, 


9) 


od 


84 


be-d&lan (1138, 177), deprive. 

bedd (47), bed, couch. (Ger. 
Beit.) 

beeodon, see began. 

be-festan (113), commit, 
over. 

be-fon (R. 110), embrace, grasp, 
comprehend. 

be-foran, before. 

be-gan (141), practise, pursue, 
ply. 

be-gang (43), circuit, compass. 


give 


be-gangan (R. 109), practise; ply. 


bégen (79), both. 

be-gietan (-gitan) (V. 106), ac- 
quire, obtain, reach. 

be-gyrdan (113), begird. 
-giirten. | 

be-hatan (R.110; 164. a), prom- 
ise. 

be-healdan (R. 109), behold. 

be-hefe (59, 165), wseful. 

behd (51. b), sign, proof. 

be-hygdig (57), shrewd, 
cious. 

belg (48), bellows. 

be-limpan (III. 104), belong, per- 
tain. 

be-lacan (II. 103), belock [Shak.], 
enclose. 

be-midan (I. 102), conceal, dis- 
guise. [Ger. -metden.] 

bén (51. b), prayer, petition, en- 
treaty, supplication. [See bena, 
and cf. Mod. Eng. boon. ] 

bena (53), petitioner, suppliant. 
[See ben. | 

be-n#man (113,177), deprive, strip. 

be-neodan, beneath. 

béod (43), table. 

béodan (II. 103), offer ; command. 
(Ger. bieten. | 

beon, see wesan. 

beorg (21, 24), hill, mountain. 


[ Ger. 


saga- 
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[Ger. berg, and Mod. Eng. (ice)- 
berg. | 

beorht (58, 64, 21), bright, fair, 
brilliant, radiant, glorious. 
{Mod. Eng. bright is due to 
metathesis (31). ] 


_beorhte, brightly. 


beorhtnes (51. 5), brightness. 


beorn (48, 21), warrior, hero, 
man. 

béor-scipe (44. 1; 148), banquet, 
feast. / 


bera (53), bear. 

beran (LV. 105; 184. a),bear, carry; 
berende, productive (155. 0). 

be-reafian (118), despoil. [Mod. 
Eng. bereave, Ger. berauben. | 

be-scierian (bi-scerian) (116), 
withhold. 

be-seéon (V. 106, 101), look (often 
almost turn). [Ger. besehen. | 

be-sittan (V. 106), sit in, hold. 
[Ger. besitzen. | 

be-sorgian (118, 142), grieve for, 
be concerned about; translates 
Lat. dolere. [Ger. besorgen. ] 

be-stieman (-stéman) (113), wet, 
moisten. 

be-swican (I. 102), deceive. 

be-swician (118), escape. 

bet, adj., better. 

bet, adv. (77), better. 

be-t&cean (114), assign. 

betst (66), best. 

be-tweoh, among. 

be-tweon, toward. 

be-tweonan, among ; betweéonan 
him, towards one another. 

be-tweox, among, between. 

be-tyrnan (113), revolve. 

be-Seccean (114), cover, protect. 
[ Ger. bedecken.] 

be-wefan (113), clothe. 
wefels. | 





[See 
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be-wendan (113; 184. b), turn. 
[Ger. bewenden.] 

be-windan (III. 104), encompass. 
[Ger. bewinden. | 

be-wrecan (V. 106), 
(lit. beat around). 

bibliotheca (Lat.), library. 

bidan (I. 102; 156. 7), await, 
wait. 

biddan (V. 106; 156. ; 159. b), 
ask, request, implore, beseech ; 
bid; seek. (Ger. bitten. ] 

biegan (113), bow, bend. [Caus- 
ative of bugan (103), from} 
béag, pret. sing., by 16; cf. 
Ger. beugen. | 

biema (53), trumpet, clarion. 
[Cf. Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale 578. J 

big-leofa (53, 20), food, suste- 
nance. . (Cf. libban. ] 

bile-wit (57), merciful. [See New 
Eng. Dict. s.v. bilewhit. 

bill (47), broadsword, falchion. 
(Ger. bille.] 

bindan (III. 104), bind. 
binden. | 

binnan, within. 

biod, see wesan. 

bi-rihte (-ryhte), beside. 

bisceop (48), bishop. [< Lat. 
episcopus, GY. érickoros, from 
éri, upon, and cxérroua, look ; 
cf. Ger. Bischof. A Continental 
borrowing, ca. a.p. 400. ] 

biscerian, see bescierian. 

bisgian (118), occupy, engross. 
[See bisig. ] 


surround 


[ Ger. 


[Ger. binnen. ] 


ee :.. (51. a), concern, trouble. 


[See bisig.] 
bisig (57), busy. 
bitan (1.102), bite. [Ger. beissen. ] 





biter (57), bitter, baneful, griev- | 
ous. [Ger. bitter; cf. bitan. ] 


bid, see wesan. 

blee (57. 2), black. 

blz&can (113), bleach, fade. [Mod. 
Eng. bleach. ] 

bl#d (48), breath; abundance, 
blessedness. [Cf. blawan. ] 

bl&st (48), flame. [Cf. blawan.] 


blawan (R. 109), blow. ([Cf. 
Ger. bléhen, Lat. flare. ] 
bletsian (118, 33), bless. [< 


blod.] 

bletsung (51. 3; 144; 33), bless- 
ing, benediction. 

bléw3d, see blowan. 


blican (I. 102), shine. [Ger. 
-bleichen. } 
blinnan (III. 104), cease. [See 


Spenser, /. Q. 3. 5. 22.] 


bliss (51. b; 84), joy. [<blive.] 


blisse-sang (48, 147), song of 
gladness. 

blissian (118, 
[<bliss.] 

blide (59, 24), blithe, merry, jo- 
vial, joyous, gladsome. 

blide (70), joyously. 


84), rejoice. 


blod (47, 24), blood. [Ger. 
Biut.] 
blodig (57.3; 146), bloody. (Ger. 
blutig. | 
blostma (58), blossom. (Cf. 


blowan, and Lat. jlos. | 

blowan (R. 109, 24), blossom, 
bloom. [Mod. Eng. blow; cf. 
Ger. bliihen, Lat. florere. | 

boc (52, 24), book. [Ger. Buch.] 

boc-creeft (43, 147), literature. 

Boc-leden (47), Latin. [< OE. 
boc + Lat. Latinus.] 

boc-land (47, 147), freehold es- 
tate. 

bodian (118), proclaim, preach. 
[ Mod. Eng. bode. ] 

bolea (53), gangway. 
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bold-wela (53, 215), Hden, Para- 
dise (lit. house-wealth). 

bord (47), shield. 

bord-sted (47. 4), shore, strand. 
[Cf. Ger. Gestade. ] 

bosm (48, 24), bosom, surface 
(cf. Shakespeare, Z’r. and Cress. 
onl) [Ger Buses 

bot (51. 6), repentance, amend- 
ment. 

brad (58, 24), broad, spacious. 
(Ger. brett. ] [ face. 

bradnes (51.5), breadth, face, sur- 

br&dan (113; 184 06), spread, 
dilate, expand. [< brad, by 
16; Ger. breiten.] 

brand-stefn (brend-stefn) (48), 
lofty-prowed (reading brant- 
stefn; cf. héahstefn naca, 
Andr, 265, brante céole, And. 
RIS) 

brant (58), high, lofty. 

breahtm (brehtm) (48; 21. a), 
beat, pulsation, stroke (of wings). 

brecan (IV. 105), break; break 
away, burst away, hurry, speed. 
[ Ger. brechen. | 

bregdan (III. 104), draw. [Mod. 
Eng. braid. ] 

breogo (brego) (45, 20), leader, 
hing. 

brehtm, see breahtm. 

breomo, see brim. 

bréost (47, 24), breast. 

Breoton (54,20), Britain; Briton. 

brim (47, 20), bdillow, ocean, 
deep. 

brim-hengest (43), ‘wave-steed, 
sea-horse, i.e. ship. (Cf. Ger. 
Hengst, and the OK. proper 
name Hengist, associated with 
Horsa. | 

brim-sted (47.4; 147), shore of 
the sea. [Cf. Ger. Gestade.] 
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brim-stréam (48, 147), ocean- 
stream, current. 

bringan (114), bring, carry, take. 
[Ger. bringen. | 

brendstzfn, see brandstefn. 

brodor (46.1; 24), brother. [Ger. 
Bruder. | 

braican (II. 103; 156. e; 17), 
hold, possess, enjoy, make use 
of. (Mod. Eng. brook, Ger. 
brauchen. | 

bran (58, 24), burnished, glisten- 
ing; dusky. [Ger. braun; see 
New Eng. Dict. s.v. brown. | 

brycg (51. b; 24), bridge. [Ger. 
Briicke. | 

brytta (53), dispenser. — 

Bryttas (43), plur., Britons. 

bufan, above. [<be-+ ufan.] 

bur (48, 24), dining-room; pri- 
vate apartment, boudoir, bower. 
[Mod. Eng. bower. ] 

burg (52. 1; 24), city. [Mod. 
Eng. borough, Ger. Burg. } 

burg-geat (47, 147), city-gate. 


burg-leode (44. 4; 147), city- 
people, citizens. 
burh-sittende (61, 28),  city- 


dwellers, citizens. 
burh-weall (48, 28), city-wall. 
biitan, prep. (24), without, outside 


of, except, besides. [< be+ 
ttan; cf. the Scotch ‘but and 
ben.’ ] 


butan, conj., except. 

byegean (114), buy. 

byrd (51. dD), birth, extraction. 

byrig, sce burg. 

byrne (53), hauberk, corslet, mail- 
coat. 

byrn-hama (-hgma) (53), hau- 
berk, corslet. 

bysen (51. b), example, illustra- 
tion ; suggestion. 
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Cc. 


cald, see ceald. 


camp (43), jight, battle. (Ger. 
Kampf. } 

campian (118), strive, struggle, 
Sight. [<camp.] 

camp-wig (cemp-) (47), com- 
bat. 

earcern (47), prison. [< Lat. 
carcer, under influence of 
ern. | : 


casere (44. 1), emperor, Cesar. 
[Lat. Cesar. ] 

ceald (cald) (58; 21. a), cold. 
(Ger. kalt.] i 

ceaster (51.4), city. [Lat. castra ; 
Mod. Eng. Chester, -caster, -ces- 
ter. | 

ceaster-(ge)-waran (53), plur., 
citizens. 

céder-beam (43), cedar-tree, ce- 
dar. [< Lat. cedrus + beam. ] 

cempa (53), soldier. [<camp.] 

cene (59), valiant. [Ger. kiihn, 
Mod. Eng. keen.] 

céol (43), ship. 

ceorl (43, 24), layman. [Mod. 
Eng. churl, Ger. Kerl; cf. 
Chaucer, Anight’s Tale 1601.] 

céosan (II. 103; 184. a; 87), 
choose, seek. [Archaic Ger. 
kiesen; cf. Chaucer, Knight's 
Tale 737.] 

ciegan (113), call. 

ciele (44, 18), cold. [Mod. Eng. 
chill; cf. Ger. Kiihle. ] 

clepan (113), sell. 
-kaufen. | 

cierran (cirran) (113; 184.’ a; 
18), turn; turn back. 

cild (50, 38, 24), child. 

cild-had (48, 143), childhood. 

cining, see cyning. 


[Cf. Ger. 
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cirice (53. 1), church.  [Ger. 
Kirche ; see Phil. Soc. Dict. s.v. 
church. | 

cirran, see cierran. 

cist (51. 6), chest. [< Lat. cista, 
OE. orig. cest, then ciest (18), 


cist. | 
clzne (57, 24), pure. [Mod. Eng. 
clean, Ger. klein. The Ger. 
word has come to its present 
meaning through the series 
‘pure,’ ‘clean,’ ‘neat,’ ‘deli- 


cate,’ ‘fine,’ ‘tiny,’ ‘small.’ ] 

clénnes (51. 5), chastity. 

cleofu (20), see clif. 

cleopian (clypian) (118, 20), cad. 
[Cf. our poetical clepe, yclept, 
and Haml. 1. 4. 19. ] 

elif (47, 20), cliff. 
Klippe. | 

clifer-fete (59), claw-footed. 

clypian, see cleopian. 

enapa (53), boy, lad. 
Knabe. | 

enéo (47. 3; 27), knee. 
Knie; cf. Lat. genu.] 

enéoris (like 51. 5), tribe, nation. 

eniht (43), young man, youth. 
[Ger. Knecht, Mod. Eng. knight. ] 

enyssan (115. a), smite. 

collen-ferhd (-fyrhd) (58), in- 
spirited, elated. : 

com, see cuman. 

cempwig, see campwig. 

costnung (51. 3; 144), tempta- 
tion. 

creft (43), power; skill, clever- 
ness; art, trade, occupation. 
[Mod. Eng. craft, Ger. Kraft. ] 

créopan (II. 103), creep, crawl. 

Crist (43), Christ. [< Lat. Christ- 
us. | 

cucu (27; in this form irregular, 
according to the declensions of 


[CiGer: 


[Cf Ger. 


[Ger. 


9 


a 


88 


this book; see also ewic), liv- 
ing, live, alive. 


culter (43?), cowlter. [< Lat. 
culter. | 

cuma (53), stranger, visitant, 
guest. 


cuman (IV.105), come. [Cf. Ger. 
kommen. | 

cumbol (47), banner, standard. 

cunnan (1380), know, know how, 
can. [Ger. konnen. } 

cunnian (118; 156. 
trial of. 

cud (58), known, manifest; the 
combination of cud and on- 
cnawen, Andry. 527, presents a 
difficulty — perhaps for cu@e, 
adv. [Cf. 130.] 

cudlice (70), certainly. 

cwesd (pret.), see cwedan. 

cwealm (48), death. [Mod. Eng. 
quaim ; cf. cwellan. | 

cweart-ern (47), prison. [Per- 
haps modified from Lat. carcer, 
under the influence of gern. ] 

ewellan (114), iil. 

ewen (51.1; 24), queen, princess. 

cwedan (V. 106, 37), say, speak. 
(Cf. Mod. Eng. quoth. | 

ewic (57, 27), alive, living. [See 
eucu. Cf. Mod. Eng. ‘ quick 
and dead,’ ‘cut to the quick.’ | 

ewic-stsl (51, b), hell-torment (iit. 
living torment). 

ewide (44), remark. 

ewuce, see cwic. 

cymlice (70), finely, beautifully. 

cyne-helm (43), crown. 

ecynelic (57, 146), royal. 

cyne-rice (48, 145), kingdom. 

cyne-rof (58), royally brave. 

cyne-setl (47), throne. 

cyning (cining) (48, 148, .24), 
king. [Ger. Konig.] 


d), make 
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eynn (47), kind; tribe, nation, 
people. 

cyn-ren (47), generation. 

Cyrenise (57), of Cyrene. 

Cyrenense, Cyrene. 

cyssan (113), kiss. [Ger. kiissen. | 

ceydan (113, 30), announce, make 
known, show. [<ecud, by 16; 
Ger. -kiinden. | 

eyddu (51. a; 144), native land. 


D. 


dd (51.1), deed, act ; mid de&de, 
indeed, in fact. 

deg (48.2; 24), day. (Ger. Tag.] 

dzeg-candel (51. 0 ; 215), candle 
of day. 

deeges (74), by day. 

deg-hwemlice (70), daily, day 
by day. 

dzeg-red (47), dawn. 

dl (43; 78.4; 24), part; amount, 
quantity, number. [Ger. Teil.] 

d#lan (118; 164. a), distribute, 
dispense, bestow. [Ger. teilen, 
Mod. Eng. deal.] 

dz#l-léas (58; 155. a; 146), des- 
titute, devoid. 

dagung (51. 3), dawn. 

déad (58, 24), dead. [Ger. toi.] 

déav (48), death. [Ger. Tod.] . 

déad-deeg (déoth-) (48. 2), death- 
day. 

déma (53), judge. 

déman (118, 90, 17), doom, con- 
demn. [Cf. Chaucer, Knight's 
Tale 1023.) 

déofol (48, 24), devil, demon. 
[< Lat. diabolos ; so Ger. Teu- 
fel. 

déop (58, 24), deep. [Ger. tief.] 

déope (70), deeply. [Cf. Chaucer, 
VEG IE, Mit evA: 
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déoplic (57), profound. 

deéor (47), beast, animal. 
Tier. ] 

deor-cynn (47), kind (race) of 
animals. 

deor-wierde (59, 146), precious. 

déor-wurd (58, 146), precious. 

derian (116), harm, injure. [Cf. 
Chaucer, K. 7’. 964.] 

dic (43), dike. 

dician (118, 90), ditch, dike. 

diegelnes (51. 5), retreat. 

diere (dyre) (59), precious, valu- 
able. [Ger. tewer.] 

diht (47), plan, design. 
dictum. | 

dohtor (52. 2), daughter. 
Tochter. | 

dom (43,17), judgment; reputa- 
tion, glory; choice, decision. 

domlice (70), gloriously. 

- ddm-weordung (51. 3), honor. 

don (140), do; make; put. (Ger. 
thun.] 

dréam (48), joy, bliss. [Ger. 
Traum, Mod. Eng. dream, but 
in different sense. | 

drene (43), drink. 

dréorig (57), headlong ? melan- 
choly ? 

drihten, see dryhten. 

drihtguma, see dryhtguma. 

drine (dryne) (48), drink. 

drinean (III. 104), drink. 
trinken. | 

drohtad (48), (mode, way of) 
life. 

drygnes (51.5), dryness, dry land. 

dryhten (48. 4. ¢; 154. d), lord. 

dryhtenlic (57), lordly, of the 
lord. 

dryht-guma (driht-) 
tainer, vassal. 

drync, see drince. 


[ Ger. 


[< Lat. 


[ Ger. 


[ Ger. 


(53), re- 
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dugan (128), avail. [Ger.taugen. ] 

dugud (dugoS) (51. b), host, 
band ; sustenance ; benefit. [Ger. 
Tugend. | 

din (51. b), mountain, hill. 

dust (47), dust. [Ger. Dunst.] 

dynnan (115. @), clash. 

dyre, see diere. 

dyrstig (57), rash, headstrong. 
[Cf. durran, 132.] 

dyrstignes (51. 5), presumption, 
temerity. 


EK. 

€a (52), river. 

éac, also, likewise; @ac swilce, 
also; swilee @ac, also, more- 
over, as also, likewise ; swa €ac, 
also. (Ger. auch. Mod. Eng. eke. ] 

ead-giefa (-gifa) (58), bliss-giver, 
happiness- giver. 

éadig (57.3; 146), happy, blessed. 

éadiglice (70), blissfully, in bliss. 

€adignes (51. 5), bliss. 

€age (53. 2), eye. [Ger. Auge. ] 

eagor-stréam (43), ocean-stream. 

€ag-yrel (47), window. [8yr- 
< Surh, by 16 and 29. ] 

eahta (78 ; 154.c; 21), eight. [Ger. 
acht. | 

éala, O. : 

éa-lad (51. 0), ocean-way. 

eald (65, 58, 21, 19, 17), old. 

eald-feéond (46. 3), ancient foe. 

eald-genidla (53), ancient, tnvet- 
erate enemy. 

eald-hettend (48. 6), ancient en- 
emy. 

ealdor (aldor) (48.4), chief; king. 

ealdor (47), life. 

ealdor-dom (43), primacy, 
premacy, chief place. 

ealdor-dugud (51. b), nobility, 
leaders. 


SU- 
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ealdor-mann (46), leader, head, 
prince, noble. 

ealdor-scipe (44. 1; 148), pri- 
macy, supremacy, chief place. 

éa-lidende (61 ; or 43. 6 ?), ocean- 
traversing. 

eall (58, 35, 24), all, every; eall 
swa, just as, also; ealne weg, 
always; mid ealle (175), com- 
pletely ; Surh ealle, entirely. 

ealles (71), in all. 

eal-swa, also, as. 

eard (48), country. 

eardian (118), dwell. 

earfodlice (70), distressfully, 
hard. (Cf. Ger. Arbeit. ] 

earfodnes (51. 5), hardship. 

earfod-rime (59), difficult to num- 
ber. 

earg (58), cowardly. (Ger. arg. ] 

earm (58, 21), poor, wretched. 
[ Ger. arm. ] 

earmlic (57), humble, 
(Cf. Ger. drmlich. } 

earmlice (70), miserably. 

earn (48), eagle. 

earnung (51. 3), merit, desert. 

éastan (75), from the east. 

East-engle (44. 4), plur., East 
Angles, i.e. Hast Anglia. 

€ast-norderne (59), northeast- 
erly. 

Eastron (53, irregular), Easter. 
[Ger. Ostern. ] 

€ast-s# (43; 51. b), sea on the 
east. 

east-sud-dzl 
quarter. 

é€ade (77), easily, unhesitatingly ; 
comp. ied, irreg. €ad. 

éad-médu (51. a), reverence; 
humility, kindness. 

éad-mod (58, 146), hwmble, lowly. 

€ad-modlice (70), humbly. 


[Ger. also.] 


lowly. 


(48), southeast 
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éad-modnes (51. 
reverence. 

Ebréas (54), plur., 
[< Lat. Hebreus. | 

Ebréise (57, 146), Hebrew. 

€ce (59), everlasting, eternal. 

ecg (51. b), edge. 

ed- (142). 

ed-niwian (118), renew. 

é€dre, see #dre. 

ed-wit (47), abuse, “insolence. 
[Cf£. wite, and Mod. Eng. twit. ] 

efen-éadig (57),  co-blessed, 
equally blessed. [Among mod- 
erns, Bishop Ken seems most to 
have employed such compounds 
as these. ] 

efne (emne), behold ; just. 


5), humility, 


Hebrews. 


| eft, again, once more ; afterward ; 


back. 
eft-hweorfan (III. 104), retwrn. 
gesa (53), dread, fear, terror; 
peril. [Related to ON. agi, 
from which Mod. Eng. awe. ] 
geslic (57), dreadful, terrible. 
[See egesa. ] 
-glan (113), plague, harass, afilict. 
[Mod. Eng. ail. ] 
egle (59), grievous, hateful. [See 
glan. | 
Kgypta (54), plur., Hgyptians. 
ehtan (113), pursue. 
eleung (51. 3), delay, postpone- 
ment. 
ele (44), ot]. [< Lat. olewm. ] 
ellen (47), courage. 
ellen-rof (58), strenwous in cowr- 
age, of undaunted courage. 
elles (71), else. [el- = other. ] 
ellor-fs (58, 30), bound else- 
whither. [el- = other. ] : 
elmesse, sce «Imesse. 
elp (48), elephant. [< Lat. ele- 
phas. | 
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el-Séodig (57.3), foreign. [From 
el- = other, and Séod, q.v. ] 

emne, see efne. 

emniht (52, but no visible um- 
laut), equinox. [< efen-niht ; 
cf. emne for efne. | 

ende (44), end. [Ger. Hnde. ] 

endian (118, 90), end. 

engel (48. 4; 23; 10), angel. 
[< Lat. angelus, Gr. &yyeNos. ] 

Engle (44. 4), the Angles, Eng- 
lish. [Of the invaders of Brit- 
ain Bede says (Hist. Eccl. 1.15): 
‘“* Advenerant autem de tribus 
Germaniz populis fortioribus, 
id est, Saxonibus, Anglis, Jutis. 

. . Porro de Anglis, hoc est, 

de illa patria que Angulus dici- 
tur, et ab eo tempore usque 
hodie manere desertus inter pro- 
vincias Jutarum et Saxonum 
perhibetur, Orientales Angli, 
Mediterranei Angli, Merci, tota 
Nordanhymbrorum progenies, id 
est, illarum gentium que ad 
Boream Humbri fluminis inhabi- 
tant ceterique Anglorum populi 
sunt orti.’’ Cf. also the pun of 
Pope Gregory the Great (Hist. 
Eccl. II. 1): ‘* Rursus ergo in- 
terrogavit, quod esset vocabulum 
gentis illius. Responsum est, 
quod Angli vocarentur. At ille, 
‘ Bene,’ inquit ; ‘nam et angeli- 
cam habent faciem, et tales an- 
gelorum in celis decet esse 
coheredes.’ ”? | 

Englise (57), English. [Note 
that any term corresponding to 
‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ as the designa- 
tion of a language, does not 
exist in Old English. See the 
Phil. Soc. Dict. s.vv. Anglo- 
Saxon and English; Bailey’s 





Dictionary (1783) is the first 
authority given for the English 
term ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ in its appli- 
cation to the tongue. ] 

€ode, see gan. 

eorl (48), hero, man. [Not to be 
translated ‘earl’ in these texts. ] 

eornoste (70), sharply, vehe- 
mently. [Cf. Mod. Eng. ear- 
nest, Ger. Hrnst. | 


eornostlice (70), then, accord- 
ingly, thus. 

eorre, see ierre. 

eorde (538. 1), earth; ground; 


land. [Ger. Erde. ] 

eordlic (57, 146), earthly. 

eord-tild (51. b ; 147), agriculture. 
[Cf. Mod. Eng. tilth.] 

eord-waran (53), plur., dwellers 
on earth. 

eord-weall (43), rampart of earth, 
earthwork. [weall = Lat. val- 
lum ; one of the oldest Germanic 
words borrowed from Latin. ] 

éower (81, 83), your, of you. 

erbe(-), erfe(-), see ierfe(-). 

ést (51.1; 165 ; 43 ; 30), provision ; 
consent, will. (Cf. unnan, ef- 
estfull, and Ger. Gunst. ] 

este (59, 165), bountiful. 
éest. | 

€stlice (70), willingly. [Cf. est. ] 

etan (V. 106), eat. [Ger. essen. ] 

evel (48. 4. a), country, native 
land, home. 

edvel-rice (48), fatherland. 

edel-weard (48), guardian of his 
country. 


(ce. 


F. 
feee (47), time, period, interval, 
space. [Ger. Fach. ] 
feeder (48. 8; 24), father. (Ger. 
Vater. | 


fxge (59), fated, death-doomed. 
[Scotch fey, Ger. feige. ] 

feger (57), fair, beautiful, agree- 
able, lovely. 

feegernes (51. 5), beauty. [Cf. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale 240.] 

f¥gre (70; vowel long in poetry), 
Sairly. 

fxgd (51. b), certain death(?) 

femne (53), virgin, maiden, 
damsel. 


fringa (70), suddenly, on a 
sudden. 
frlice (70), suddenly. (Cf. 


afzred, and Mod. Eng. fear. | 


fest (58), jixed, stable. [Ger. 
fest, properly fast. | 
feesten (47), fortification. [Cf. 


Mod. Eng. fastness. ] 
feesten-geat (47), fortress-gate. 
fest-hafol (57; 155. d), tena- 

cious. [hafol from the root of 

habban. | 

feestnes (51. 5), firmament. 

festnung (51. 3), hold, stay, sup- 
port. 

feet (47. 4), utensil, implement. 

fxted (57), beaten? ; feted gold, 
gold leaf ? 

fxted-sinc (47), treasure of plated 
articles ? 

fedm (48), embracing arms; 
body ; expanse, surface. [Mod. 

Eng. fathom. } 
fag (58), gleaming, glittering. 
fah (58; but used as noun), foe, 

enemy. [Mod. Eng. foe.] 
famig-heals (58), foamy-necked, 

foamy-throated. [Cf. Ger. Hals.] 
faran (VI. 107; 184. a), go. 
farod (farud) (43), shore; more 

generally, as in the next three 

words, it appears to mean surge 

(and so, possibly, p. 212, 1. 12). 
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farod-lacende (61, 215), swrge- 
swimming. [See lacan. ] 

farod-ridende (61, 215), surge- _ 
riding. 

farod-str#t (51. b; 215), surge- 


street, street over the billows. 
[strzet < Lat. straia. | 

faru (51. a), adventure. 

feallan (R. 109), fall.  [Ger. 


fallen. | 

fealu (57. 5), dusky (as often 
translated; but perhaps rather 
its literal signification), yellow 
(as Tennyson applies it, Geraint 
and Enid 829, ‘ And white sails 
flying on the yellow sea’; but 
Tennyson, in The Battle of 
Brunanburh, translates fealone 
flod by ‘fallow flood’). [Cf. 
Ger. fahl, falb, and our ‘ fallow 
deer.’ ] 

féa-sceaft (58), destitute. 

féawe (58), plur., few. 

feccean (119, irreg.), fetch. 

fedan (113), feed, nowrish, sup- 
port. [<fod-, by 16. ] 

fela (indecl. adj.; 154. @), much; 
numerous, many (things). 

feoh-ge-streon (47), riches. [See 
gestreon, and Mod. Eng. fee. | 

feohtan (III. 104, 21), fight. 
(Ger. fechten. ] 

féon (113), hate. 

féond (143; 46. 3; 24), foe, en- 
emy. (Mod. Eng. fiend, Ger. 
Feind ; see féon. ] 

féore, see feorh. 

feorh (48, 47, 29), life, soul. 

feorh-neru (51. @), sustenance. 
(Cf. nerian. | 

feormian (118), take in, entertain. 

feor(r) (67; 35. a), far, distant. 
(Mod. Eng. far. ] 

feorr, far, from (to) a distance. , 
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feorran (75), from afar, from of 
old. [Cf. Ger. fern. ] 

feorda (78), fourth. [Ger. vierte.] 

féower (78), four. [Ger. vier.] 

féower-tiene (78), fourteen. 
[Ger. vierzehn. ] 

fer-, see for-. 

féran (113), go, journey. 
Ger. fiihren. | 

ferhd (fyrhd) (48, 47), mind. 

ferian (-ig(e)an) (116), ferry, 
carry. 

feda (53), troop. 

feder (51. 6; 24), wing, pin- 
ton. ([Ger. Feder, Mod. Eng. 
Seather. | 

fiellan (fyllan) (113), fell, slay. 
[Ger. fallen, Mod. Eng. fed. ] 

fierd (51. 1), expedition, cam- 
paign. [Ger. Fahrt; cf. faran.] 

fierding (51. b), warfare. 

fierd-wie (fyrd-) (47), 
camp. 

fierst (fyrst) (43), period, space, 
interval. (Ger. Frist. ] 

fifta (78, 30), fifth. (Ger. finfte, 
Gr. réurros, | 

figad, see feon. 

findan (III. 104), jind, devise ; 
encounter. [Ger. finden. | 

firas (43, 29), plur., men. 

firgen-stréam (firigend-) (43), 
mountain-stream, i.e. ocean- 
stream. 

firmamentum (Lat.), firmament. 

fisc (43, 24), jish. [Ger. Fisch, 
Lat. piscis. ] 

fisc-cynn (47), sort of fish. 

fiscere (44, 143), jfisher(man). 
[Ger. Fischer. ] 

fiscnod (43), fishing. 

fider-fete (59), four-footed. 

fidru (47), plur., wings. 
feder, and Ger. Gejieder. | 


(ce. 


plur., 


[Ct. 
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fl#sc (47, 24), jlesh. (Ger. 
Fleisch. | 
flan (43), arrow. 
flax-féte (59), web-footed. 
fléogan (II. 103), jly.  [Ger. 
Jliegen. | 
fléon (II. 103), flee. [ Ger. 
Jliehen. | 
floce (43), company. 
flod (48), flood. [Ger. Flut.] 


flod-wielm (-wylm) (48), seeth- 
ing of the flood. 

flota (53), vessel (lit. float). 

flOwan (R. 109), flow. 

flyht (43), flight. 

fnzst (43), breath. 

foda (53), food. 

fodor (47), fodder. [Ger. Futter.] 

fole (47), folk, people, nation. 
(Ger. Volk. ] 

fole-stede (44), folkstead, battle- 
ground. 

fole-toga (53), leader of the peo- 
ple, commander. [toga <same 
root as téon; cf. Ger. Herzog, 
OE. heretoga, and the meaning 
of Lat. dux. ] 

folde (53), earth. 

folgian (118; 164. f), attend, 
serve. [Ger. folgen ; cf. fylgan.] 

folm (51. 6), hand. [Cognate 
with Lat. palma. } 

fon (R. 110), catch ; reach forth. 

for (51. 6), journey. 

for, see faran. 

for (166, 175, 4), for ; before; of; 
on; in (Fr. selon). 

for- (142). 

for-bernan (113), scorch, parch. 


for-dilgian (118), destroy. [Ger. 
vertilgen. | 
for-don (142), destroy. [Shak.] 


for-drifan (I. 102), drive, impel. 
[Ger. vertreiben. ] 


\ 
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fore, before. 

fore- (142). 

fore-cuman (IV. 105), anticipate, 
forestall, prevent. 

fore-cweden (62), aforesaid. 

fore-ge-gearwian (118), prepare. 

fore-ge-scrifan (1. 102), pre- 
scribe. [Ger. vorschreiben ; Lat. 
scribo underlies both. ] 

fore-s#d (62), aforesaid. 
part. of foresecgean. ] 

fore-scéawung (51. 3), provi- 
dence. [Cf. Ger. Vorsehung.] 

fore-settan (113), close in. [Ger. 
vorsetzen. | 

fore-sprecen (62), aforesaid. 
[Past part. of foresprecan. | 


[ Past 


fore-tynan (113), cut off. (Cf. 
tin, and 16. } 

for-giefan (V. 106, 18), give, 
grant. [See giefan; Ger. 


vergeben. | 

for-gieldan (-gildan) (III. 104; 
24; 18; 164. h), requite, recom- 
pense; pay, give. [Ger. ver- 
gelten. | 

for-gietan (V. 106, 18), forget. 
[Ger. vergessen. ] 

for-grindan (III. 104), wear out 
(like Lat. conterere). 

forht (58), afraid, terrified. 

forhtian (118), tremble. 

for hwon, why. 

for hwy, why. 

for-ierman (113), ruin, reduce to 
poverty. [<earm, by 16; cf. 
Ger. verarmen. | 

for-l#tan (R. 110), let, allow; 
let go; lay down; leave, leave 


off; abandon, forsake; lose. 
(Ger. verlassen. | 
for-léosan (II. 103), lose. [Cf. 


Mod. Eng. forlorn, and Ger. ver- 
lieren. | 
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for-liden (62), shipwrecked. [Past 
part. of forlidan. ] 
for-lidennes (51. 5), shipwreck. 
forma (60, 68, 78), jirst. 
for-niman (IV. 105), waste, deso- 
late, consume ; fornumen béon, 
perish, decay. 
for-spildan (113), destroy. 
for-swelgan (III. 104), devour. 
for-swigian (118), keep secret, 
conceal. [Ger. verschweigen. | 
for-tredan (V. 106), tread down, 


tread under foot. [Ger. ver- 
treten. | 

ford, forth. 

for-d3am, because, for this reason, 
therefore. 


for-Sam-Se, because. F 

for-dan, wherefore. 

ford-a-téon AI. 
forth. 

ford-bringan (114), bring forth. 

ford-faran (VI. 107), pass away, 
depart; fordfaren, deceased, 
dead. [Ger. fortfahren. | 

ford-for (51. b), departure. 

ford-ge-léoran (113), pass awuy, 
die. 

ford-l#stan (-léstan) (113), con- 
tinue, supply. 

for-Son (-Se), for, because ; there- 
fore ; wherefore. 

ford-téon (II. 103), perform, rep- 
resent, exhibit ; bring forth. 

ford-weard, advanced. 

for-wandian (118), reverence; 
hesitate ; forwandiende, defer- 
ential, diffident. 

for-weordan (III. 104), perish. 

for-wiernan (113; 156. j), refuse, 
deny. 

for-witan (126), know in advance. 

for-wyrcean (114), forfeit. [Ger. 
verwirken. | 


108), bring 
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fot (46), foot. [Ger. Fuss.] 

fracod (57, 165), odious, abomi- 
nable. [<*fra-cad, cf. May- 
hew, OF. Phon. § 160.] 

fregn, see frignan. 

freetwa (-we) (51. a), plur., or- 
naments. 

fretwian (118), adorn, bedeck. 

fretwung (51. 3), array. 

fram, from; by; of; 
among. 

fram-gan (141), make headway. 

framlice (frem-) (70), promptly, 
bravely. 

fréa (53), lord. 

frecne (59), perilous, 
direful, terrible. 

frecne (70), fearlessly, 
lessly, valiantly. 

frécnes (51. 5 ; 144), danger, peril. 

fréfran (115. b), comfort, cheer. 

fremde (59), foreign, alien. [ Ger. 
Sremd. | 

fremman (115. @; 117; 164. e), 
benefit, profit. [Cf. the fram- 
(16) in framgan. } 

fréo (irreg. plur. frige), free. 


Jrom 


fearful, 


daunt- 


fréod (51. 0), good-will, kind- 
ness. 

fréolice (70), freely. [Ger. fret- 
lich. | 

fréond (46. 3), friend. [Ger. 
Freund, Goth. frijonds, pres. 
part. of frijon, to love; cf. 


féond. | 

fréond-scipe (44. 1; 143), friend- 
ship. [Cf. Ger. Freundschaft, 
with a different ending. ] 

freorig (57; 174. d), cold, be- 
numbed. 

freodu (freodso) (51. a), defense. 
[Ger. Friede. | 

frige, see fréo. 

frignan (III. 104), ask, inquire. . 
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frid (47), countenance, support, 
aid, protection. ([Cf. freodu, 
and Mod. Eng. Frede(rick).] 

frod (58), old. 

frofor (51. b), comfort, consola- 
tion ; sustenance. 

fromlice, see framlice. 

fruma (53), beginning, Jirst. 

frum-gar (43), primipile, captain, 


chief. (Cf. fruma. ] 
frum-sceaft (51. 0b), creation. 
(Cf. fruma. ] 


frym9 (u) (51, 144), creation. [ Cf. 
fruma, and 16. | 

fugol (43. 4), bird. 
Mod. Eng. fowl. ] 

fugol-cynn (47), kind of birds. 

fil (58), vile, foul. [Ger. faul ; 
more remotely related are Lat. 
pus, puteo. | 

full (58), full. [Ger. voll. ] 

ful(1), adv., full. 

full-fremman (115. @; 117), jin- 
ish. 

fultum (48), help, aid, assistance, 
support. 

fultumian (118, 90), assist. 

furdra (67), jirst (lit. former). 

furdum, even ; whatever. 

fas (58, 30), ready. 

fylgan (113), follow. 
ian, and Ger. folgen. | 

fyllan (113), jill. [< full, by 16; 
Ger. fiillen. 

fyllan, see fieilan. 

fyllu (51. a), jill, feast. 

fyr (47), fire. [Ger. Feuer. ] 

fyrdwic, see fierdwic. 

fyrh9, see ferhd. 

fyrmest (78. 1; 69), jirst. 

fyr-spearca (53), spark. 

fyrst, see fierst. 

f¥san (113; 
[< fis. ] 


[Ger. Vogel, 


[Cf. folg- 


184. b), hasten. 


G. 


gad (51. b), goad. 

gers (47, 31), herb, grass. 
Gras. } 

gaful-r#den (51. 5; 144), fare. 

gagates (Lat. ), jet. 

galmes (51. 5), lust, 
[Cf. Ger. Geil(heit).] 

gan (141), go. [Ger. gehen. ] 

gang (geng) (43), course ; circuit, 
revolution. 

gangan (R. 109), go. 

gar (48), spear, javelin. [Cf. Mod. 
Eng. garlic. | 

gar-ge-winn (47), battle of spears. 
[See gewinn. | 


[ Ger. 


lewdness. 


garsecg (43), ocean. [See p. 211, 
note 3. ] 

gast (43), spirit, ghost. (Ger. 
Geist. | 


gast-ge-hygd (47), thought of the 
mind. 

gast-ge-ryne (48, 215), secret of 
the soul, thought of the heart(?). 
[See geryne. ] 


gat (52), goat. [Ger. Geiss. ] 


ge (18). 

ge...and, ge... ge (202), both 
-.. and. 

ge- (142). 

ge-xmetgian (118), release, dis- 
engage. [Cf. #metta, #m- 
tig. | 


ge-agnian (118), inherit, occupy, 
take possession of. [See ag- 
nian. | 

ge-and-weard (58), present. [See 
andweard. | 

ge-and-weardan (-gnd-) (113), 
answer. [See andweardan. | 

géar (47,18), year. [Ger. Jahr. ] 

geéara, formerly, of yore. 

geare (70), well. (See yare(ly) 
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in Shakespeare, Temp. 1. 1, and 
elsewhere. | 
géarlic (57), 
[Ger. jahrlich. | 
gearu-Jancol (gearodsencol) (57), 
ready-witted. [See geare, ge- 
Sancol, Sancolmod. | 
gearwian (118), prepare. 
geare. | 
geat (47. 4; 18), gate. 
ge-axian (118), learn, discover. 
[See ascian. ] - 
ge-bed (47, 142), prayer. 
Gebet ; cf. biddan. } 
ge-beorg (47), defense, protcc- 
tion; outlook (on). 
ge-béorscipe (44. 1), banquet, 
feast. [See béorscipe. | 
ge-beran (IV. 105), bear. 
beran. ] 
ge-bidan (I. 102), await, wait. 
[See bidan. ] 


yearly, annual. 


[See 


[ Ger. 


[See 


ge-biddan (V. 106), pray. [See 
biddan. ] 
ge-biegan (113), bend, curve. 


[See biegan. | 

ge-bierhtan (113), grow bright, 
shine. [<beorht, by 16.] 

ge-bilod (57), billed. 

ge-bisgiam (-bysgian) (118), fa- 
tigue, weary, exhaust. [See 
bisig. | 

ge-bland (-blend) (47), mingling, 
mixture, confusion. 

ge-blandan (-blgndan) (R. 110), 
mingle. 

ge-bledsian, see geblétsian. 

ge-bléod (58), hued, colored. 

ge-bleétsian (-blédsian) (118), 
bless. [See New Eng. Dict. s.v. 
bless. } 

ge-blissian (118), rejoice, make 
joyful; geblissod wesan, joy. 
[See blissian. ] 


geblend(an), see gebland(an). 

ge-blowan (R. 109), blow. [See 
blowan. | 

ge-brec (47), uproar, din. 
brecan. | 

ge-bringan (114), waft, carry, 
convey. [See bringan. | 

ge-bycgean (114), buy; redeem. 
[See byegean. ] 

ge-byrd (51. b), birth, extraction, 
lineage. [Ger. Geburt; see 
byrd. ] 

gebysgian, see gebisgian. 

ge-ceosan (II. 103), choose, select. 

ge-ciegan (113), call. [See ciegan.] 

ge-cierran (113, 18), turn ; return. 
[See cierran. ] 

ge-cneordnes (51. 5), accomplish- 
ment. 

ge-cost (58; 174. d), tried, trusty. 

ge-cweman (113), please. 

ge-cweme (59), pleasing, accept- 
able. 

ge-cwemlice 
agreeably. 

ge-cwedan (V. 106), say, speak. 
[See cwedan. | 

ge-cydan (113; 164.6), announce ; 


(Cf. 


(70), acceptably, 


VOCABULARY. 


prove, evince, show, exhibit, dis- | 


play ; designate. [See cydan. | 

ge-dé&lan (113), divide, separate. 
[See dézlan. ] 

ge-dafenian (118 ; 164. x), bejit. 

ge-dafenlic (57), jitting, suitable. 

ge-deorf (47), labor, toil. 

ge-dician (118), construct. [< dic; 
see dician. | 

ge-diersian (-dyrsian) (118, 90), 
exalt, magnify, celebrate. [< 
diere. | 

ge-don (140), do, perform ; make. 
[See don. ] 

ge-dréfan (113), disturb, agitate, 
trouble. [Cf. Ger. triiben.] 
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gedyrsian, see gediersian. 
ge-eacnian (118), increase, aug- 


ment. [<€ac.] 

ge-earnian (118), merit. [See 
earnung. | 

ge-ed-niwian (118), renew. [See 


edniwian. | 

ge-ende-byrdan (113), order, ar- 
range. 

ge-endian (118), end, come to an 
end. [<ende; see endian. ] 

ge-endung (51. 3), end, close. 

ge-festnian (118), fasten, con- 
Jjirm, establish. 

ge-faran (VI. 107), experience, 
suffer. [See faran, and 142, 
ge-(2).] 

ge-féa (53), pleasure, joy, delight, 
gladness. 

ge-feallan (R. 109), fall, chance. 
[See feallan. ] 

ge-feoht (47), battle. 

ge-feohtan (III. 104), fight. [See 
feohtan. | 

ge-féeon (V. 106; 156. c; 29), vre- 
joice. 

ge-feormian (118), take in, enter- 
tain. [See feormian. } 

ge-fera (53, 142), companion, fel- 
low. , 

geféran (113), undertake, experi- 
ence. [See féran. | 

ge-ferian (116), ferry, carry, bear. 
[See ferian. ] 

ge-feér-r#den (51. 5; 144), com- 
pany, fellowship, society. 

ge-fér-scipe (44. 1; 148), attend- 
ance, companionship ; retinue. 

geflieman (-fléman) (113), put to 


flight. 


ge-flit (47), strife, dispute. (Cf. 
Ger. Fleiss. | 
ge-fretwian (118), adorn. [See 


fretwian. | 
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ge-fréfran (115. b), console, cheer. 
[See fréfran. ] 

ge-fremman (115. q@), effect, per- 
form, work, perpetrate. [See 
fremman. | 

ge-fultumian (118), assist, help. 
[See fultumian. ] 

ge-fyllan (113, 156), jill; end, jin- 
ish, accomplish. [See fyllan. | 

ge-fyrn, adv., a long time ago. 

ge-gada (53), associate, compan- 
ton. 

ge-gaderian (118), gather. 

ge-gaderung (51. 3), gathering 
together, assembly, congrega- 
tion. 

ge-gan (141), go; win, obtain. 
[See gan. ] 

ge-gearcian (118), prepare. 
geare. | 

ge-gearwian (118), prepare. [See 
gearwian, and cf. gegierwan. | 


(Ce. 


ge-gierela (53), garment; vrai- 
ment, apparel. 
ge-gierwan (-gyrwan) (113), 


prepare. [Cf. gegearwian. | 
ge-glengan (113), adorn. 
_ gleng.] 

ge-godian (118), enrich. [< god. ] 
ge-gremman (115. @), irritate, en- 

rage. [See gremian. | 
ge-grétan (118), greet, salute. 
ge-gyrwan, see gegierwan. 
ge-hal (58), whole, intact. 

hal. ] 


[See 


ge-halgian (118), hallow. [<ha- | ge-l&stan (113), stand by, assist. 


lig. | 
ge-hatan (R. 110), promise, 
pledge; call. [See hatan. ] 
ge-healdan (R. 109), observe, 
keep; reserve; maintain, sus- 
tain. [See healdan. } 
ge-héeawan (R. 109), cut down, 
slay. [See hé€awan. ] 


[< | 





VOCABULARY. 


ge-herian (116), glorify. 
herian. | 

ge-hieran (113), hear. [See hier- 
an. | 

ge-hiersum (57, 146), obedient. 

ge-hiersumian (118; 164. /), 
obey. 

ge-hiersumnes (51. 5), obedience. 

ge-hladan (VI. 107), lade, load, 
Freight. 

ge-hogian (118), 
in mind. 

ge-hrinan (I. 102), attack. 


[See 


consider, have 


ge-hu, in every direction. [See 
ha. ] 

ge-hwa (89. c; 154. b), each 
(one). [See hwa.] 


ge-hwilc (-hwylc) (89. @; 154. b), 
each (one), every (one); anra 


gehwile, every (one). [See 
hwilce. ] 

ge-hyhtan (113), hope, trust. 
[< hyht.] 

ge-hyran, see gehieran. 
ge-innian (118), give, bestow 


(on). 

ge-in-seglian (118), seal. [< Lat. 
sigillwm. | 

ge-leccean (114), catch, seize. 
[Cf. Shak., Macb. 4. 3. 195.] 

ge-la@dan (113), bring, carry. 
[See l#dan. | 

ge-l#red (62), taught, educated, 
trained, skilled, skilful. [Past 
part. of l#ran. ] 


[See 1&stan. ] 


|ge-laSian (118), invite. [See 
ladian. | 

ge-leafa (53), faith. [Ger. G(e)- 
laube. | 

ge-leornian (118), learn. [See 


leornian. | 


ge-lettan (113), hinder. [Ger. 


VOCABULARY. 


-letzen ; ef. Shak., Hamil. 1. 4. 85, 
and (Auth. Vers.) Rom. 1. 13.] 
ge-lic (58, 163), like. [< lic, 
body; cf. Ger. gleich. ] 

ge-lica (53), like, eyual. 

ge-lice (70), similarly, likewise. 

ge-licgan (V. 106), border. [See 
licgan. ] 

ge-licnes (51. 5), likeness. 
Gleichniss. | 

ge-liefan (113; 156. g), believe. 
[Ger. g(e)lauben. } 

ge-lif-festan (113), make alive, 
endow with life. [See lif.] 

ge-limp (47), adventure, misfor- 
tune. 

ge-limpan (III. 104), 
befall. 

ge-limplic (57), adapted. 

ge-logian (118), place, set. 

ge-lomlice (70), frequently. 

ge-lufian (118), love. [See luf- 
ian. | 

ge-lystan (113, 190), desire. 
lystan, and Ger. geliisten. | 

ge-maca (53), mate, companion. 

ge-mzccea (53), mate, consort, 
spouse. 

ge-méne (59), common, universal. 

gemeznelice (70), 72 common. 

ge-mé&re (48), boundary, end. 

ge-mang (-meng) (47), troop, 
phalan«. 

ge-manig-fieldan (113), multiply. 

ge-mengan (113; 184. b), mingle, 
associate. 

ge-meotu, see gemet. 

ge-met (47, 20), boundary ; sort; 
effect ; law. 

ge-métan (113), Jind, encounter. 
[See métan. ] 

ge-miltsian (118; 164. 9; 33), 
pity, have compassion on. 
[<milts. ] 


[ Ger. 


happen, 


[See 





{ 


ge-miltsiend (43. 6), pitier. 

gemgng, see gemang. 

ge-munan (134), remember, 
mindful. 

ge-myndig (57), mindful. 

ge-myngian (118), recount, re- 
late. 

geéna, see giena. 


be 


ge-nacodian (118, 162), strip. 
[< nacod. ] 

gen-cwide (44, 28), reply. [See 
ewide. | 


ge-neahhe (70), often, frequently. 
ge-néa-lecan (113), approach, 
draw nigh. [See néal&can. | 


ge-nemnan (115. b), name. [See 
nemnan. | 
ge-néosian (118), visit. [See 
néosian. | 


ge-nerian (116), save. 

ge-niman (IV. 105), take, seize. 
[See niman. ] 

ge-nyhtsum (57, 146), abundant. 
[Cf. nugan (136), Ger. geniigen. 
and Mod. Eng. enough. | 

ge-nyhtsumian (118; 164. ¢), 
avail, suffice, be sufficient for, be 
of use. 

geofon (47), ocean. 

geogud (51. b; 18), youth. 
Jugend. | ; 

geomor-mod (58, 18), sorrowful- 


[Ger. 


minded. [Cf. Ger. Jammer. ] 
geond (18), along, through, 
throughout,. over. [Cf Mod. 


Eng. beyond. | 

geong (58, 65, 18), young. 
jung. | 

ge-openian (118), open. [< open; 
cf. Ger. 6ffnen. | 

georn (58; 155. ¢; 21. b), eager. 
[See giernan. | 

georne (70), surely, 
[Ger. gern. ] 


[ Ger. 


certainly. 
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georn-full (58), busted, occupied. 

georn-fulnes (51. 5), piety, zeal. 

geornlice (70), assiduously, zeal- 
ously. 4 

georran (III. 104), rattle. 

géotan (II. 103), stream. 
giessen. | 

ge-redan (113), read; ger#d is, 
reads. [Cf Ger. rathen; see 
redan. | 

ge-reccean (114), interpret, ex- 
pound. [See reccean. ] 

ge-renian (118, 28), adorn. 

ge-reord (47), repast. 

ge-reordian (118, 90), feed, re- 
Fresh. 

ge-restan (113; 184. b), rest, re- 
pose. [<rest.] 

ge-réetan (113), refresh, invigor- 
ate, cheer. [< rot, glad.] 

ge-riht (47), direct way. 
riht. | 

ge-rim-creft (43), 
chronology. 

ge-ryne (48), mystery. 
by 16.] 

ge-szgan (113), lay low. 

ge-szlan (113, 190), happen, be- 
fall, chance. 

ge-slig (57.3), delightful. 
Ger. selig.] 

ge-samnian (-sgmnian) (118), 
gather. 

ge-scéadan (R. 110), separate. 

ge-sceaft (51. b), creature, crea- 
tion. 

ge-sceawian (118), behold. 
sc€awian. | : 

ge-scieldan (-scyldan) (113), de- 
fend, protect. (Cf. scield. } 

ge-scieldnes (51. 5), defense, pro- 
tection. 

ge-scieppan (VI. 107), 
[See scieppan. ] 


[ Ger. 


[See 
arithmetic, 


[< rian, 


(CE. 


[See 


create. 





VOCABULARY. 


ge-scierpan (113), clothe, apparel. 

ge-scierpla (-scirpla) (83), rat- 
ment, apparel. 

ge-screépe (59), suitable, adapted. 

ge-serifen (62), prescribed, fixed, 
regular, customary. [Past part. 
of geserifan < Lat. scribo.] 

ge-scrydan (1138, 16), clothe. [See 
serydan. | 

ge-scyldan, see gescieldan. 

ge-sécean (114), visit, gain, touch, 


attain. [See sécean. | 
ge-secgean (123), say; give 
(thanks). [See seegean. | 


ge-sellan (114), give. [See sell- 
an. | $ 
ge-sendan (113), 
[See sendan. ] 
ge-seon (V. 106), see; gesegen 
is, seems, Lat. videtur. 
ge-setennes (51. 5), institute, or- 
dinance. 
ge-setnes (51. 5), narrative. 
ge-settan (113), set, place; oc- 
cupy ; appoint, settle ; compose. 
[See settan. ] 
ge-sewenlic (57), visible. 
ge-siene (-syne) (59), visible. 
ge-sihd (51. 1), countenance. 
ge-sittan (V. 106), sit; possess, 
inhertt. [See sittan.] 
ge-si3 (43), companion. 
sid, and Ger. Gesinde. | 
ge-slean (VI. 107), smite, strike. 
(See sléan. ] 
ge-smierwan (113), anoint. 
ge-smyltan (113, 17), calm. 
[<smolt, serene; cf. smylte. ] 
gesomnian, see gesamnian. 
ge-spann (47), clasp, network. 
ge-spowan (R. 109, 190), suc- 
ceed. 
ge-sprec (47), conversation. [Ger. 
Gesprich ; cf. sprecan. | » 


send, throw. 


[CE. 


VOCABULARY. 


ge-standan (VI. 
[See standan. ] 

ge-staJelian (-stadolian) (118), 
establish, render steadfast ; re- 
store. 

ge-stadolfestian  (-steadulfes- 
tian) (118), establish, perform. 

ge-stigan (I. 102), ascend to. 
[See stigan. ] 

ge-stillan (113), 
quiet ; subside. 


107), 


still, pacify, 
[See stillan. ] 


ge-strangian (118), strengthen. | 


[< strang. ] 
ge-stregdan (III. 104), sprinkle. 


ge-streon (47), projit, gain. [CE. 
streonan. | 

ge-stréowian (118), strew. 

ge-sund (58), well. ([Ger. ge- 


sund. | 
ge-swencan (113), torment, vex, 
wear out. [See swencan. ] 
ge-swengan (113), swinge, toss. 
ge-sweotolian (118), manifest ; 


bewray, expose, discover. [< 
sweotol. | 
ge-swerian (VI. 107), swear. 


[See swerian. ] 

ge-swican (1.102; 156. X), cease ; 
fail. [See swican. ] 

ge-swine (47), toil, effort. 
swincan. | 

ge-swing (47), rolling, undula- 
tion. [Cf. swingan. ] 

ge-syndig (57.3), fair, favoring, 
propitious. [<gesund, by 16.] 

gesyne, see gesiene. 

ge-syngian (118), sin. 
full.] 

getacnian (118), signify, indicate. 
[See tacnian. | 

ge-tacnung (51. 38), sign. 
tacen. ] 

ge-tzcean (114), point out, direct ; 
appoint ; teach. [See t&cean. | 


(Cf. 


[Cf. syn- 


[< 
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assail. | ge-tzel (47), reckoning. 


ge-téon (II. 103), bring up ; play. 
[See téon. ] 

ge-timbrang(115. b), furnish, sup- 
ply (lit. construct). 

ge-trymman (115. @), 
[See trymman. ] 


fortify. 


| ge-Janc (47), thought, mind. 


ge-Sancol (-Sancul) (57), consid- 
erate. [See Sancolmod, gearo- 
Sancol. | 

ge-deaht (47), counsel, advice. 

ge-Jeahtend (43. 6), counsellor. 


| ge-Jencean (114), remember. [See 


Sencean. | 

ge-dree (47), commingling, tur- 
bulence, tumult. 

ge-drzéstan (113), afflict. 


ge-dréan (113), dismay. [See 
dréan. | 
ge-Sréatian (118), rebuke. [See 


Sréatian. | 
ge-Oring (47), throng, rush. 


ge-Jungen (62), excellent. [< 
déon, thrive. | 

ge-Jwéerian (118), agree. 

ge-Swrnes (51. 5), concord, 


agreement. 

ge-dyn (113), restrain. 

ge-Syncean (114), seem, appear ; 
geduht is, seems. [See Sync- 
ean.| 

ge-un-trumian (118), enfeeble, de- 
bilitate, prostrate; geuntrumod, 
sick, Lat. injirmus. [<untrum. | 

ge-wzgan (113), plague, molest. 

ge-wztan (113), wet, moisten. 

ge-weale (47), welter. 

ge-weald (47), control, rule, do- 
minion. [Ger. Gewalt; see 
wealdend. | 

ge-wendan (113), turn; return, 
depart, go; translate. [See 
wendan. | 
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ge-weore (47), work. [See | giernan (113), desire ; solicit (the 
weore. | hand of), woo. [<georn, by 


ge-weorp (47), smiting. 
ge-weordan (III. 104), become, 


be; make; happen; convert. 
[See weordan. | 
ge-weordian (118), distinguish. 


[See weor@dian. ] 

ge-wieldan (113), rule, have do- 
minion over. [<geweald, by 
16; see Mod. Eng. wield. ] 

ge-wiht (47), weight. [Ger. Ge- 
wicht. | 

ge-wilnian (118; 156. a), desire. 
[See wilnian. ] 

ge-winn (47), labor, toil; hard- 
ship, distress. [See winnan. | 

ge-winna (53), enemy. [See 
winnan. | 

ge-winnfullic (57), 
toilsome, fatiguing. 

ge-wislice (70, 76), 
plainly. 

ge-wissian (118), guide, direct. 

ge-witan (126), find out, learn. 
[See witan. ] 

ge-witan (I. 102; 184. a), depart, 
go. 

ge-witt (47), understanding. 

ge-writ (47), writing, writ ; 
letter ; document, instrument, 
will. 

ge-writan (I. 102), write. 

ge-wuna (53), custom, wont. 

ge-wunian (118), be wont, use; 
dwell. [See wunian. | 

ge-wyrcean (114), make, build. 
[See wyrcean.] 

giefan (gifan) (V. 106, 18), give. 
[Ger. geben. | 

giefede (gifede) (48), chance. 

giefu (gifu) (51. @), gift; boon. 

gieman (118; 156. /), rule over. 

giena (géna), yet. 


laborious, 


openly, 


| god-cund (48), divine. 





16. | 

giest-hus (47), inn. 
Eng. guest-chamber. | 

giestran-deg (gystran-) 
yesterday. 

giet (git, gyt), yet; still; as yet, 
hitherto. 

gif, if. [Not related to giefan. ] 

gifede, see giefede. 

gifu, see giefu. 

gim-cynn (47), gems of every 
kind. 

gimm (43), gem, precious stone. 
[Borrowed from Lat. gemma be- 
fore ca. 650. ] 

ginn (58), spacious, ample. 

gingra (65, 53), disciple. 

gio, formerly, long ago, once upon 
atime. [See iu.] 


[Cf. Mod. 


(48), 


| git, see giet. 
| gles (47), glass. 


gléaw (58), prudent, wise. 

gléawlice (70), shrewdly, judi- 
ciously, wisely. [ lishment. 

gleng (51. b), adornment, embel- 


glidan (I. 102), glide. ([Ger. 
gleiten. | 
god (58, 5, 4), good. [Ger. gut.] 


god (47), prosperity ; plur., goods, 
good things, property; benefac- 
tions. 

God (48, 5, 4), God. [Ger. Gott ; 
according to Kluge, the ‘ Being 
invoked.’ ] 

[godhead. 

god-cundnes (51. 5), divinity, 

godcundmiht (-meht) (51. 1), 
majesty. [Divine Father. 

God-Feder (48. 8), God-Father, 


| god-spell (47), gospel. 


god-webb (47), purple. 
gold (47), gold. 


VOCABULARY. 


gold-fretwa (51. a), plur., golden | 


ornaments. 
gold-hord (47), treasure. 
gold-léaf (47), gold leaf. 
gong, see gang. 
greg (58), gray. [Ger. grau.] 
gram (57), fierce, raging. 
gremman (115. a), enrage. 
gram, by 16.] 
greéne (59), green. 
greot (47), dust; shingle. 
Griess. | 
grétan (113), greet, salute; take 
leave of. (Ger. griissen.] 
grew9d, see growan. 
grindan (III. 104), whirl. 
Eng. grind. | 
growan (R. 109), grow. 
grund (43), earth; bottom; sea 
(perhaps orig. shallow, shoal). 
[ Ger. Grund, Mod. Eng. ground. } 
gryre-hwil (51. 0), period of 
terror. 
gurron, see georran. 
guma (53), man, hero. 
Eng. (bride) groom. | 
gud (51.0; 30), war. (Ger. -gund, 
in Hildegund, e.g.; cf. Gondibert. | 
gud-fana (53), gonfalon, stand- 
ard. [See Mod. Eng. gonfaion ; 
ct. Ger. Fahne, Mod. Eng. vane. ] 
gud-freca (53), warrior. 
gud-rine (43), warrior. 
gud-sceorp (47), war-trappings. 
gyden (51. 0; 17), goddess. 
gylden (146, 17), golden. 
gystran-deg, see giestran-deg. 
gyt, see giet. 


[< 


(Ger. griin.] 
[ Ger. 


[Mod. 


[Mod. 


H. 


habban (121, 188), have; pos- 
sess; accept, keep; receive. 
[Ger. haben; cf. Lat. habere.] 
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had (48), sez. 

hador (57), bright, serene. 
heiter. | 

he#l (47), salvation; rescue, es- 
cape. [Ger. Heil.] 

Hé&lend (438. 6), Saviour, Jesus. 
(Ger. Heiland.] 

heeled (48. 9), hero, man. 
Held. | 

hlu (51. a), salvation; rescue. 

herfest (48), harvest. [Ger. 
Herbst; cf. Lat. carpere, Gr. 
Kaprrés. | 

heern (61. 6), ocean. 

hés (51. b), order, direction, com- 
mand. [Cf. Mod. Eng. behest, 
Ger. Geheiss. ] 

h&tu (51. a), heat. [hat, by 16.] 

h#Ven (57.3), heathen. (Cf. Ger. 
Heide, and Mod. Eng. heath ; so 
Lat. paganus < pagus. | 

hal (58), whole, hale; hal gedon, 
save. [Ger. hetl.] 

halig (57.3; 146), holy. [<hal; 
Ger. heilig. | 

halsian (118), conjure, implore, 
entreat. [<hal.] 

ham (74, 24), home.  [Ger. heim. ] 

hand (51.1.3), hand. [Ger. Hand.} 

har (58), hoar(y), gray. 

hat (58), hot, fervent. [Ger. heiss.] 

hatan (R. 110), call; command ; 
hatte, is, was called. [Ger. 
heissen ; cf. archaic Eng. hight. ] 

he (81). 

héa, see héah. 

héa-clif (47), lofty cliff. 

héa-déor (47), high-deer.  [Cf. 
Ger. Hochwild ; without a prefix, 
OF. déor rarely, if ever, means 
“deer. 

héafod (47. 1, 6; 28), head. 
(Ger. Haupt, Lat. caput, for 
*cauput. | 


(Ger. 


[Ger. 
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héafod-ge-rim (47), number by 
heads, poll. 

héah (héa) (65; 58.1; 17), high; 
great. [Ger. hoch.] 

héah-cyning (48), high king. 

héah-ge-stréon (47), sumptuous, 
superbtreasure. [See gestreéon. | 

héah-setl (heah-) (47), throne. 

héah-stefn (58), lofty-prowed. 

healdan (R. 109), hold; observe, 
maintain; keep, reserve. (Ger. 
halten. | 

healf (51. b), hand, i.e. side. 

healf (58), half. [Ger. halb.] 

héalic (57, 146), lofty. 

heall (51. b), hall. (Ger. Halle.] 

héan (58), lowly, servile, of low | 
degree; poor. 

héanes (51. 5), height, 
point. 

héanne, see heah. 

héap (43), crowd, swarm, throng, 
assemblage. [Ger. Haufe. } 

heard (58; 21. a; 24), brave, in- 
trepid. [Ger. hart. ] 

hearde (70), painfully, grievously. 

hearm (43; 21. a), injury. [Ger. 
Harm.) 

hearpe (53.1; 21. a), harp, lyre. 
(Ger. Harfe. } 

hearpe-negl (43), plectrum. 

hearpe-streng (43), harpstring. 

hearpian (118, 90), harp, play 
the harp. (Ger. harfen.] 

héadu-lidend (héavdo-) (438. 6), 
seafarer. 

headu-rine (heado-) (48, 21), 
warrior. 

headu-wd (51. b), warlike gar- | 
ment, martial weed. 

héawan (R. 109), heww, cleave. 

hebban (VI. 107), elevate, lift; 
hebban up, le exalted. 


highest 


| hehvo, see 
|helan (LV. 





hefon, see heofon. 


VOCABULARY. 


hefig (57), grievous, irksome. 


| hefigian (118), become worse. 


hefignes (51. 5), burden. 
hiehdu. 

105), conceal. [Cf. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
235; Ger. hehlen. } 

hell (51. b), hell. (Ger. Hille. ] 


helm (48), helmet; prutector. 
(Ger. Helm. ] 

help (51. 5; 5), help. [Cf. Ger. 
Hilfe.) 

| héo (81). 


-| héof (43), mourning, weeping. 


heofon (48. 4. d; 20), heaven. 


| heofon-candel (51. 6; 218), can- 


dle of heaven. 

heofon-cyning 
heaven. 

heofone (53. 3), heaven. 

heofon-fyr (47), celestial fire, fire 
from heaven. 

heofon-léoma (53), radiance of 
heaven. 

heofonlic (57), heavenly, celes- 
tial, of heaven. 

heofonlice (70), from heaven. 

heofon-rice (48), kingdom of 
heaven, heavenly kingdom. 

heofon-drymm (48), glory of 
heaven. 

heolfrig (57), gory. 

heolstor (47), darkness. 

heonan (75), hence. 

heorte (53. 1; 24; 21. b), heart. 
(Ger. Herz. ] 

hér (75, 24), here. 

hér-efter, hereafter. 

here (44. 2; 18), army, host. 
{[Ger. Heer; cf. Mod. Eng. har- 
bor, heriot. | 

here-fole (47), army. 

here-pe’d (herpad) (48), highway. 
[Cf. Ger. Heerstrasse. | 


(43), king of 


(Ger. her.] 


VOCABULARY. 


here-réaf (47), plunder, spoil. 

here-str#t (51. 0), highway, lit. 
military road. [Ger. 
strasse. | 

here-weda (53), warrior. 

hergian (118), harry, ravage, lay 
waste. [Ger. (ver)heeren. | 

herian (116), praise. 

heriges, see here. 

herpad, see herep2o. 

het, see hatan. 

hi (81). 

hider (75), hither. 

hiehsta, see heah. 

hiehdu (héhdo) (51. a), height, 
high. 


hienan (113), ‘insult, oppress. 
[<héan, by 16.] 
hHiend (51. b), injury, harm. 


[<héan, by 16.] 

hieran (hyran) (118, 117), hear. 

hiera, hiere (81, 83). 

hiernes (51. 5), obedience. 

higerof, see hygerof. 

hiht, see hyht. 

hiium, see hiwan. 

hild (51.5), conflict, battle. (Orig. 
Hild, goddess of war. ] 

hilde-léod (47), battle-lay. 

hilde-n#dre (53. 1; 215), batile- 
adder, arrow. [See New Eng. 
Dict. s.v. adder. | 

hilde-w&pen (47. 1), 
weapon. 

him, hine, his, hit (81, 83). 

hin-gang (-ieng) (43), departure. 
[Ger. Hingang. ] 

hiw (47), kind; color. 
Spenser, F. Q. 3. 6. 33, 35.] 

hiwan (53), plur. brethren, 
brotherhood, conventual house- 
hold, chapter. 

hl#fdige (53. 1), lady. 
222, note 2. | 


battle- 


(Ct. 


[Ci p: 


Heer- | 
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hlest (47), plur., wares, merchan- 
dise, cargo. [Ger. Last; cf. 
hladan. | 

hlaf (43), bread; food. [Archaic 
Ger. Laib ; Mod. Eng. loaf.] 

hlaford (43), lord. [< hlaf + 
weard. | 

hlaford-leas (58), lordless, with- 
out a leader. 

hlaford-scipe (44. 1), lordship, 
rule. 

hlanc (58), lank, gaunt. 

hléo (47. 3), shelter; protector. 
{ Mod. Eng. lee. ] 

hléotan (II. 103), obtain, gain. 
[Cf. Ger. Loos, Mod. Eng. lot.] 

hleodor-cwide (44), narrative, 
story ; hymn. 

hleodrian (118), speak ; proclainv. 

hleodu, see hlid. 

hlifian (118), tower. 

hlimman (hlymman) (III. 104), 
resound. 

hlid (47, 20), hill. 

hlodian (118), pillage, plunder. 

hlude (70), loudly. 

hlator (hlutter) (57), pure, clear. 

hlymman, see hlimman. 

hlypnan (115. a), roar, boom. 

hoc (43), hook. 

hof (47), building, dwelling, abode. 

holm (48), ocean, sea. 

holm-dracu (51. @), tossing of the 
sea, boisterous sea. 

holm-weard (48), warden of thc 
sed. 

holm-weg (43), path of the ocean. 

holt (47),- grove, forest. [Ger. 
Holz; cf. Chaucer, Prol. 6.] 

holunga (70), in vain. 

horig (57), squalid. 

horn-boga (53), bow of horn. 

horn-fise (48), sword-fish ? 

horn-scip (47), beaked ship. 
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hors (47, 31), horse. [Ger. Ross. ] 

hosp (43?), reproach, abuse. 

hreedlice (70), with speed ; imme- 
diately. 

hrednes (51. 5), celerity. 

hreefn (hrefn) (43), raven. [Ger. 
Rabe.) 

hraw (47), corpse. 

hran (43), whale. 

hran-rad (hren-) (51. b), path of 
the whale. 

hrave (70), quickly. 

hrefn, see hreefn. 

hremig (57; 174. d), exulting. 

hréoh (58), rough, fierce, rude. 

hréohnes (51. 5), tempest. 

hréosan (II. 103), fail. 

hréran (118), agitate, toss. 
riihren. | 

hring (43), ring. 

hrof (48, 24), roof. 

hrenrad, see hranrad. 

hryder (47), plur., cattle. 

hu, how. 

hund (78, 79), hundred. 

hund-seofontig (78), seventy. 

hund-téontig (78), a@ hundred- 
(fold). 

hunger (43), famine, starvation. 
(Ger. Hunger.] 

hungrig (57), hungry, an hun- 
gered. [Ger. hungrig. | 

hup-seax (47), hip-dagger. 

hus (47), house. [Ger. Haus.] 

hwa (88; 89.c), who; any one. 

hweel (43. 2), whale. [Cf. Ger. 
Wall( fisch).] : 

hweel-mere (44), -whale-mere, 
whale-sea. 

hweenne, see hwonne. 

hwér (75), where. 

hwet, what. 

hwet-hwega (-hwugu) (89. b; 
154. 6), something. 


(Ger. 


[Ger. Ring. | 
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hweetlice (70, 76), quickly. 

hweder, whether. 

hwedre (-ere), yet, still, never- 
theless. 

hwanan (hwanon) (75), whence. 

hwaderian (118), rage. 

hwealf (58), vaulted, hollow. 

hwelan (IV. 105), roar, thunder. 

hwéol (47), wheel. [Cognate 
with Gr. xktxdos, Mod. Eng. cycle, 
(bt) cycle. | 

hweorfan (hwyrfan) (III. 104), 
return ; turn; move. 

hwettan (113), incite. 

hwider (75), whither. 

hwil (51. 0), while, time; Sa 
hwile de, the while that, 
while. 

hwile (hwylc) (88; 89. a), which, 
what; any. 

hwilum (72), sometimes ; a while. 
[Mod. Eng. whilom ; cf. Chaucer, 
Knight’s Tale 1.] 

hwon, somewhat, a little. 

hwone, see hwa. 

hwenne (hwenne, 
when; until. 

hwyle, see hwilc. 

hwyrfan, see hweorfan. 

hyge-rof (hige-) (58), valiant- 
souled. 

hyge-Sancol (57), 
minded. 

hyhsta, see hiehsta. 

hyht (biht) (48) hope; joy, glad- 
ness, bliss; bent. 

hyldu (hyldo) (51. a), kindness. 
(Cf. Ger. Huld.] 

hyngran (115. b; 190), hunger. 

hyran, see hieran. 

hyre, see hiere. 

hyrned-nebb (58, 
beaked. 

hyrst (51. b), ornament. 


hwoenne), 


thoughtful- 


17), horny- 


VOCABULARY. 


I. 

ic (81). 

idel (57), empty, void, Lat. inanis 
(Auth. Vers. ‘without form’), 
(Ger. ettel; cf. Shak., Oth. 1. 3. 
140, ‘deserts idle.’ ] 

idelnes (51. 5), idleness, indo- 
lence. 

ides (51.)), maid, nymph, woman. 
[From the Norse mythology we 
learn that this Germanic word 
signified - demi-goddess,’ or per- 
haps ‘female guardian-angel,’ 
as well as ‘maid’; it was ap- 
plied to giantesses and Norns, 
to heroic women, resembling the 
Valkyries, such as Brunhild and 
Gudrun, and to goddesses, such 
as Freyja. Cf. the remarks of 
Tacitus, Germania 8: ‘They 
even believe that the sex has a 
certain sanctity and prescience, 
and they do not despise their 
counsels, or make light of their 
answers. In Vespasian’s days 
we saw Veleda, long regarded 
by many as a divinity.’’] 

le, see Ga. 

tecan (ycan) (118, 33), augment, 
aggravate. [< @ac.] 

ielde (zlde) (44. 4), plur. men. 

ieldra, see eald. 

ieldu (51.a@; 19; 17), age. [Mod. 
Eng. eld; seeChaucer, #. 7.1589. ] 

ielfete (53. 1), swan. 

ierfe (48), inheritance. 

ierfe-land (47), heritable land, 
inheritance. 

ierman (113), afflict. 
by 16.] 

ierm#u (51. qa), poverty. [<earm; 
see 144. ] 

iernan (III. 104, 31), rwn ; revolve. 

ierre (corre) (48), wrath. 


[< earm, 
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|ierre (59), wrathful. 
‘ierd (51. b), field of corn, crop. 


ierdling (438, 143), plowman, hus- 
bandman, farmer. 

ied, see ade. 

ig-land (47), island. 

ilea (86), same. [Cf. Chaucer, 
Prol. 64.) 

in, prep., in; into; by; through. 

in, ady., in. 

in-beran (LV. 105), carry in. 

in-gan (141), enter. 

in-gangan (R. 109), enter. 

in-ge-bringan (114), bring in. 

innan, within. 

inne (69), within, inside. 

in-segel (47), seal. [Borrowed 
from Lat. sigillum, ca. A.D. 
500; the form sigil is earlier, 
ca. 400. | 

in-sittan (V. 106), sit within. 

intinga (53), cause; account. 

in-to, into. 

in-weardlice (70), fervently, ar- 
dently. 

isern (47), tron. 

isern (57), iron. 

iu (see gio), of old, formerly. 


[Ger. Hisen.] 


L. 

la, indeed, O. 

lac (47), present, gift. 

lacan (R. 110), bound, leap, toss ; 
sail. 

lad (51. b), way, journey. 

1#ce-creeft (48), remedy. [Mod. 
Eng. leechcraft; cf. Spenser, 
Larousse) 

1l#dan (113), lead, bring, take; 
carry; produce. [Ger. leiten.] 

Laden (47), Latin. 

l#ran (113, 17), teach, direct. 

léring-mé&den (47), pupil. 
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1s (51. b, but irregular; the ter- 
mination -we as in beadu, 
51. a), pasture. [Archaic Mod. 
Eng. leasow. | 

ls, 1#s(es)t, see lytel, and dy- 
1&s-de. 

1l#stan (113), carry out, perform, 


do. (Ger. leisten, Mod. Eng. 
last. | 

Lé&stinga éa, Lastingham (near 
Whitby). 

1étan (R. 110), let, allow. [Ger. 
lassen. | 


18ddu (51. a), affliction. [<lad, 
by 16.] 

laf (51. b), remnant ; to lafe, left. 

lago-, see lagu-. 

lagu (45), ocean, sea. 

lagu-feesten (47), ocean, deep. 

lagu-flod (lago-) (43), sea-flood. 

lagu-lad (lago-) (51. b), ocean- 
journey. 

lagu-stréam (43), ocean-stream. 

lam (43), dust (lit. loam). [Ger. 
Lehm; more remotely cognate 
(ablaut relation) with Lat. /i- 
mus. | 

lamb (50), damb. 

land (47, 24), land, country; her 
on lande, in. this country. 
[Ger. Land, and cf. hier zu 
Lande. | 

land-btend (lgnd-) (48. 
dweller in the land. 

land-ge-méére (48), border. 

land-sceap (47), land. 

lang (58, 65), long. [Ger. lang. ] 

lange (70, 77), long (of time). 

lang-sweored (57), long-necked. 
(Cf. Koch, Gram. Ill. 71; Matz- 
ner, I. 470.] 

lar (51. b), study; instruction, 
teaching; counsel, guidance. 
[Ger. Lehre, Mod. Eng. lore. | 


6), 





VOCABULARY. 


teacher, master ; 
learned man. [< lar + Séow. | 

last (48), track, footprint. [Mod. 
Eng. last (for shoes), Ger. Leist- 
e(n).] 

latteowdom (43, 14), guidance. 
[Cf. the etymology of laréow. | 

1ad (58), hostile; hateful. 


laréow (48), 


ladian (118), swmmon. (Ger. 
(ein) laden. | 
léad (47), lead. [Ger. Lot.] 


leaf (51. b), leave, permission. 
[Ger. (Ur) laub, (Er) laub(niss). ] 

léaf (47), leaf. [Ger. Laub.] 

leahtor (48), sin, iniquity. 

lean (43), reward, recompense. 
[Ger. Lohn.] 

lecgean (115, note), place, put, 
set. [From the second stem 
(92) of licgan, by 16; Ger. 
legen, Mod. Eng. lay. ] 

lenctenlic (57), vernal. 

lencten-tid (51. 1), spring. 
Ger. Lenz, Mod. Eng. Lent. ] 

leng, see lange. 

lengra, see lang. 

lengu (51. @), length. 

leo (Lat.), lion. 

léoda (léode) (44.4), plur., people. 
[Ger. Leute. ] 

leod-meare (51. b), region. [Cf. 
“Mod. Eng. margrave, Marches, 
marquis. | 

léof (58, 64, 165), dear, well- 
beloved ; sb. sir, master ; comp. 
dearer, preferable. [Ger. lieb, 
Mod. Eng. lief, lieve ; cf. Spenser, 
F. Q. 3. 2. 38.] 

leofa, see libban. 

leofwende (59), friendly; léof- 
wendum, ardently, fervently. 

léoht (47), light. (Ger. Licht.] 

leoht (58), bright, radiant. [Ger. 
licht.] 


nee 
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léoht-fruma (53), author of light ; 
for lifes léohtfruma cf. Jn. 
8. 12, Acts 8.15. [Cf. fruma. ] 

léoma (53), light, radiance, 
brightness. 

leomu, see lim. 

leornian (118), Jearn. [Ger. lern- 
en. | 

leornung (51. 3), study. 
Eng. learning. | 

léod (47), poetry, verse. 
Lied. | 

lét, see l#tan. 

libban (122), Jive. 


{ Mod. 


[ Ger. 


[Ger. leben. ] 


licgan (V. 106), lie; rest. [Ger. 
liegen. | 

lic-hama (53), body. [hama = 
shape, cover; cf. Ger. Leich- 
nan. | 

lic-ham-léas (58, 146), bodiless, 
incorporedl. 


lic-hamlic (57), bodily. 

lician (118 ; 164.%), please. [Mod. 
Wng. tike; ci. Spenser, F. Q. 
Pe tks PAIS 

lid (47), vessel, craft, bark. 
ivan. ] 

lid-weard (43), shipmaster. 

lid-wérig (57), weary with voyag- 
ing. 

liefan (113), allow, permit. 
léaf; Ger. (er)lauben. | 

lieg (48), thunderbolt, levin. 

lieget (47. 7), lightning. 

liehting (51. 3), lighting, illwmi- 
nation. [<léoht, by 16.] 

lif (47), life. (Ger. Leib.] 

lifde, lifgende, see libban. 

liflic (57), of life. [Ger. leiblich ; 
cf. Spenser, F. Q. 2. 7. 20.] 

lim (47, 20), limb, bough, branch. 

lind (51. b), linden shield, shield. 

lind-wigend (-wiggend) (48. 6), 
shield-warrior. 


(Ct. 


[< 
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liss (51. b), gentleness, tenderness ; 
(mid) lissum, gently, tenderly. 

ligan (1.102), set out ; sail, cruise. 

lide (59, 30), good, obliging, 
friendly ; gentle, mild. [Ger. 
(ge)lind; cf. Spenser, Virgil's 
Gnat 221.) 

hive (70), gently. 

loc (47), lock. 

locen, see lican. 

locian (118), look. 

lof (43), honor, praise; in lofe, 
praising. [Ger. Lob.] 

loft (47), air, sky. 

lend-, see land-. 

lor (47), destruction ; 
weordan, perish. 

lacan (II. 103), link? weave ? 
close ? 

lufe (53. 1), love. [adore. 

lufian (118, 119), love; worship, 

lufiend (43. 6), lover. 

lufiendlic (57), loving. 

luflice (70), dear. 

lufu (51. @; 53.38; 24), love. 

lungre, speedily. 

lust (43), joy, desire, longing. 
[Ger. Lust; cf. Spenser, F. Q. 
4.4. 44.] 

lyfdon, see libban. 

lyft (47; 51.6), air; under lyfte, 
ef: our ‘under the sun.’ [Cf. 
Ger. Luft. ] 

lyre (44), loss. [Stem formed 
from that of the third stem of 
léosan, lose, by 16.] 

lystan (113), list, like, cause en- 
joyment. [<lust, by 16; cf. 
Spenser, /. Q. 2. 7. 18, 19.] 

lyt (58), (but) few. 

lyt, ady., (but) litile. 

lytel (57, 66), little ; comp. less(er), 
smaller ; superl. least. 

lyt-hwon (58), (but) few. 


to lore 
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M. 


ma (77), more, further ; rather. 

ma-creftig (57), very expert? 
expert in seamanship? [In 
favor of the latter may be quoted 
Grimm’s note in his edition of 
Andreas und Elene, p. 105: 
‘6957. macriftig, und nochmals 
A. 472 der comparativ macraft- 
igra. daher es selbst unpassend 
aus dem comparativ ma, magis 
gedeutet wiirde, der sonst nir- 
gends und in keinem andern 
dialect bei zusammensetzungen 
verstarkt. Auch scheint der 
sinn etwas bestimmteres zu for- 
dern, ein des meeres, der schif- 
fahrt kundig; ich vermute ein 
altes subst. ma, synonym und 
wurzel von mere, macriftig = 
merecriiftig.’’ } 

madm, see madgm. 

mecg, see mecg. 

mézéden (47, 38, 28), girl, maiden, 
damsel. 

meg, see mugan. 

megen (47. 1), power, strength ; 
virtue ; force, band. [Eng. main. ] 

meegen-éacen (57), abundant in 
might, powerful. 

megen-drymm (43), glory, ma)j- 
esty. 

megen-drymnes (51. 5), glory, 
majesty. 

mzg<d (51. b), tribe, nation, prov- 
ince. 

mzgd (52), maid, maiden. [Ger. 
Maga.) 

megd-had (48, 148), virgin- 
ity. 

méég-wlite (44), appearance, as- 
pect. [{Cf. andwlita.] 

mélan (113), speak. 
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mére (59), renowned ; splendid ; 
great. : 

mzrdu (51. a), achievement, 
famous exploit. [Cf. mre. ] 

meesling (47), brass. 

meesse-preéost (438), priest. 
{[meesse < Lat. missa, mass ; 
préost < presbyter, from what 
Greek word ? ] 

meest (43), mast. 

mést, see micel. 

mo (51. b), ability, capacity. 

meedel-hégende (mesel-) (61), 
speech-uttering, council-attend- 
ing. 

mézw (48), gull, sea-mew. 
Mowe. | 

magan, see mugan. 

magu-degn (43), vassal, retainer. 

man (89. @), one. 

man-full (58. 2), wicked, evil. 

mangere (44, 143), merchant. 
{ Mod. Eng. -monger. | 

manian (118), admonish. 

manig (57), many. 

manig-feald (58, 146), manifold. 

mann (mann) (46, 35, 17), man. 
[Ger. Mann; cf. Tacitus, Grer- 
mania, Ch. Il, and the proper 
name Manu. | 

manna (53; cf. 58.3), man. 

mann-cynn (man-) (47), man- 
kind. 

man-scyld (-scild) (51. b), sin, 
iniquity. 

mara, see micel. 

marman-stan (438), marble. 

magm (43), treasure, jewel. 

meahte, see mugan. 

meahtig, see mihtig. : 

mecg (mecg) (48), disciple (lit. 
man). 

méd (51. 5), meed, reward. (Cf. 
meord. | 


[ Ger. 
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med-micel (57), short. 

medome (meodume) (59), little, 
least. 

medu-burg (medo-) (52), mead- 
city. [Cf. Ger. Met.] 

medu-werig (medo-) (57), mead- 
weary, drunken with mead. 


menigu (51. @), company, num- | 


ber. [Ger. Menge; cf. Spenser, 
TERA Mes AP Ds 

mennise (57, 146), human. 
{[< mann, by 16; cf. Ger. 
Mensch. | 

meodume, see medome. 

meord (51. 0), reward. [Cf. 
méd. | 

meotud (48), creator. [As it 
were, the ‘Meter,’ ‘ Appor- 


tioner,’ ‘ Fixer of Bounds.’ 
mere (44), mere, sea. [Ger. Meer ; 
ef. Mod. Eng. mermaid. | 
mere-bat (43), sea-boat, vessel. 
mere-farod (48), sea-waves (sea- 
voyage ?). 
meregreote (53), pearl. 
mere-lidend (43. 6) seafarer. 
mere-stréam (43), ocean-stream. 
mere-swin (47), dolphin. 
mere-dissa (-Syssa) (53), ocean- 
scourer, rusher through the deep. 
mergen (48), morning. 
métan (113), meet; Jind; jsind 


out. 
mete (44), food. [Mod. Eng. 
meat. | 
meéde (59), fatigued, weary. [ Ger. 
mide. | 


mevel-, see mavel-. 

micel (mycel) (57), much, great, 
large; long; loud. [Cf. Scotch 
mickle, Eng. much, and Spenser, 
Shep. Cal., Feb. 109.) 

miclum (myclum) (72), greatly. 

mid (57; 166. 1), middle. 


| mild-heortnes (51. 
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mid (168; 172. 1; 177), with; 
mid ealle (175), completely. 
middan-geard (48), world. [Cf. 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Ice- 
landic-English Dictionary, s.v. 
mid-garor: ‘*The earth (Mis- 
gard), the abode of men, is 
seated in the middle of the uni- 
verse, bordered by mountains 
and surrounded by the great sea 
(uthaf); on the other side of 
this sea is the Ut-gar3 (out- 
yard), the abode of giants; the 
Midgard is defended by the 
‘yard’ or ‘ burgh’ As-gard (the 
burgh of the gods), lying in the 
middle (the heaven being con- 
ceived as rising above the earth). 
Thus the earth and mankind are 
represented as a stronghold be- 
sieged by the powers of evil from 
without, defended by the gods 
from above and from within.’’ ] 

mid-dam-de, when. 


/mid-0dy, when, while. 


mid-dy de, when, while. 

miht (51.1), power, might. 
Macht.) 

miht, see mugan. 

mihtig (57), mighty. [Ger.mdcht- 
ig. | 


[Ger. 


5), mercy, 
compassion, loving-kindness. 
milts (51.5), plur. as sing., mercy, 
loving-kindness. [< mild, mild, 
by 33.] 

miltsian (mildsian) (118), have 
mercy upon. 

min (83, 81), my. 

mis- (142). 

mislic (57), various. 

mislice (70), variously, in differ- 
ent ways; mislice gebleéeod, 

_ variegated. 
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mis-lician (118), displease. 

missenlic (57), various (kinds 
of). 

mis-Syncean (114; 164. 1), mis- 
judge; S€ misdyncs, Lat. male 
suspicaris. [Cf. Milton, P. L. 
9. 289, Shak., 3 Hen. VI. 2. 5. 
108, Ant. and Cleop. 5. 2. 176.) 

mod (47, 146), heart, soul, mind ; 
courage. [Ger. Mut. ] 

mod-ge-SJane (48), thought of 
the heart, counsel. [Cf. Ger. 
Gedanke. | 

modig (57), noble-minded, mag- 
nanimous, courageous. [Ger. 
mutig. | 

modiglic (57), high-souled. 

modignes (51. 5), pride, arro- 
gance. 


modor (52. 2), mother. (Ger. 
Mutter, Lat. mater.) 
mona (53), moon. [Cf. Ger. 


Mond, where d is a late ad- 
dition. ] 

monad (43. 4. a), month. 
Monat. | 

mgn(n), see man(n). 

morgen (43), morning. 
Morgen, Mod. Eng. morn. | 

morgen-giefu (51. a), dowry, mar- 
riage portion. 

mordor (47), deadly 
[Mod. Eng. murder.] 

motan (137), may. [Cf. Spenser, 
BO Qy Ne Oe. 

mugan (135), can, be able. 

mund (51. 5), hand. 


[Ger. 


[ Ger. 


injury. 


munt (43), mountain. [Lat. 
mont(em).] 
munuc (43), monk. ([Ger. 
Monch.] 


murenung (51. 0; 144), sorrow, 
unhappiness, lamentation. 
muscule (Lat.), mussel. 
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mycel, see micel. 

myclum, see miclum. 

myngian (118), admonish, ad: 
jure. ; 

mynian (118), direct, inspire. 

mynster (47), monastery. 


N. 


na (nO), not even, by no means, 
not at all; no. 

nabban (121, 29); have not. 

naca (53), bark. [Ger. Nachen. | 

nacod (57), naked; clothed in a 
tunic only (p. 168). 

nézdl (51.6), needle. [Ger. Nadel. ] 

nédre, needdre (53. 1), serpent. 

nefre, never. 

n&nig (89. a), no one. 

n&re, n&ron, n&s, see 138. 

naht (noht) (47; 89.5; 27), naught, 
nothing ; not. 

na-hwér, nowhere. 

na-hwider, nowhither. 

nales (nalas), noé at ail. 

nama (53, 24), name. [Ger. Na- 
men. | 

nan (89. a@; 154. b), no (one). 

nat, see 126. 

nates-hw6n, zot at all. 

ne (ni), not. 

ne, nor; ne... ne (202), neither 
or 1007: 

néah (58, 67, 60), nigh, near; xt 
niehstan, at length, finally. 

néah, adv., near, nigh at hand; 
superl. nearly. 

néah (néh), prep., near. 

néa-l&can (113), approach. 

mearunes (nearo-) (51. 5), an- 
guish, agony. 

nearu (51. @), difficulty; nearu 
Srowian, be in straits. (Cf. 
Mod, Eng, narrow. } 
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néat (47), cattle. [Cf. Mod. Eng.| niverlic (57), low-lying. 


‘neatherd,’ ‘neat’s-foot oil,’ 
‘neat cattle.’ Shakespeare has 
(Wint. T. 1. 2. 124) : ‘ The steer, 
the heifer, and the calf Are all 
called neat; Cymb. 1. 1. 148: 
‘Would I were A neatherd’s 
daughter.’ ] 

nefne, except. 

neh, see néah, prep. 

nellan (139), will not. [See 
Chaucer, Prol. 550, Spenser, 
ie lO sano. LO,molhals,, 
Hamil. 5. 1. 19.] 

nemnan (115. b), 
name). 

néosian (néosan) (118; 156. m), 
seek, look for. 

neowolnes (51. 5), abyss, deep. 
(Orig. from nihol-, *nihold-, 
* nihald-, sloping. | 

neriend (neregend) (43. 6), Sa- 
vior. 

nied (51. b), need, necessity ; use. 

nied-faru (néid-) (51. a), needful 
journey. 

nied-Searflic (57), needful, neces- 
sary. 

niehst, see néah, adv. 

niehsta, see néah, adj. 

nieten (47. 1), creature, beast, 
cattle. [<neat, by 16.] 

nieten-cynn (47), kind of cattle. 

niht (52), night. 

nihtes (74), by night. 

niht-lang (58), night-long, of a 
night, one night. 

nihtlic (57), night. 

niman (IV. 105), take; seize; 
capture, catch ; pluck up. (Ger. 
nehmen ; cf.a character in Shak., 
M. W.| 

nis, see 138. | 

nid (43), man. 


mean (lit. 
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[Cf£. 
Ger. nieder. ] 

nid-hete (44), malignant foe. 

nid-hycgende (61), evil-scheming. 

nid-plega (53), hostile play, mar- 
tial game. 

no, see na, 

noht, see naht. 

noldon, see nellan. 

nord (69), northward. 

nordan, from the north. 

nord-dzl (48), northern part, 
north. 

notian (118; 164. 0), use. 

nu, now; yet. 

nyste, see nytan. 

nytan (126), know not. 
Chaucer, Prol. 284. ] 


[See 


of- (142). 

of, of; from; out of; by. 

ofen (43), oven. 

ofer, over; across; upon; in. 

ofer- (142). [Ger. iiber-.] 

ofer-br#dan (113), suffuse. 

ofer-cuman (IV. 105), overcome, 
overthrow. 

ofer-gan (141), overcome, come 
Upon. 

ofer-hygd (51. b), pride, arro- 
gance; mid oferhygdum, ar- 
rogantly, haughtily, supercili- 
ously. 

ofer-rzdan (113), read through. 

ofer-swidan (113), overcome, 
conquer. 

ofer-Seccean (114), cover over. 

ofer-winnan (III. 104), conquer, 
subdue, overthrow. 

ofer-wréon (I. 102), cover over. 

ofestlice (ofost-, ofst-) (70), 
quickly, forthwith. 
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ofet (47), fruit. (Ger. Obst, prop- 
erly Obs.] 

ofostlice, see ofestlice. 

of-sléan (VI. 107), slay, kill. 

of-stigan (I. 102), descend. 

ofstlice, see ofestlice. 

oft, often, frequently. 

of-tredan (V. 106), tread down, 
trample upon. (Ger. abtreten.] 

of-Syncean (114), offend, grieve, 
vex. 

oht, see aht. 

olfend (43), camel. 
phantem ?] 

on, on, upon; in; into; with; on 
an, see an. 

on- (142). 

on-&lan (113), inflame. 

on-cierran (-cyrran) (113), turn. 

on-cnawan (R. 109), know; per- 
ceive ; recognize; acknowledge. 

on-cwedan (V.106), address, call 
unto. 

end(-), see and(-). 

on-dr&dan (R.110 ; 159. a), fear. 

Onettan (113), hasten, hurry. 

on-fangennes (51. 5), reception. 

on-fon (R. 110; 164. 7), receive, 
accept. 

on-géan, adv., again, back. 

on-géan, prep., against ; toward ; 
opposite. (Cf. Ger. entgegen, 
for engegen. | 

on-ge-sléan (VI. 107), slay. 

on-gierwan (113), divest, strip. 
(Cf. geare. ] 

on-gietan (-gitan) (V. 106, 18), 
perceive, learn, understand. [CE. 
andgiet. | 

ongin, see anginn. 

on-ginnan (III. 104), begin. 

ongitan, see ongietan. 

on-hieldan (-heldan) (118), in- 
tend. 


[< Lat. ele- 
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on-hréosan (II. 103), fall upon. 

on-hréran (113), stir up, agitate. 

on-innan, into, among. 

onlic, see anlic. 

on-liehtan (118), light, illwmi- 
nate. [<leoht, by 16.] 


‘on-liesan (113), release. 


on-lucan (II. 103), wnrlock. 

on-sendan (113), send. 

on-settan (113), lay. 

on-spannan (R. 109), open. 

on-styrian (116), move. 

on-tynan (113), open. 
by 16.] 

on-wacan (VI. 107), awake. 

on-weg, away. 

on-windan (III. 104), 
[Cf£. Ger. entwinden. ] 

on-winnan (III. 104), assail. 

on-wridan (I. 102), wncover, dis- 
close. 

on-wunian (118), inhabit. 

open (57), open. [Ger. offen. ] 

or (47), beginning. 

or- (142). 

Ora (53), vein ? ore? 

Oreta, see Oretta. 

Oret-mecg (-mecg) (43), warrior. 

Oretta (53), combatant. 

orf (47), cattle. 

or-feorme (59), deprived, aban- 
doned, forsaken. 

organa (Lat.), plur., organs. 

or-giete (-gete) (59), manifest. 

or-mzte (59), boundless; enor- 
mous. 

or-modnes (51. 5), despair, des- 
peration. 

orod (47.6), breath. 

ort-geard (48), 
chard ?). 

ordvian (118), breathe. [< orod.] 

09, until. 

Ov- (142). 


[< tin, 


retreat. 


garden  (or- 
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Oder (80; 89. a; 24), other; sec- 
ond ; rest of. 

0d-dxt, until. 

odde (edSa), on. 

od-Sringan (III. 
away. 


104), wrest 


P. 


pell (43), purple garment. 

pard (Lat.), panther. 

pening (43), penny (but this does 
not represent the Latin, which 
has sestertia, not sestertios ; the 
latter would represent four cents 
each, the former about forty- 
three dollars each). [Cf. Ger. 
Pfand.) 

Piht (43), Pict. 

plega (53), game, play. 

plegian (118), play; act. 

pliht (43), peril, risk. 
Pflicht, Mod. Eng. plight.) 

pund (47), pound, Lat. talentum, 
pondus. [< Lat. pondus.] 

purpre (53. 1), purple garment. 
[< Lat. purpura. | 


[Ger. 


R. 

racian (118; 164. 7), rule, govern, 
sway. 

red (43), counsel, advice; or- 
der(s); benefit. (Ger. Rat; 
archaic Mod. Eng. rede; cf. 
Shak., Hamil. 1. 38. 51.] 

redan (113), read. (Cf. Ger. 


(er)raten. | 
rzed-snottor (57), 

counsel. 
ra&s-bora (53), counselor. 
reswa (53), chief, leader. 
rah-déor (47), roebuck. 
rand (rend) (48), shield. 


discreet in 
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rand-wigend (-wiggend) (43. 6), 
shield-warrior. 

read (58), red. [Ger. rot.] 

réaf (47), raiment, apparel. [Ger. 
Raub, Mod. Eng. robe, through 
Fr. robe ; cf. Ital. roba.] 


| réaf-lac (47), rapine, plunder. 


reccean (114), relate, 
expound. 

réce-leasian (118, 156), despise. 

recene, straightway. 

regn (vén) (43), rain; shower. 
[Ger. Regen. ] 

regollic (57), regular. [< Lat. 
regula; cf. Ger. regel(recht).] 

ren, see regn. 

réocan (II. 103), reek. 
riechen. | 

reord-berend (48. 6), man gifted 
with speech (lit. speech-bearer). 

reordian (-igan) (118), speak. 

rest (51. b), couch, bed. [Cf. Ger. 
Rast. | 

restan (113), rest. 

réSe (59), jierce, violent. 

rednes (51. 5), violence. 

ribb (47), rib. 

rice (48.1), kingdom. [Ger. Reich, 
Mod. Eng. (Frede)rick, (Hen)ry, 
(bishop)ric; cf. Lat. rex. ] 

rice (59), powerful, noble. 
reich, Mod. Eng. rich. ] 

ricsian (118), bear rule, have do- 
minion. [<rice.] 

riht (47), right. [Ger. Recht. ] 

riht (58), right; direct. [Ger. 
recht. ] 

rihtlice (70), accurately, correctly. 

riht-wis (58, 146), righteous. 

riht-wisnes (51. 5), righteous- 
ness. 

rinan (113, 161), rain. 

rine (43), warrior, man. 

ripe (59), ripe. [Ger. reif.] 


narrate ; 


[Ger. 


[ Ger. 
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rod (51. b), cross. [Ger. Rute, 
Mod. Eng. rod, rood; cf. rood- 
loft, Holyrood, Haml. 3. 4. 14.] 

rodor (48), jirmament, heaven. 

rof (59), stowt. 

Romanise (57, 146), Roman. 

Romane (Lat.), plur., Romans. 

rend, see rand. 

rose (53. 1), rose. [Lat. rosa. ] 

rowan (R. 109), row. 

rowend (43. 6), rower. 

rownes (51. 5), rowing. 

rudu (51. a), redness. 

ram (43), room, 
[Ger. Raum. ] 

rawe (53. 1), tapestry ? 


opportunity. 


S. 
sacerd (51. b), priestess. [< Lat. 
sacerdos. | 
sx% (48; 51. 6), sea. ([Ger. 
See; cf. note, p. 324.] 


s#-bat (43), sea-boat, vessel. 
sx-beorg (43), sea-cliff. 
s#d (47), seed. [Ger. Saat.] 
s#d-tima (53), seedtime. 
s#-flota (53), sea-floater. 
s#-hengest (43), sea-steed. 
Ger. Hengst, Eng. Hengist.] 
s#-holm (43), sea (swelling sea?). 
s#-lad (51. b), sea-voyage. 
szleoda, see s#lida. 
sélic (57), marine, of the sea. 
s#-lida (-leoda) (53), seaman, 
sailor, mariner. [Cf. lian. ]} 
s#-mearh (48), sea-steed. [Cf. 
Jebb, Classical Greek Poetry, 
pp. 91-92: ‘‘Homer speaks of 
‘swift ships, which are the horses 
of the sea for men’; Hesiod 
would not have scrupled to use 
the phrase ‘horses of the sea’ 
as a substitute for the word 


(CE. 
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‘ships,’ leaving his meaning to 
be guessed.”’ ] 

s#-werig (57), sea-weary. 

s#-wiht (51. 0), sea-animal. 

salowig-pad (58), dark-coated. 

samninga (70), all at once, sud- 
denly. [Cf. semninga. | 

samod (sgmod), together. 

sand (47), sand. [Ger. Sand.] 

sand-hlid (47, 20), sand-hill. 

sang (48), song. [Ger. (Ge)sang.] 

sar (47), sorrow. 

sar (58), grievous, sore. 
sehr, (wer) sehren. | 

sar-cwide (44), taunt, gibe, rail- 
lery, sarcasm. 

sarlic (57), doleful. 

sarlice (70), lamentably, mourn- 
Sully. 

sarnes (51. b), grief, unhappiness. 

saw (o)1 (51.4), soul; life. [Ger. 
Seele. | 

sawol-léas (58, 146), soulless. 


[Cf. Ger. 


sceadu (51. a; 18), shadow. [Cf. 
Ger. Schatten. } 

sceal, see sculan. 

sceale (48, 18), man. 

sceam-fest (58, 18), modest. 
[Mod. Eng. shamefast; see 
Spenser, F. Q. 5. 5. 25.] 

sceamu (51. a; 18), shame. [Ger. 
Scham. | 

scéap (47, 18), sheep. ([Ger. 
Schaf.} 

scéap-hierde (44), shepherd. 
[Ger. Schafhirt.] 

scearpe (70, 18), sharp. [Ger. 


scharf. | 
scéat (43), corner, region, quar- 
ter. (Ger. Schooss; in the 
sense of Lat. angulus, plaga, 
as Isa. 11. 12, Rev. 7..1.] 
sceatt (48, 18), coin. 
Schatz. ] 


[ Ger. 
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scéad (51. b; 18), sheath. [Ger. 
Scheide. ] 

sceada (53, 18), enemy. [Cf. Ger. 
Schade, Schddiger, Mod. Eng. 
scathe. | 

scéawian (118), watch; behold, 
see. [Ger. schauen, Mod. Eng. 
show (with changed meaning). |] 

scencan (113), pour out, give to 
drink. (Ger. (ein)schenken, ar- 
chaic Mod. Eng. skink; cf. 
Shak., 7 Hen. IV. 2. 4. 26.] 

sceolde, see sculan. 

scéor (18), see secur. 

sceort (58, 65, 18), short. 

scéotend (43. 6), shooter, marks- 
man. 

scéo-wyrhta (53, 18), shoemaker. 

sciccels (43), cloak, mantle. 

scield (scild) (43, 18), shield. 

scield-burh (scild-) (52, 28), tes- 
tudo, roof of shields, shield- 
roofed phalanx. 

sciene (scyne) (59, 18), beautiful. 
(Ger. schon; cf. Chaucer, K. T. 
210, Spenser, F. Q. 2. 1. 10.] 

scieppan (VI. 107, 18), create. 
[Ger. schépfen. ] 

scieppend (scippend, scyppend) 
(43. 6; 18), creator. 

scieran (IV. 105, 18), cut, cleave. 
[Ger. scheren, Mod. Eng. shear. ] 

sciertra, see sceort. 

sciete (53. 1), sheet, linen cloth. 

j [<scéat. ] 
scild, see scield. 

scinan (I. 102), shine. 
scheinen. | 

scip (47), ship. [Ger. Schiff.] 

scip-ferend (43. 6; 147), sailor. 

scip-here (44. 2; 147), naval 
force, fleet. 

scippend, see scieppend. 

scip-weard (43), shipmaster. 


[ Ger. 
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scir (58), bright, gleaming. [Cf. 
Spenser, F. Q. 3. 2. 44, Shak., 
Rich. I. 5. 3. 61.) 

scire (70), dazzlingly, radiantly. 

scir-mzled (57), splendidly 
marked, splendidly decorated. 

scop (48), minstrel. 

Scottas (43), plur., Scots. 

scerid (57), fleet? (Grimm, rigged). 

serad (47), clothing, raiment, 
attire. [Mod. Eng. shroud.] 

serydan (113), clothe, array. 

seucea (53), the devil, Satan. 

scafan (II. 103), thrust. 

sculan (133, 188), ought, must ; 
shall. [Cf. Ger. sollen.] 

sctr (scéor) (43, 18), 
shower. [Ger. Schauer. ] 

scyne, see sciene. 

scyppend, see scieppend. 

se (84; 87; 154. dD). 

sealm (48), psalnv. 
psalmus. } 

sealt-sead (43), salt-spring. 

s€amere (44. 1; 143), tailor. [Cf. 
Ger. Sawm, Mod. Eng. seam. ] 

searu (49), device, contrivance. 

searu-Sancol (searo-Sencol) (57), 
discerning, sagacious. 

sécean (sécan) (114), seek; seek 
out; visit. [Ger. suchen. ] 

secg (43), man, hero. 

secgean (secgan) (128, 36), say ; 
speak ; tell. 

sedl, see setl. 

segl (47?), sail. [Ger. Segel.] 

seld-cud (58), strange, novel, out 
of the way. (Cf. #. Q. 4. 8. 14.] 

selen (51. b), bounty, bestowal. 

self (seolf, sylf) (86), (my, him) 
self; own; same; very. [Ger. 
selb(er).] 

sellan (syllan) 
give to be; sell. 


storm ; 


[< Lat. 


(114, 36), give; 
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sélest (sélost) (66), best. 

sellic (syllic) (57), strange, queer, 
remarkable. [< seldic.] 

s€lost (76), best. 

sélra (53, 66), better. 

semninga (70), suddenly. 
samninga. | 

sendan (118), send; hurl. 

Ss€o, see se. 

seofon (78, 20), seven. 
sieben. | 

seofon-feald (58, 146), seven-fold. 

seofoda (78, 80), seventh. 

séol, see seolh. 

seolh (43. 3; 21), seal. 

seolf, see self. 

seolfor (47, 20), silver. 
Silber, Goth. silubr.] 

seolfren (57), silver. 
ern. | 

seoddan, see sidvan. 

sessian (118), subside. 

setl (sedl) (47), seat; throne. 
[Ger. Sessel ; Mod. Eng. settle. ] 

setnes (51. 5), foundation. 

settan (113), set, set down ; place ; 
make; make to turn. [Formed, 
by 16, fron: the second stem of 
sittan (cf. lecgan); Ger. setzen. | 

sibb (51. b), peace; love. ([Cf. 
Mod. Eng. gossip. } 

sid (58), roomy, ample. 

side (53.1), silk. [< Lat. séta ; cf. 
Ger. Seide. ] 

sie(n), see wesan. 

siexta (78, 80), sixth. 

siextiene (syxtyne) (78), stateen. 
[Ger. sechszehn. ] , 

sige (44), victory. [Ger. Sieg.] 

sige-feest (58, 146), victorious, 
triumphant. [ulting in victory. 

sige-hremig (-hremig) (57), ea- 

sige-hredig (57), radiant with 
victory. 


[See 


[ Ger. 


[Ger. 


(Ger. silb- 
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sige-rof (58), of victorious en- 
ergy. 

sige-duf (43), triwmphal banner. 
[out < Lat. tufa.] 


|sige-wang (-weng) (48), field 


of victory. 

sigor (43), victory, triumph. 

simle, always. 

sin (83), his. 

sine (47), treasure, riches. 

sinc-weordung (51. 3), gift of 
treasure, costly gift. 

sind, see wesan. 

sin-gal (58), constant, 
ceasing. 

singan (III. 104, 22), sing ; praise. 
[Ger. singen.] 

sittan (V. 106), sit. [Ger. sitzen.] 

sid (43, 30), journey; adventure ; 
plan, errand; time. [Cf. Ger. 
Gesinde, Chaucer, Prol. 485, 
Spenser, F. Q. 3. 10. 38.) 

s1d-feet (48. 2), journey ; passage. 

sid-fram (-frgm) (57), ready for 
(their) journey. 

sid-nese (53. 1), prosperous voy- 
age. 

siddan (seodsdan, syS8an) (84.3), 
when ; after; as soon as; after- 
ward. [Ger. seitdem ; cf. Chau- 
cer, Knight’s Tale 1244, Shak., 
Cor. 8. 1. 47.] 

sleecan (113), defer, delay. [Mod. 
Eng. slack(en).] 

slp (43), sleep. 

sl@pan (R. 110), 
schlafen. | 

sléan (VI. 107, 37), smite, strike ; 
strike down, slay. (Ger. schlag- 
en; cf. Chaucer, Prol. 661.] 


never- 


(Ger. Schlaf.] 
sleep. [Ger. 


slecg (51. 6), hammer, sledge. 
[Cf. sléan. ] 
smean (118), consider, inquire 


into. 
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sméaung (51. 3), meditation ; in- 
vestigation. 


smercian (118), smile. [Mod. 
Eng. smirk. | 
smid (43), blacksmith. (Ger. 


Schmied. | 

smidde (53. 1), smithy. 

smylte (59), calm, smooth, un- 
rufiled. 

smyltnes (51. 5), serenity, calm. 

snel(1) (58; 35. a), active, swift, 
fleet. [Ger. schnell, Scotch snell.] 

snellic (57), swift. 

snelnes (51. 5), agility, celerity. 

snéowan (II. 103), hasten, speed. 

snottor (57), wise. 

snud (43°), speed. 

snide (70), quickly. 

semod, see samod. 

sona, soon ; immediately ; at once ; 
as soon; when. 

sorg (51. b), distress; anxiety, 
trouble. [Mod. Eng. sorrow. ] 

sorgian (118), be anxious. [Mod. 
Eng. sorrow, Ger. sorgen. | 

soo (47), truth. [Mod. Eng. 
sooth; ct. forsooth, soothsayer. | 

sod (58), true. 

sod, adv., verily. 
F. Q. 3. 8. 13.) 

sod-fest (58), just and true; 
righteous. [Mod. Eng. sooth- 
Sast. | 

s00-festnes (51. 5), truth. (Cf. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
508. ] 

sodlice (70), indeed, truly. [Cf. 
soothly, Spenser, F. @. 5. 10. 8.] 

sparian (118), spare.  [Ger. 
sparen. | 

spell (47), account. 

spildan (113), fling away. 
Shak., Haml. 4. 5. 20.] 


[Cf. Spenser, 


(Ce. 





sprzc (51. b), speech ; language ; 
tale. [Ger. Sprache.] [sprechen. 
sprecan (V. 106), speak. [Ger. 
springan (III. 104), spread. [Ger. 
springen, Mod. Eng. spring.] 
spryttan (118), bring forth. (Cf. 
Ger. spriessen, Eng. sprout. | 
stefna, see stefna. 
st#nen (57), stone. 
16; Ger. steinen.] 
steppan (VI. 107), step, march. 
stan (48), stone. [Ger. Stein. ] 
standan (VI. 107), stand; stand 
still ; fall upon. 


[< stan, by 


starian (118), gaze. [Mod. Eng. 
stare. | 

steap (58), lofty. [Mod. Eng. 
steep. | 

stede (44), place, position. [Mod. 
Eng. stead; cf. Ger. Stat, 
Stdtte.] 


stede-heard (58), jirm, strong. 

stede-wang (43), plain. 

stefn (51.6), voice. [Ger. Stimme ; 
cf. Chaucer, Anight’s Tale 1704, 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., Sept. 224. ] 

stefn (43), prow. [Cf. ‘from stem 
to stern.’ ] 

stefna (stefna) (53), prow. 

steoran, see stieran. 

steorra (53), star. [Cf. Ger. Stern, 
Lat. stella, Gr. dornp. | 

sterced-ferhd (58), 
souled, stout-hearted. 

stieran (stéoran) (113), steer. 
[Cf. Ger. steuern; and cf. Gr. 
oraupos ? | 

stiern-mod (styrn-) (58), stern 
of mood. 

stig (51. b), road, course, line. 
[Cf. Mod. Eng. stile, stirrup, 
stair. | 

stigan (I. 102, 28), ascend, enter, 
go aboard; go down (cf. Ps. 107. 


resolute- 
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23). [Ger. steigen, Gr. oreixe ; 
cf. Spenser, F. Q. 4. 9. 33.] 
stillan (113; 164. 7), calm, ap- 
pease, hush. [Ger. stillen. ] 
stille (59), still; quiet, silent. 
[ Ger. stille.] 
stilmes (51. 5), calm, quietness. 


storm (43), storm. ([Cf. Ger. 
Sturm. | 
stow (51. b), place. [Cf. Mod. 


Eng. stow. ] 

str#l (43), arrow. [Ger. Strahl.] 

strxt (51. b), street; public place. 
[< Lat. strata; Ger. Strasse. ] 

strand (43), strand, sea-shore. 
[Ger. Strand. ] 

strang (58, 65), strong; power- 
Sul; violent; hard, severe, 
arduous. [Cf. Ger. streng.] 

strangung (51. 3), invigoration, 
quickening. 


stream (43), siream, current. 
[Ger. Strom. ] 
stréam-wielm (-welm) (43), 


whirlpool, maelstrom. 

streng (48), rope; plur. cordage, 
rigging, tackle. [Cf. Mod. Eng. 
string. | 

strengre, see strang. 

strengdu (51. a; 144), strength. 

stréonan, see strienan. 

strienan (stréonan) (113), win 


over, gain over, convert. [See 
gestreéon. | 
stund (51. b), while; stunde 


(176), now. [Ger. Stunde, ar- 
chaic Mod. Eng. stownd, as in 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale 354, 
Spenser, F. Q. 1. 8. 25, 38.] 

stycce-m#lum (72), gradually, 
little by little. (Cf. Ger. stiick- 
weise. | : 

styrian (118), move; jlow, roll. 
[Mod. Eng. stir.] 
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styriendlic (57), moving, that 
moves. 

styrman (113), storm. [< storm, 
17; Ger. stiirmen. | 

styrnmod, see stiernmod. 

sulh-scear (43?), plowshare. [Cf. 
Lat. sulcus. ] 

sum (89. @; 151), some(one); (a) 
certain; one. [Cf Chaucer, 
Knight’s Tale 397, 399.) 

sumer (43. 5), summer. 
Sommer. | - 

sund (47), swimming ; course. 

sundor-ierfe (-yrie) (44), private 
property. 

sunne (53.1), sun. [Ger. Sonne. ] 

sunu (45), son. [Ger. Sohn.] 

sud-d#l (48), southern part; 
south. 

sud-westerne (59), southwestern. 
[Cf. Ger. siidwest. ] 

swa, so; as; yet; since; such; 
which ; eallswa, see eall; swa 


[ Ger. 


(swa) ...swa (202), so... 

G8; G8... OSs the Lon ther 

inasmuch as; whether... or. 
swesendu (47), plur., viands, 


food. 
epule. | . 
swevdorian, see swe(0)derian. 
swa-hweer (89. a), whichever. 
swa-hwet-swa (89. d), what(so)- 
ever. 
swan (43), swan. [Ger. Schwan.] 
swa-swa, like; as; justas; as if. 
swatig (47), bloody. [ Ger. 
schweissig. | 
swa-deéah, nevertheless. 
swadu (51. a), track, footprint. 
swefan (V. 106), sleep. 
swefel (43), sulphur. 
Schwefel.] 
sweg (43), music. 
swee-creft (43), music. 


[For the plural, cf. Lat. 


[Ger. 
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swegel (47), sky, heen. swide (swySe) (70), much, 
swéging (51. 3), noise. greatly, very; comp. rather, 


swencan (113), weary, fatigue, 
wear out. [Formed from the 
second stem of swincan, by 16. ] 

sweora (53), neck. 

sweorcan (III. 104), grow dark, 
become overcast. 

sweord (swyrd) (47), sword. 

swéot (47), troop, army. 

sweotol (swutol) (57), clear. 

sweotole (70), clearly, plainly. 

sweotollice (70), plainly, clearly. 

swerian (VI. 107), swear. [Ger. 
schworen. | 

swéte (59), sweet. [Ger. siiss ; cf. 
Lat. suavis, Gr. 750s. ] 

swetnes (51.5; 144), sweetness ; 
goodness. 

swe(o)derian (118), depart, melt 
away, vanish; subside. 

swican (I. 102; 164. n), desert. 

swift (58), swift, fleet. 

swiftnes (51. 5; 144), swiftness, 
celerity. : 

swige (53. 1), silence. 

swigian (118), be silent, keep 
silence. 

swile (89. a), such, this sort. 
[< *swalic < swa + lic; cf. 
swich, Chaucer, Prol. 3.] 

swilce, adv., likewise. 

swilce (swylce), conj., as if; €ac 
swilce, swilce €ac, see €ac. 

swimman (III. 104), swim. [Ger. 
schwimmen. | 

swincan (III. 104), work with 
effort. (Cf. swencan, and ar- 
chaic Mod. Eng. swink, as in 
Chaucer, Prol.186, Milton, Com. 
293. | 

swingan (III. 104), whip? throw? 

swid (58, 64, 30), strong; comp. 
right. (Cf. Ger. geschwind. ] 











more.__— 

swidlice (70), exceedingly, greatly. 

swid-mod (58), vehement-souled. 

swutol, see sweotol. 

swylce, see swilce. 

swyrd, see sweord. 

swyde, see swide. 

sybb, see sibb. 

sylf, see self. 

syllan, see sellan. 

syllic, see sellic. 

syn(n) (51. 0), sin. 
Siinde. | 

synderlic (57, 146), separate, in- 
dividual. [Cf. Ger. sonderlich. | 

syndon, see wesan. i 

syn-full (58), sinful. 

syddan, see siddan. 

syxtyne, see siextiene. 


[Cf Ger. 


T. 


tacen (47), sign, signal. 
Zeichen, Mod. Eng. token. ] 

tacen-bora (53), groomsman (lit. 
standard-bearer). 

tacnian (118), signify, betoken, 
indicate. 

t#cean (114), teach. 

t#lan (113), blame, censure. 

tal (51. b), censure; to tale, cen- 
surable, blameworthy. 

téar (43), tear. [Cf. Ger. Ziahre 
and Gr. ddxpv. } 

telg (43), dye. 

tempel (47), 
templum. | 

téon (II. 103), pull, bring. 
ztehen. | 

téon (tian) (118), arrange, or- 
dain. 

ticcen (47), goat. 


(Ger. 


temple. [< Lat. 


[ Ger. 


[Ger. Zicke.] 
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tid (51. 1), time, season; while ; 


day; hour. [Ger. Zeit, Mod. 
Eng. tide in Christmastide, 


Whitsuntide. | 

tigel-fag (58), variegated with 
tiles. [tigel < Lat. tegula.] 

tigris (Lat.), tiger. 

til, to. [Mod. Eng. till; cf. Ger. 
Ziel. | 

tilian (118), gain, obtain, pro- 
vide. [Ger. ztelen, Mod. Eng. 
till. | 

tilung (51. 38), acquisition, pro- 
curing. 

tima (53), time. 

timbran (115. b), build, construct. 
[Ger. zimmern. ] 

tin (47), tin. [Ger. Zinn. ] 

tinterg (47), punishment. 

tir (43), glory, fame. (Ger. Zier. ] 

tid (51. b; 28), boon. 

tidian (118; 159. a; 28), grant, 
bestow. [Cf. tid.] 

to, prep., to; for; according to; 
the sign of the gerund, and gov- 
erning the following infinitive 


as a noun in the dative. [Ger. 
ZU. | 

to, ady., too. ([Ger. zu. ] 

to- (142). [Cf. Spenser, F. Q. 4. 
We Oe Ono Osi] 


to-berstan (III. 104), break up, 
go to pieces. [Cf. Chaucer, 
Knight's Tale 1758, 1838, 1899.] 
to-brecan (IV. 105), break in 
pieces, shatter. (Ger. zer- 
brechen. | 
to-dxg, to-day. 
zu Tage. | 
to-d#lan (113), divide, part asun- 


[Cf. Ger. heut 


der, separate, disperse. [Ger. 
zertheilen. | 
to-don (140), separate. 
to-dr#fan (113), drive away. 
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[dr#fan < second stem of 
drifan (102), by 16.] 

to-foran, before. 

to-gedere, together. 

to-géanes, towards, to meet. 

t0-ge-iecan (113), add. 

to-ge-l#dan (113), bring. 

t0-glidan (I. 102), glide away, 
slip away. 

to-hopa (53), hope. 
hoffen.] 

to-hreéosan (II. 103), fall away. 

tohte (53. 1), conflict. 

to hwon, why. 

to-middes, amidst, in the midst 
of. 

top (43), top? ball? [Ger. Zopf.] 

torht (58), resplendent. 

torr (48), tower; watch-tower ; 
crag. [< Lat. turris.] 

to-sceacan (VI. 107), depart, pass 
away. 

to-scéadan (R. 110), separate, 
divide. 


[CiiGex 


-to-slitan (1. 102), rend, tear, de- 


stroy. [rupt. 

to-twaman (113), divide; inter- 

to-weorpan (III. 104), blot out, 
forgive (lit. break in pieces) ; 
quell, conipose, Lat. dissolvere. 

tref (47. 4), building. 

tréo (47. 3), tree. 

treow-cynn (47), sort of tree. 

tréownes (51.5; 144), trust. 

treow-wyrhta (53, 147), carpen- 
ter. (Cf. wyrhta. ] 

trum (57), secure, strong. 

trymman (115. a), conjirm, es- 
tablish, strengthen. [< trum, 
by 16.] 

tungol (47. 6), star, heavenly 
body. 

tuise (43), tusk. 

twa, see twégen. 
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twégen (78, 79), two. [Mod. Eng. 
twain, Chaucerian tweye (Prol. 
704), archaic Ger. zween. |] 


twelf (78, 24), twelve. [Ger. 
Z2wolf. | 

twentig (78), twenty. [ Ger. 
zwanzig. | 


tweonian (118; 159. b), dowbdt. 
Tyrise (57), Tyrian. 


tyrnan (113), revolve. [Mod. 
Eng. turn. ] 
D. 
0a, pron.; see 84, 87. [Cf. Chau- 


cer, Prol. 498. ] 

Oa (84. 1), then, when; there, 
where. [Ger. da; archaic Mod. 
Eng. tho, as in Chaucer, Anight’s 
Tale 185, Spenser, F. Q. 1. 1. 
18.] 

Sece (53. 1), roof. [Ger. Dach, 
Mod. Eng. thatch. ] 

Szm, see 84. 

Ozer (75), there, where. ([CE. 
Chaucer, Prol. 34, 172, 547.] 

SxHra, T#Hre, see 84. 

Sr-on, therein. 

d #r-td-eacan, besides, in addition 
to that. 

Sees, see 84. 

Sees-Se, see 157. 1. 

Seet, see 84; 189. 3. 

Set, conj., that. 

Sette (34), that; to Fon Jette, 
so that. [< Sext-de. | 

Safian (-igan) (118), permit, 
allow. 

da-hwedre, yet. 

Sa-hwile-de, while, so long as. 
[Cf. Ger. dieweil. ] 

Sam, see 84. 

Sanan (Se) (75), thence, from 
there; whence; from which ; of 
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which ; bywhich. [Ger.dannen ; 
cf. Mod. Eng. thence. ] 

Sane (43), thank(s). [Ger. Dank.] 

Sancian (118; 159. a), thank. 
(Ger. danken. ] 

Sancol-mod (58), discreet, heed- 
Sul, attentive. 

Sanc-snottor (Senc-snottur) (57), 
wise of thought. 

Sara, see 84, 

das, see 85. 

Sa-da, when; Ta-Ja... Ta (202), 
when ... (then). 

da-de, Fe, see 87. 

de... Se (202), 
or. 

Séah (deh), though, although; 
yet; Seah... Seah (202), 
though ... yet. [Ger. doch.] 

Séeah-hweedre, nevertheless. 

déah-e, though, although ; Séah- 
de... hwedre, Jéah-de... 
swa-deah (202), though... 
yet. 

Searf (51.5; 21.a), need ; profit, 
benefit. [Cf. Surfan.] 

Searfa (53; 21. a), needy (one), 
poor. (Cf. Surfan. } 

Searfendlic (57), poor. 

Searle (70), greatly, very, very 
much, exceedingly. 

Searlice (70), violently. 

deaw (43), conduct ; plur. morals, 
virtues. [Cf. Spenser, F. Q. 1. 1. 
33.] 

Segn (48, 28, 24), vassal, retainer, 
thane. [Archaic Ger. Degen ; 
cf. Gr. réxvor. | 

déh, see Séah. 

Sencean (114), think, consider, 
reflect ; devise. [Ger. denken.]} 

Senden (Sende), trasmuch as. 

déenian (118; 164. e; 28), serve, 
minister to. 


whether... 





nung (51.3; 28), ministration, 

ervice ; first course. 

seod (51. b), people, nation ; re- 
gion, country, province. [Cf. 
Ger. Deutsch. | 

véoden (48), lord. [< 8éod; cf. 
dryhten < dryht, cyning < 
cynn. | 

déeoden-hold (58), faithful to his 
lord. 


Seod-guma (53), man of the 
people. 
Seod-scipe (44. 1; 144), disci- 
pline. 


eos, see 85. 

Seow (58), bond, unfree, serving. 

Séow-dom (438), service. 

Ses, see 85. 

vider (dyder) 
wherever. 

Siestru (Sriostru) (47), plur., 
darkness. [Cf. Ger. diister, and, 
for the plural, Lat. tenedre. | 


(75), thither ; 


din (83, 81), chy, thine. [Ger. 
dein. | 

Sinen (51. 5), handmaid. [Cf. 
Segn. | 

Sing (47), thing; sake; #nige 
Singa, in any way, by any 
means. 


ding-gewrit (47), document. 

dis, Sisne, Jissa, Disse, Disses, 
Sissum, see 85. 

Siwen (51. 5), handmaid. 

Solian (118), endure, experience. 
[Scotch thole; cf. Ger. dulden.] 

Son, see 84, 175 ff.; sometimes 
for Sem, Sam, through the 
shortened 8am, San. 

Sone, see 84. 

Sonne, then; when; since; than 
(with comparatives); Sonne... 
Sonne (202), when .. . (then). 

sodor (48), ball. 
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dréan (113), rebuke. 

Sreat (43), band, crowd, multi- 
tude. 

Sréatian (118), reprove, 
(Cf. Mod. Eng. threaten. ] 

Sridda (78), third. [Ger. dritte.] 

Orie (Sry) (78, 79), three. [Ger. 
dret. | 

Srines (51.5; 144), trinity. 

Sringan (III. 104), press forward. 
(Ger. dringen; cf. Mod. Eng. 
throng. ] 

Sriostru, see Siestru: 

Sriste (59), bold, confident. 

Sritig (78), thirty. 

dridcyning, see Srydcyning. 

Sroht-heard (58), patient, much- 
enduring. 

Srowian (118), suffer, endure. 

Srowung (51. 3), passion. 

ory, see Srie. 

orym(m) (48), 
glory. 

drym-fest (58, 146), glorious, 

Srym-full (58, 146), glorious. 

drymlic (57), glorious. 

drym-sittende (61), sitting in 
glory. 

oryd (51. 6), might; the transla- 
tion of préata brydum, p. 219, 
1. 3, is doubtful. 

dvyd-bearn (47, 38), mighty son, 
Le. mighty youth. 

oryd-cyning (Sris-) (43), king 
of might. 

Ou, see 81. 

Suhton, see Syncean. 

Surfan (181), need. [Ger. (be)- 
diirfen.} 

Surh, through; throughout ; in; 
by; by means of; Surh eall, 
see eall. [Mod. Eng. th(o)r- 
ough; Chaucer has thurgh, 
Knight’s Tale 362.] 


chide. 


[dreist. | 
[ Ger. 


force; troop; 
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‘Surstig (57), thirsty. [Ger. 
durstig. | 

dus, thus (always with a verb of 
utterance in these texts). 

Stsend (78, 79), thousand. 

Susend-mzlum (72), by thou- 
sands. 

dweal (47), bath. 

Swieres (Swéores) (71), trans- 
versely. 

oy, see 84, 175 ff. 

dys, see 85. 

Syder, see Sider. 

Sy-lz#s-Se, lest. 
minus. | 


(Cf. Lat. quo- 


Syllic (89. @), such like, this 
kind. 

Syn (113), coerce, restrain. 

Syneean (114; 164. 1), seem. 


[Ger. diinken, Mod. Eng. (me)- 
thinks. | 

Syrel (47), hole. [< *Surhil 
(16). Cf. Chaucer, Knight's 
Tale 1852; Spenser, F. Q. 1. 11. 
20, 22.] 

Syrstan (113, 190), thirst. 
dursten, Mod. Eng. thirst. ] 

Syssum, see 85. 


[ Ger. 


U. 


ufan-weard (58 ; 166. 1), upper, 
above. 

hte (53. 1), dawn, daybreak. 

un-zdele (59), plebeian, simple. 

un-a-secgende (61), wnspeakable, 
ineffable. 

un-a-swundenlice (70), 
with, without delay. 

un-cud (58, 30), wnknown. [Mod. 
Eng. wncouth; see Chaucer, 
Knight’s Tale 1639, Spenser, 
F. Q. 1. 11. 20, Shak., Tit. And. 
2. 3. 211.] 


Sorth- 
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un-cystig (57, 146), wie 
under, under; among. er: 


unter. | 

under-fon (R. 110), assume ;_re- 
ceive, take in, entertain. 

under-standan (VI. 107), wnder- 
stand. 

under-déodnes (51. 5; 144), swb- 
mission. [See underdiedan. | 

under-diedan (113), subjoin, add. 
[< Seéod, by 16.] 

un-éade, with dificulty, hardly. 
(Cf. uniede, and F. Q. 2. 1. 27.] 

un-for-cud (58), excellent. [Cf. 
fracod. | 

un-for-wandiendlice (70), boldly, 
saucily, forwardly. 

un-ge-cnawen (62, 
known. 

un-ge-l#red (62), untaught, wn- 
learned, uneducated. [See lzr- 
an. | 

un-ge-limp (47), mishap, ill-luck. 

un-ge-rydelice (70), suddenly, on 
a sudden. 

un-ge-sewenlic (57), invisible. 


109), wn- 


un-ge-Jane-full (58, 146), wn- 
thankful, ungrateful. 

un-ge-Owzrnes (51. 5; 144), 
wickedness, depravity. 

un-ge-wened (63), unexpected. 
[See wenan. ] 

un-ge-weérged (62), wnwearied. 


[See werig. | 

un-ge-wunelic (57, 146), unusual. 
[See wunian }. 

un-lede (59), 
unéaée. | 

un-lifiende (-lyfigende) (61), wn- 
living, dead. [Cf. libban. ] 

unnan (129; 159. @), grant, allow. 
[See ést. ] 

un-nyt (57, 155), devoid, desti- 
tute. 


difficult. [See 
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it-wis (58, 146), wnright- 

un-riht-wisnes (51. 
righteousness. 

un-rim (47; 154. a; 142), muiti- 
tude. 

un-rot (58), sorrowful, dejected. 

un-sced dig (57, 146), innocent. 

un-serydan (113, 162), divest. 
[See serydan. | 

un-softe (70), harshly, cruelly. 
[Cf. Ger. unsanfe. } 

un-stille (59), wnquiet, restless. 

un-stilnes (51. 5; 144), disorder, 
confusion. 

un-trum (57), sick. 

un-trymnes (51. 5; 144), illness, 
disease, infirmity. [< untrum. ] 

up, up. 

up-a-h&fednes (51. 5; 144), pride, 
arrogance. [Cf. ipahebban. | 

up-a-hebban (VI. 107), lift up. 
[Cf. Chaucer, Knight’s Tale 
1570.] 

ip-a-standan (upp-) (VI. 107), 
rise up. [Cf. Ger. auferstehen. ] 

tp-a-stigan (I. 102), rise, as- 
cend. 

ap-gan (141), go up. 
gehen. | 

up-gang (43), rising. 

uplic (57, 146), upper, above. 

uppan, upon, on top of. 

uppe, wp. 

tre (User) (83), our, owrs. 
unser. | 

trig-federe (59), dewy-feathered. 

urnon, see iernan. 

user, see tre. 

ut, owt. 

ut-a-blawan (R. 109), blow out, 
breathe out; exhale. 

utan, about, externally, on the out- 
side. (Ger. aussen. | 


5; 144), wn- 


(Ger. auf- 


[Ger 











tite (69), outside. 

ut-gan (141), go out. 
ut-gangan (R. 109), go out. 
uton (wuton), let us. 


Ww. 


weccen (51. 0), vigil. 

weed (47), water, billow, flood. 

wed (51. 6), garment. [Cf. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale 148, 
Spenser, F. Q. 2. 3. 21, Shak., 
Sonn. 76. 6, and our ‘ widow’s 
weeds.’ ] 

wedla (53), poor man, destitute 
one. 

wefels (43), cloak, mantle. 

weg (48), billow, jflood. ([CE. 
Chaucer, A. JT. 1100, Spenser, 
F, Q. 2. 12. 4.] 

weg-flota (53), water-jloater, ship. 

wel (47), slaughter. [Cf. Wal- 
halla, Walkyrie. | 

weel-gifre (59), greedy for slaugh- 
ter. 

weel-grim (57), jierce, cruel, san- 
guinary. 

wel-hréow (58), cruel. 

wel-hreownes (51. 5; 144), cru- 
elty. 

welm, see wielm. 

wel-scel (472), carnage. 

wepen (47. 1), weapon; plur. 
arms. 

wer (47), ocean. 

weer (51. 2), covenant ; DEE anOn, 
care, safe-keeping. 

wer-fest (58, 146), 
keeping, fatthful. 

westm (43), growth, size; frutt. 
[Cf. weaxan, and Ger. Wachs- 
tum; Mod, Eng. waist. ] 

weter (47. 1, 6), water. 
Wasser. | 


covenant- 


[Ger. 
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weter-broga (53), water terror, 
terrible waters. 

weeter-egesa (-egsa) (53), dread 
of the waters, dreadful waters. 

weeter-flod (43), water-jlood. 

weeter-scipe (44. 1), body of 
water. : 

wafian (118), waver. 

wald, see weald. 

waldend, see wealdend. 

wana (158), wanting, lacking. 

wang (43), jield, mead. 

wann (wonn) (58), dark, black. 
[Mod. Eng. wan. ] 

warod, warud, see wearod. 

wat, see witan. 

wea (53), woe. ([Cf. Ger. Wen. ] 

weald (wald) (43), weald, for- 
est. 

wealdend (waldend) (438. 6), vwler, 
lord. 

wealh-stod (48), interpreter, trans- 
lator. 

weall (43), wall,rampart. [< Lat. 
vallum. | 

weallan (R. 109), seethe, foan. 
[See wielm. ] 

weard (43), guardian, warden. 
[Ger. -wart.] 

wearod (warod, warud) (48), 
strand, shore, beach. 

wearod-gewinn (warus-) (47), 
strife of the shore, i.e. surf, 
breakers. 

weard, see weordan. 

weax (47), wax. [Ger. Wachs.] 

weaxan (K.109, 24), grow, be fruit- 
Sul, increase. [Ger. wachsen ; 


cL- Shak., MN. D. 2. 1. 56, 
Hamil. 1. 3. 12.) 

weccean (114), wake. 

weeg (43), metal. [Mod. Eng. 


wedge; cf. Shak., Rich. II. 1. 
4, 26.] 


9 
a 


weder (47), weather. 


ter. | *. 

weder-candel (51. 
candle, i.e. the sun. 

weg (43, 24), way. [Ger. Weg. ] 

wegan (V. 106), carry. 

wel, well. 

wela (53), wealth, riches, weal. 
[Cf. Chaucer, Knight’s Tale 37.] 

welig (57, 146), rich, wealthy, 
abounding. [Cf. our ‘well off,’ 
‘well to do.’ ] 

wel-willende (61), benevolent, 
kind-hearted, generous. 

wel-willendlice (70), lovingly. 

wel-willendnes (51. 5; 144), gen- 
erosity, liberality. 

wen (51. 1), expectation, prospect, 
chance; wen is St, perhaps, 
perchance. [Ger. Wahn. } 

wenan (113; 156. 7), expect, look 
Sor; think, suppose, imagine. 
(Ger. wahnen, Mod. Eng. ween; 
cf. Shak., 7 Hen. VI. 2. 5. 88.] 

wendan (113), turn; ‘return; 
translate. [Ger. wenden; cf. 

| Mod. Eng. wend, went. ] 

| wending (51. 3), rotation. 

| wenian (116), accustom, train. 

weoloc (48, 20), cockle, whelk. 

weoloc-réad (58), scarlet. 

weoloc-sciell (51. b), cockle-shell. 

weolor (-ur) (51. 6; 20), dip. 

weore (47; 21. 6b), work; exer- 
cise; deed; energy. [Ger. Werk.] 

weorod (weorud, werod) (47, 20), 
host. [< wer.] 

weordan (wyrdéan) (104; 187; 
21. b), become; be; weordan 
to sometimes nearly = weordan. 
[Ger. werden; cf. our ‘woe 
worth the day.’ ] 

weordian (118; 21. b), honor, ex- 
alt, [Cf. Shak., Lear 2. 2. 128,] 


T 


ew) 


5), weather- 
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weord-full (58, 146), honorable. 

weordlic (-lic) (57, 146), honor- 
able; exalted. 

weordlice (70), worthily, honor- 
ably. 

weord-mynt (43 — orig. 51. b— 
144; 34), dignity. [<*weord- 
mundiba. | 

weord-scipe (44. 1; 143), honor, 
dignity. [Mod. Eng. worship ; 
ef. Shak., W. T. 1. 2. 314, Lear 
1. 4. 288. ] 

weoruld, see woruld. 


wepan (R. 109), weep. [< wop, | 
by 16. ] 

wer (48), man, husband. [CEf. | 
Lat. vir. ] 


wer-had (43), male sex. 
had.] 

werig (57, 146), weary. 

werod, see weorod. 

wer-déod (51. b), nation. 

wesan (138, 187), be. 

westan, from the west. 

west-s# (43; 51. b), sea on the 
west. 

wie (47), dwelling. [Cf Mod. 
Eng. bailiwick; cognate with 
Lat. vicus, Gr. oixos. 

wician (118), visit, lodge, sojourn. 
[< wie. ] 

wid (58), wide. [Ger. weit. ] 

wide (70), widely, far. 

wid-feérende (61), traveling (trav- 
eler) from a distance. 

wid-fedme (59), capactous, ex- 
tensive. [See feedm. ] 

wid-gilk (58), extensive ; spacious. 

wid-gilnes (51. 5; 144), extent, 
compass. 

wielm (wylm, welm) (48), boii- 
ing, swelling, surging. [See 
weallan, and Mod. Eng. whelm.] 

wierdan (113), mar, injure. 


[ct 


VOCABULARY. 


wif (47, 38), wife; woman. [Ger. 
Weib; cf. Chaucer, Prol. 445, 
Shak., 7. NV. 5. 189.] 

wif-had (43), female sex. 

wig (47), war. 

wigend (wiggend) (43. 6), war- 
rior. 

wig-hus (47), war-house, tower. 

wiht (47; cf. 89. b), whit. 

wild (58), wild. [Ger. wild. ] 

wildéor (47, 38), wild animal, wild 
beast. - 

willa (53), will; request ; desire ; 
delight. [Ger. Wille. | : 

willan (wyllan) (189, 188), will, 
wish, desire. (Cf. Ger. wollen, — 
Lat. velle.] 


| wilnian (118), desire. [See Chau- 





cer, Anight’s Tale 751.) 

win (47), wine. [<Lat.vinwmn; 
Ger. Wein. ] 

wind (48), wind. [Ger. Wind. ] 

windan (III.104), fly about. (Ger. 
winden, Mod. Eng. wind. | 

windig (57, 146), windy. 
windig. | 

wine (44. 2, 4), friend. 

wine-Jearfende (61), needing a 
Jriend. [Ct. Searf. ] 

win-geard (43), vineyard. 

winnan (III. 104), struggle, toil. 

winstre (60), lejt. : 

winter (48. 5), winter (year) ; 
storm. [{Ger. Winter. ] 

winterlic (57, 146), winter, win- 
try. (Ger. winterlich.] 

wir (438), wire. 


[ Ger. 


wis (58; 155. e€), wise. ([Ger. 
weise. | 
wisian (118), point owt. [Ger. 


weisen. | 

wislic (57, 146), wise, true. 

wist (51. b), provisions, food. 
[Cf. wesan. ] 


VOCABULARY. 


witan (126), know. [Mod. Eng. 
to wit, Ger. wissen ; cf. Chaucer, 
K. T, 402, Spenser, F. Q. 1.3.6.] 

witan (I. 102), blame, censure. 
[Cf. Spenser, F. Q. 2. 12. 16.] 

wite (48), punishment, penalty, 
torture. [Cf. witan.] 

witga (53), prophet ( psalmist ?). 

witodlice (uutedlice) (70), in- 
deed, truly. 

wid, with (hostility) ; against ; 
toward; in return for. [Not 
to be confounded with mid; cf. 
withstand. ] 

wider- (142). 

wider-trod (47), retreat. 

wider-winna (53), adversary. 

wid-innan, within. 

wid-sacan (VI. 107; 164. m), re- 
nounce. 


wid-standan (VI. 107), with- 
stand. 

wid-dingian (118), talk with, 
speak to. [Cf. Mod. Eng. hust- 
ings. | 


wilane (58), proud, lordly. 

wlencu (51. a), pomp, splendor. 
[< wlanc, by 16.] 

wlite (44), beauty. 
wlita. ] 

wlite-beorht (58), beautiful. 

wlitig (57, 146), beautiful, comely. 

wolcen (47), cloud. [Cf. Ger. 
Wolke, Mod. Eng. welkin.] 

wolde, see willan. 

" wenn, see wann. 

wop (43), weeping (tears). 

word (47), word. [Ger. Wort.] 

word-hord (47, 147), treasury of 
words. [Cf. Ger. Hort. ] 

word-loca (53, 147), coffer of 
words. 

worhte, see wyrcean. 

worn (43), multitude. 


[Cf. and- 
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woruld (51.1, 38; 26; 20), world; 
in woruld worulde, for ever 
and ever. 
woruld-bisgu (51. 
occupation. 
woruld-creft (43), secular art, 
secular occupation. 
woruld-ge-dyngd (51. b), worldly 
honor, worldly dignity. 
woruld-lif (47), worldly life. 
woruld-sped (51. }), worldly suc- 
cess. 
wreccean (114), awake, arouse. 
wreon (I. 102), clothe. 
wredian (118), support, uphold. 
wrigon, see wreon. 
wudu (45), forest, wood. 
wudu-bearu (-bearo) (43.7), for- 
est, grove. f 
wuldor (47), glory, splendor. « 


of 


a), worldly 


wuldor-cyning (43), king 
glory, king of majesty.  [Cf. 
Ps) 2475] 


wuldor-dréam (43), heavenly joy, 
heavenly rapture (lit. glory-joy). 

wuldor-feder (43. 8), father of 
glory. 

wuldor-spédig (57, 146), glorious. 

wuldor-drym(m) (48), glorious 
majesty. 

wuldrian (118), glorify, magnify, 
celebrate. 

wulf (43, 24), wolf. [Ger. Wolf. ] 

wund (58), wounded, sore. [Ger. 
wund. | 

wundenloce (58), curly-haired. 

wundor (47. 1), wonder. [Ger. 
Wunder. | 

wundorlic (57, 146), wonderful. 
[Ger. wunderlich. | 

wundorlice (70), wondrously. 
[C£. Chaucer, Prol. 84.] 

wundrian (118), wonder. 
wundern. | 


[ Ger. 
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wunian (118), dwell, remain, live. 


(Ger. wohnen ; cf. Chaucer, Prol. 


388, Spenser, Ff. Q. 2. 1. 51.] 

wunung (51.3), dwelling. ([Ger. 
Wohnung; cf. Chaucer, Prol. 
606, Spenser, F. Q. 6. 5. 13.] 

wurdon, see weordan. 

wuton, see uton. 

wyllan, see willan. 

wylm, see wielm. 

wyn-sum (57, 146), winsome, 
pleasant. (Ger. wonnesam. | 

wyn-sumlice (70), winsomely. 

wyrcean (114; 161; 184. a), 
work; do; construct, make, 
build; yield. (Cf. Ger. wirken, 
and Chaucer, Knight’s Tale 
1901.] 

wyrhta (53), craftsman, work- 
man, maker. [Cf. wyrcean; 
Mod. Eng. -wright (see Chaucer, 
Prol. 614).] 

wyrm (43), worm. [Ger. Wurm. ] 

wyrm-cynn (47), kind of worms. 

wyrt (51. 1), herb. [Mod. Eng. 
wort; cf. Ger. Wurz, Wurzel, 
Gewiirz, and Chaucer, Nun’s 
Priest's Tale 401.] 

wyrt-ge-mang (47), spice. 





VOCABULARY. 


wyrt-ge-mengnes (51. 5; 147), 
spice. 


wyscan (113), wish. ([Ger. wiin- 
schen. ] 
Y. 
ycan, see iecan. [ibel. ] 


yfel (57), evil, wicked, bad. [Ger. 

yfel (47), evil. 

yfele (70), evil, wrongly. 

ymb(e), about. 

ymb- (142). 

ymb-clyppan (113), embrace. 

ymb-hon (R. 110), surround. 

ymb-hwyrft (43), compass, cir- 
cuit; orbit. 

ymb-hycgean (124), consider. 

ymb-sellan (114), envelop ; beset. 


ymb-sittan (V. 106, 142), sit 
around. 
ymb-trymman (115. @), sur- 
round. 


ymb-itan, about, around. 

yrre, see ierre. 

yo (51. b; 30), wave, billow, flood. 
(Cf. Lat. wnda, and 30. } 

yd-bord (47), ship ? 

yo-lad (51. b; 215), billow-road. 


Yyo-lid (47, 215), ship. 


Notre. —The EWS. forms of s# (p. 310) are: sing. nom. s&, gen. 
ss, dat. s2%, acc. s#. Other forms are: sing. gen. dat. s#we; plur. 
nom. acc. sas, sa, dat. s®#um, swum. 
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